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Roofings of 
Known Quality 


Hilo long established and widely known quality of 
sarrett [verlastic Roofings eliminates risk and 
uncertainty from roofing purchases. 





These roofings are made by the company that has 
been the leading manufacturer of roofing materials for 
over fifty years. They are giving perfect satisfaction 
on thousands of farm buildings, country and city homes 
and factories all over America. 

You can use them on any and every steep-roofed 
building about the place. They are made in four styles 

two forms of Shingles and two of Roll Roofings. 

Both styles of Everlastic Shingles are surfaced with 
real crushed slate in beautiful, rich art tones of red or 
green. You can’t buy more artistic roofs at any price. 

They are low in price, easy to lay, highly fire resistant 
and wonderfully durable. 

One style of roll roofing is also slate surfaced in red 
or green. The other—Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing— 
is plain surfaced and gives unfailing satisfaction wherever 
this type of roofing is needed, 


Illustrated booklets of each style free on request. 
cold 
The a Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louls New Orleans 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Boston Nashville < 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Detroit Johnstown 


Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Dal'as Colum bus 





Milwaukee Bangor Washington Atlanta Syracuse 
Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Dultth Riehmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore e. 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St, John, N. B, Halifax, N.S. Svdney, N.8 


























Everlastic 
“Rubber’”’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among “‘rubber’’ 
roofings. Famousforitsdurability. Made 
of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 
defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement included. 










Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no paint- 
ing. Handsome enough for a 
home, economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection against 
fire with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


(4-Shingles-in-one) 





Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt 
and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time 
than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of 
artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same du- 
rable slate-surfaced (red 
or green) material as the 
Multi-Shingles, but cut 
into individual shingles, 
8x12%4inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost 
less per year of service. 
Need no painting. 





House and barns protected 
with Everlastic Shingles. 
Small building in fore- 
ground covered with 
Everlastic** Rubber” 
Roofing. 
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From Friend to Friend 


MULES AND MERCHANDISE 

Some -one has said that the manu- 
facturer who does not advertise is like a 
mule, without pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity. 

Some city people wouldn’t understand 
that comparison. Not long ago a New 
England ye med carried an editorial 
discussion of the passing of the horse, in 
the course of which the editor remarked 
that in all probability there would be few 
if any horses twenty years from now, but 
that because of his value as a beast of 
burden and a draft animal, the mule 
would probably continue with us. 

That editor wouldn’t have understood 
the above comparison. 

Of course there are a lot of good in- 
dividual mules. But nobody ever thinks 
of putting down a mule’s pedigree, 
cause no difference how good the in- 
dividual mule may be his particular in- 
dividual family is extinct when he dies. 
A mule can’t build a reputation to be 
passed on to other mules of future genera- 
tions. 

There are a lot of kinds of good mer- 
chandise that are not advertised, just as 
there are a lot of good mules. But each 
individual] piece of that merchandise must 
make its own reputation, just as a mule 
must. 

A man with a good family of draft 
horses or harness horses or saddle horses 
can develop them and see that each 
generation is a little better than the last 
and that the good qualities of each member 
of the family are carefully transmitted to 
the future generations. 

But the man who raises mules must be- 
gin all over again with every generation. 

Just so the man who has an advertised 
product with an established reputation 
takes a ride in seeing that each 
individu + ged oe or each individual 
article is up to the reputation of the 
product. A man whose merchandise is not 
advertised and has no reputation must. 
begin all over again with every piece of 
merchandise. 

A man who buys a pair of mules is lucky 
if he gets good ones. But no difference how 
good they are, there is nothing about them 
that can be transmitted to the next team 
of mules that he gets. He must just take 
another chance. 

And so every time you buy an un- 
branded, unadvertised article you are tak- 
ing another chance. It may be all right 
and it may not. 

But when you buy merchandise with a 
reputation, advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing you know that the next purchase is 
going to be’as good as the first, because the 
reputation of the manufacturer is too 
valuable to be wished on poor merchandise 
or poor service. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
T. W. LEQUATTE, Adv. Mgr. 
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“I wouldn’t part with my Utilitor for twice its cost 





if I couldn’t get another right away,” writes a 





California citrus orchard owner. 


“It does all the 





Midwest Engine Company claims for it. I wouldn't 





think of going back to the horse-drawn way of 





plowing and cultivating for small and medium 





sized farms and ranches.” 





The above unsolicited endorsement of the Utilitor 
is one taken from letters we are receiving daily 
from Utilitor users in practically every depart- 
ment of food raising. 


The Utilitor is a power unit designed to save man 
and horse power—not to displace them. It is 
peculiarly well-fitted to do all manner of single- 
horse, or mule, plowing and cultivating on small 
farms, in truck gardens, in nurseries, or in fruit 
orchards. On golf courses, parks, cemeteries 
and campuses, it is very useful. 


In belt work the Utilitor moves from job to job 
on its own power, operating either one attach- 
ment, or a line-shaft, with quiet constancy and 
economy. 


. 


The engineering, the farm-research and the 
manufacturing divisions of the Midwest Engine 
Company are studying with keen interest every 
possible way in which the Utilitor and its per- 
formance can be improved. 


Add to all this the fact that hundreds of letters 
have been received from satisfied users and you 
have a sound reason for investigating the Utilitor 
thoroughly. 


Complete descriptive literature on request. Please 
address Sales Division O. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


De alers We offer you an opportunity to fill out your line with the Utilitor. Our dealer plan antici- 
———" === pates satisfactory profits to you—and the fullest possible cooperation. Write us today. 
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THE SERVICES IN SELLING 








of American citizens whether they hail from the country 

or the city. Both farmers and consumers thruout the 
land give expression to their doubts and misinformation by 
“taking a shot” at the middleman. Popular belief pictures the 
middleman as a pirate in the dark who illegitimately acquires 
wealth for doing pee! nothing. That this conception is 
general may be verified by the constant stream of press reports 
about consumers’ meetings and farmers’ conferences in every 
part of the land. In fact, erroneous impressions about marketing 
are making headway in the minds of masses of puzzled buyers 
and sellers at an astounding rate of speed. 

It is not a that this tendency should be true. The com- 
mercialization of industry and of agriculture has pro, so 
rapidly that, in the absence of sufficient rene information 
about the changes thus brought about, people have not been 
enabled to grasp a clear or fundamental conception of the new 
problems. No wonder, then, that the public attitude is critical, 
suspicious, pee tate That the farmers and consumers 
should now be groping for answers that will give them facts and 
understanding is a challenge alike to middlemen and to econo- 


mists. 

While the public is convinced that something must be wrong, 
nothing tangible is advanced to make clear me the real basis 
for marketing discussion and criticism should be. The convic- 
tion is broadcast that organization by farmers or by consumers 
makes possible the actual elimination of middlemen. At the 
same time the public seems to have little, if any, true conception 
of the real economic services involved in the marketing of farm 
products. Few people clearly separate in their own minds the 
agency which performs a service from the service itself, nor are 
the different methods of rendering given services distinguished 
from the agency on the one hind or the service on the other. 
Thus a tirade against speculation, which is one phase of an 
essential economic service, is a misdirected expenditure of 
energy which should have been directed not against the service 
but against the agency which had wiilfully or ignorantly created 
or fostered the abuse. In‘other instances sincere criticism and 
opposition is utterly ineffective, because methods of marketing, 
which warrant criticism, have been 
entirely overlooked by the public in 


A S a problem, marketing perplexes and irritates a multitude 





An X-Ray of the Marketing Problem 








By THEODORE MACKLIN 


minister the method selected, society in general and farmers 
and consumers in particular stand in constant need of these 
services. Any commodity which requires definite services be- 
fore it can pass from farm to consumer fails to reach the 
consumer when an essential service is eliminated. Thus, since 
epee is not completed until a commodity reaches the 
nal consumer, all services which are essential to the placing 
of products with the consumer are productive. ; 
blic interest concerning marketing services is rightfully 
centered on the determination of whether all the services in- 
volved in marketing a specific product are essential. There can 
be no justification for the performance of non-essential services 
in the marketing of farm products. For the most part the dif- 
ferent agencies of marketing are using the various methods of 
marketing to perform essential services. Abuses which exist 
are assignable to either the limitations of the method employed 
or to the characteristics of the agency involved, far more than 
to a liklihood that non-essential services are being rendered. 
The findings of investigations place the sone meer yA for ques- 
tionable conditions upon the relative efficiencies of the various 
methods of marketing and upon the objects which motivate 
the different agencies. : 
There are no less than three distinct methods of marketing 
farm products that may be termed respectively “regular 
marketing channels,” “integrated marketing,” “direct market- 
~.¥ The “regular marketing channel” refers to the method 
which successively depends upon local shippers, wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers, each operating as a separate business 
unit in its own behalf. , 
Integrated marketing imples that not only a considerable 
number of services are performed by a single management but 
that many and sometimes even all of the formerly competitive 
agencies rendering services for a remuneration of profit, have 
been brought under a single management where compensation 
for the same services is made in salaries. Thus in the case 
of various marketing concerns, a single management employs 
salaried workers to perform all of the services which were 
formerly rendered by local gry by wholesale receivers, by 
rs. 


wholesale distributors and jo As a result of such in- 
tegration or consolidation of several 


separate establishments there is 
made possible considerable economy 





its eagerness to wreak vengeance 
upon some special agency which it 
judged to be the cause of burden- 
some conditions. 

There are at least four important 
ideas which will bear emphasis to 
the end that their proper relation- 
shir may be clearly established 
while causes for confusion in 
thought and action are being 
eliminated. Concretely, no product 
can effect removal from farms and 
deposition with consumers auto- 
matically, in spite of the conclusions 
of those who have lacked real facts 
upon which to base reasoning. A 
series of things have to be done in 
order that a product may move 
economically and in a timely man- 
ner from farms to consumers. Each 
one of these things should be 


essential. 


of farm products. 





UBLIC interest concerning 

marketing services is rightfully 
centered on the determination of 
whether all the services involved 
in marketing a specific product are 
There can be no justifi- 
cation for the performance of non- 


essential services in the marketing 


thru reducing the overhead costs of 
several separate management or- 
ganizations. 

Direct marketing differs from the 
regular channels, where middlemen 
are paid for their services by profits 
and from the integrated method, 
where middlemen are paid for their 
services by salaries, in that either 
the farmer or the consumer must 
do the work which otherwise is 
rendered by middlemen. Practical 
application of the idea requires that 
farmers meet consumers at their 
doors, or vice versa, or else that 
the two parties meet at some other 
place such as the city market. Still 
another kind of direct marketing 
implies communication by mail, by 
telephone or telegram without re- 








thought of as a service in market- 
ing. Careful examination of these 
many services, performed so to speak in the dark, creates 
the impression that somehow, somewhere and by someone 
farm products must be assembled, graded and standardized, 
packaged, transported, processed, stored, financed, sold, dis- 
tributed and delivered. 

Regardless of what method may be utilized to render one or 
all of these services or of what agency may be employed to ad- 


quiring the two parties actually to 
meet. Of the three methods of 
marketing the integrated method is generally far the most 
efficient, while the direct method is probably the least so. Few 
products can pass to consumers without first requiring grading 
and standardizing, processing, and storing. " for no other 
reason, the necessity for these three services renders impossible 
any general reduction in the cost of living by substituting direct 
marketing for either of the other two (Continued on page 30 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WASTE UNPARDONABLE 
ECKLESS waste by driving over shocks or bundles; by 
spilling grain*in hauling or binding; by avoidable destruc- 
tion or spoilage of hay or other fodder, either by hired help, ex- 
change help or by the farmers or their sons will constitute a 
crime when the products of the farm are so valuable and the 
need of food and feed so great. 

This is no excuse, however, for a penny wise and pound foolish 
attitude which some economists might assume when viewing 
farming from the sidelines and not getting the relative values 
of time and effort. It might have been economy in the days of 
Ruth to follow the reapers with cheap help to gather every 
grain head that Jay in the fields. It might be economy where 
there is an overabundance of help—heaven bless such a place 
this year!—to set someone the task of gathering up and market- 
ing windfall fruit. But when every hand is needed for the 
task of harvesting the bulk production in need of immediate 
care, it is like dropping dollars while stooping to pick up pennies 
if all the little oldtime economies are attended to. 

If you have windfall fruit, or some other by-product you 
ought to sell, butcannot take time for, why not ’phone to the 
county paper and inserta few lines of advertising that you have 
such and such at your farm at such a price for those who come 
and get it. They might snitch a few apples, but they will 
leave some cash with you for what will be wasted if not thus 
disposed of. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of grain are knocked 
out and lost by careless driving in the fields and by careless 
threshing. If the grain dealers took this toll from the farmers 
they would be bitterly assailed, but when carelessness on the 
farm causes the loss, what then? 


RAILROAD RATES 
HETHER our railroads are justified in asking increased 
freight and passenger rates is a matter for proper inves- 
tigators to discover. England has increased freight rates from 
25 to 100 percent, averaging around 71 percent. Terminal 
charges of from three pence to a shilling a ton are added to 
freight rates. Passenger rates were increased fifty percent. 

In France the freight rates were advanced about 140 percent 
and passenger rates 70 to 80 percent. Belgian roads increased 
freight and passenger rates about 100 percent. Italy raised 
freight rates from 40 to 100 percent and passenger rates from 
60 to 120 percent. Holland increased her rates 70 to 100 percent 
for freight and 75 percent for passengers. Sweden found it 
necessary to increase freight rates 200 percent; passenger rates 
from 100 to 200 percent. Norway put the freight rates up 150 
percent; passenger rates up 60 to 180 percent. 

The unfortunate part in increased freight rates is that the 
farmer has to pay the freight on what he sells and on what he 
buys, while all others pay only on what they buy. The farmer 


is a larger seller than buyer—seller of very bulky and heavy 
stuff; hence his freight bills are very much out of proportion 
when compared with any other shipper or buyer. 


LIKE UNTO AN OSTRICH 

ROFITEERS, likeostriches, think they are all hid when they 
get their heads out of sight. The profiteer goes merrily on 
his way until some investigating body uncovers his guilt, then 
he ducks under cover of newspaper silence, thinking thus to 
hide himself. But his bulky profits are not always so easily hid. 
Some enterprising newspaper man sees his money bag or his 
annual report and gives it a kick to see what it really contains. 
Some newspaper, not particularly interested in sheltering 
profiteers, prints the news and the people “get wise.” But the 
ostrich gets plucked in due season, and it may be possible that 
the profiteers will also. Things point that way, judging from 
the rumblings heard among the great common people. The 
profiteers are responsible for the unrest, for the radicalism which 
is stronger now than at any time in our history. We may not 
have an insurrection such as swept over France when the people 
rose against offensive and unearned wealth, but our people are 
getting more facts concerning profiteering than the greedy 
ones wish. If the great daily press will not give the news 
and help correct the evil before the people rise in their wrath, 
then the press must bear its share of the guilt and be partly 
responsible for what may come. When legitimate news goes on 
strike, causing the people to suffer, the situation is akin to 
when coal miners, railroad men, producers or distributors go on 

strike with the attitude of “the people be damned.” 


MONEY MADNESS 
"TSE preachers and the historians warm us against our 
materialistic age which indicate that we, too, like other 
nations that have become money: mad, will go down to oblivion. 
Religion can be counted out of this. There is religion and 
religion. 

When we had a great purpose in a great struggle we could see 
the deepening heart-stirring influences at work upon our moral 
life. The hearts of the people were touched; the soul of a nation 
vibrated with intense hatred of tyranny and with intense 
sympathy for the oppressed. We were knit closer together ina - 
great brotherhood of purpose and suffering. Tho patriotism 
was the battle cry, our people needed no such appeal to spur 
them to sacrifices for a suffering, starving, homeless Europe. 
Selfishness was gone out of a great nation. True, here and there 
were unpatriotic, unsympathetic, immoral, greedy profiteers 
who were not touched by any unselfish appeal. Like the fat hog 
on a hot day that lies in the trough to take a cooling bath, 
hearing not and caring not for the hungry squeals of the little 
pigs that want food,so these human hogs have taken advantage 
of the moment. But they did not represent the nation. 

However, since the war is over and the bill has been presented 
for payment, the unselfish of the nation have become so en- 
grossed in paying for food and raiment and shelter that ma- 
terialism has gradually taken possession of the generous 
hearted. Of late years our magazines have continually harped 
upon the money side of life. Our daily press has had its thrift 
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feature and our farm press has taught how to make the “two 
blades of grass to grow’’—not to beautify the lawn but to put 
money in the pocket. 

All this has resulted in a materialism that has apparently 
crowded out the nobler purposes of life. It is no longer easy 
to make a successful “drive” for any cause. It is no longer easy 
for the president to stir the nation in behalf of a starving 
Armenia, or interest our nation in the affairs of a new and 
struggling republic which we fought to create. 

Have we become in fact materialistic or simply gone stale for 
a time being in the heart-throb stuff which touched us so keenly 
during the war? Has the Red Cross taken all our money 
so we no longer are interested in acts of charity or humanity? 
Does the appeal of a few little helpless poor crippled children 
no longer touch a responsive chord in the heart of humanity? 

We have faith yet in the righteousness of our people. Ma- 
terialism is more apparent than real. Necessity—high taxes— 
has forced us all to look out for “number one”’ for the present. 


MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 

WE are headed toward an embarrassing situation when we 

meddle in the internal affairs of another nation. For 
months now our Congress has been the disgracing scene of 
pro-Irish or anti-British resolutions and speeches, and there was 
staged in the streets of Washington theburningof the British 
flag without interference by the authorities. Congress rules the 
city of Washington. The government has been exceedingly 
slow to apologize for this public insult to a friendly nation— 
the nation of all nations we should tie to for the good of the 
world. 

To demand Irish freedom will embarrass us with demands for 
Philippine or Hawaiian or Porto Rican freedom. Carried to its 
logical conclusion why hasn’t England the right to demand 
the independence of Utah so that Mormons may go their merry 
way without regard to national laws regarding bigamy? 

It would seem that congressmen would get wise to propaganda, 
pretty soon. The so-called Irish Republic is flooding the coun- 
try with propaganda. We need not fall for it officially or semi- 
officially by undue prominence in the halls of congress. It is 
high time we minded our own business. The Irish problem 
is none of our affair, nor is the bolshevik problem of Russia. 
Self-determination means that othernations settletheir internal 
affairs. We demand that right for ourselves. We must grant 


that right to others. 


CONTROLLING THE MARKET 
UN DER present conditions, the farmers cannot set the 
price of their products, even to the extent of coming out 
even. They are forced to sell at prices sometimes below cost 
of production, and forced to continue to produce because they 
cannot stop. 

The world is their market, but they do not have anything to 
say about the selling price of their products. Strange that an 
industry with annual income sufficient to buy all the railroads 
and equipment is not able to set a price on its products! All 
transportation, all manufacturing, all mining, all merchan- 
dising sets the price, and is thus insured a profit, while farming 
alone goes on gambling with fate, taking a chance for a profit 
or a loss. The farmers must be fixed to set a price on their 
products, so that farming may be profitable every year. How 
this can be done is one of the big problems to be worked out. 
It is not so difficult with nonperishable products, like grain, 
cotton, wool or the semi-perishable products like butter, eggs, 
potatoes, and certain fruits and nuts. It is a question of storage 
and holding over-production until lean years or lean months 
can absorb the surplus. That is done now by speculators. It 
must be done by the farmers themselves if they would have 
anything to say as to prices. Instead of the farmers going to 
middlemen with the “What’ll you give?” the middleman must 
come to the farmers with ‘What will you take?” 

Some favor great state-owned terminal elevators. They who 
are not farmers may well object to being taxed for the benefit 
of one class. But the farmers could have their own elevators 
equipped for grading and drying grain so as to hold it at home. 
They can own great terminal elevators, also, if they wish. But 
back of it all must be an intelligent head that knows the supply 
and demand, and sees to it that they Jo not compete with 


each other in a senseless manner and to their own harm 

This is not socialistic nor communistic. This is business, 
The American Farm Bureau Federation is going after some 
such program of international market news gathering, and co- 
operative efforts at marketing. 

The handling of perishable products is another matter. 
Probably the greatest service along this line will be state or 
federal inspectors, who will know grades and conditions, so 
that buyers cannot make false claims and dishonest reports. 
Then, too, a clearing house of information so stuff can be di- 
rected away from glutted markets to cities short of products. 
The bureau of markets has had marked success along this line. 
A great farm organization can be of material help. 

The day of haphazard production and marketing is doomed 
or else farming is doomed. Farming must be profitable. 





GOING OFF HALF COCKED 
T is a very poor weapon that goes off half cocked. ‘There 
can be no aim and the ill-timed shot makes it exceedingly 
dangerous. Such a gun better be in the scrap pile. No one, 
however skilled as marksman or hunter, can afford to handle 
such a weapon. ‘ 

We all know people who “go off half cocked.” They express 
“half baked” opinions freely, and pass in judgment upon im- 
portant questions and upon the acts and words of others with- 
out going to the bottom of things to find out the facts. As 
friends they cause no end of trouble, and as citizens with 
whom we must live and work they forever hinder progress by 
their tendency to “knock” every proposition because they do 
not care to dig deep enough to find the facts. They keep some- 
body everlastingly undoing the mischief they do by “going off 
half cocked.” 

During the war these people were prone to throw monkey 
wrenches into the war machine. They were the know-it-alls 
who in their near-sightedness saw only their own needs or selfish 
desires and were unable to see the nation or the world at large. 
They were often branded as aliens or as unpatriotic simply 
because of their tendency to “go off half cocked” and talk too 
freely on matters of which they knew little or nothing. 

Be it a drive for a new school, a new church, a larger mem- 
bership in some farmers’ organization or what not, those with 
hair trigger tongues and no safety lock make the work of the 
rest so much harder. Eventually the work goes on in spite of 
them, and even some of them have to eat their own words, but 
fortunate is the household, and the community that is free from 
those who “go off half cocked.” 

The advice of Herbert Hoover can be taken seriously by 
everyone. He said, “Any problem can be solved if you have the 
correct data. Make sure you have the facts, then you can 
handle any situation if you work at it hard enough and long 


enough.” 


RELIGIOUS AND INDUSTRIAL TYRANNY 
AFTER thousands of years of religious tyranny we are 
emerging upon a higher plane of tolerance, of freedom 
to worship as we see fit. But as we break away from religious 
bigotry, we find a tendency to get into the entanglements of 
industrial tyranny, a class conscious desire for power, with the 
Golden Rule wiped off the slate. 

The struggle of mankind from the very beginnings to the 
present has been to not only proclaim but to accept the Golden 
Rule as a great religious fundamental. This Golden Rule when 
carried into labor organizations would not tolerate some of the 
narrowness that characterizes their present tendencies. 

Farming is a great industry. Farmers have until now been 
individualists. They have demanded the right to live their own 
lives in their own way. ‘This great desire has made them 
naturally adopt the Golden Rule principle of live and let live. 
Will they, as a great organized force, lose sight of this funda- 
mental principle of life? Will they as a great organized force 
become as organized labor, a big body without a conscience— 
mere brute force, bent on selfish ends regardless of what may 
happen to the rest of humanity? 

Class struggle, class consciousness, class bigotry and intol- 
erance lead to class tyranny. Such is the page of history. 
Surely the farmers will not be swept into the whirlpool. Civiliza- 
tion is lost when they forget the Golden Rule, 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 
and having the necessary information and data, could properly 


HE year of a presidential campaign is usually one of un- 
T certainty ond qunenaliy disturbed « onditions. This year 
there is the additional element of its coming in the wake of a 
world war, in which the United States has for the first time 
been involved. 

On the surface there seem to be a great many things to cause 
uneasiness and omen, Fats at bottom, conditions are 
remarkably sound. The Uni States is not only the creditor 
nation of the world, but reports recently issued by the comp- 
troller of the currency show that the wealth of the country is 
being widely diffused. The number of depositors in national 
banks exceeds twenty million, an increase of more than twelve 
million in ten years. The imcrease in the resources of the 
national banks since February 28, 1920, is $176,174,000, and 
the increase in deposits in the same length of time amounts to 
$230,541 ,000. 7 

An increase of $55,000,000 in exports and a decrease of 
$64,000,000 in imports is noted in the latest report issued by 
“the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. The tide is 
flowing in the right direction. Exports in May, the last month 
of which there is record, reached a total of $739,000,000 
against $604,000,000 the corresponding month of the previous 
year. For the eleven months ending May, 1920, the exports 
were $739,000,000. 

The report of the federal reserve board issued July 1 found 
the most perceptible improvement in prospects throughout 
the country in agricultural production. “Business,” it was 
stated, “is passing through a period of readjustment, and, in 
many directions, of depression. There is, however, every indi- 
cation that this transition period will not last long—indeed 
that the turn toward new conditions has already been taken.’ 

The public has curtailed purchases of non-essentials and those 
lines are suffering somewhat, but that is not an unhealthy 


symptom. 


False Economies of Congress 


N an effort to make a showing for economy, congress slashed 
appropriations for executive departments with a hand more 
lavish than discriminating. The department of agriculture 
and the department of labor, both of which affect the masses 
of the people vitally, were pitilessly cut. In the latter depart- 
ment, the bureau of conciliation, which saves millions of dol- 
lars to industry, the bureau of labor statistics and the employ- 
ment service were practically put out of business. 

In the department of culture a long list of useful services 
had to be seriously curtalled or cut out altogether. These in- 
clude hog cholera eradication work; cow-testing association 
work; demonstration work to aid in the establishment of gen- 
eral livestock industries; forestry work, cereal improvement 
work, insurance against foot and mouth disease; developing 
direct marketing of farm products, issuance of daily market 
reports; inspection service on fruits and vegetables, many 
phases of ertomological work, and other important lines of 

perc ria- 


activity. 
oy of agriculture had asked that the a ria 
e elimi- 


The secre 
. tion of $239 for congressional seed distribution 
nated and that money applied to important activities having a 
direct bearing on agricultural production, but the appropria- 
tion was retained in the bill. 


Proposed Chamber of Agriculture 


T a conference of the oe editors’ association, held 

at Washington, June 17, 18, 19,Secretary Meredith sug- 
gested that the establishment of a chamber of agriculture, 
which should do for agriculture what the chamber of commerce 
does for busine s, would be an excellent thing. It is obvious 
that the additional burden of obtaining the necessary funds 
for agricultural work should not be laid upon the department 
of agriculture. Neither is it fitting that voluntary organiza- 
tions representing, or claiming to represent, a certain number 
of farmers, should lobby for agricultural measures. Some such 
body as Mr. Meredith proposed, clothed with proper authority, 


’ Juring many ambitious young workers from t 


go before congress and assert its right to speak for the farmers 
of the country. 

The editors who attended the conference were given every 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the workings of the 
department of —— one of the chief objects in bringing 
these men be ar er being that they may make suggestions 
that will be helpful to the department and cooperate in making 
known to the country what the department is trying to do to 
increase production and to better conditions throughout the 
rural regions of the United States. 

Several of the special committees which made reports at 
this meeting were continued as standing committees, and are 
expected to make valuable F ay of contact between the de- 
ora of agriculture and the agricultural producers of the 
country. 


War Department Helping Farm Labor Shortage © 


ECRETARY BAKER has assured the farmers of the coun- 
try that the war department will reduce to a minimum the 
recruiting work of the army in rural districts, concentrating 
its efforts in the large cities. At the same time, it is said that 
the results of an investigation conducted by the war depart- 
ment in the Middle West showed that farm labor short 
could not be laid at the door of the recruiting service of 
uty 0 any considerable extent, but that it was due largely 
to the efforts of agents of big manufacturing concerns who 
toured the country in automobiles, offering  * , and 
he farms. 


The war department also is impressed with the necessity of 
increasing production, and to that end has arra for com- 
rehensive instruction in agriculture and ani husbandry 
in its schools and camps. This is in line with the present policy 
of the war department of returning men to civil life as useful 
citizens, prepared to make a better living than before they 
entered the army. “A defensive army must be an army that 
can produce food as well as repulse an army of invasion,”’ it is 
stated in explanation of the scheme of getting as many re- 
cruits as possible to take up agriculture. 


National Grange Emphasizes Non-Partisanism 


S° many efforts have been made to exploit the farmers 
politically that T. C. Atkeson, Washington representative 
of the national grange, has found it necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The grange, whether in its subordinate bodies, its covnty, 
its state or its national organization, does not participate m 
partisan politics. The o c law of the grange prohibits a 
grange from taking part im political nominations, or, during 
its sessions, discussing political candidates. This organic law 
governs the national as well as the smallest subordinate 
ye It applies to the grange in any and every organized 
orm, and to every grange officer acting in a grange capacity. 

“Guided by a clear understanding of this rule of conduct, 
the grange has refused to enter intocboperative relationships 
with other organizations for two reasons: First, the principle 
of refraining from political activities; second, the clear belief 
of the that just at this time labor organizations are 
— y harrow motives of class selfishness and led by radieal 

rs seeking political changes detrimental to the principles 
of our government. 

“Tt is sound judgment based on ‘the wisdom of the past’ that 
keeps the grange out of politics now.” 


Some Farm Organizations Active In Politics 


E Farmers’ National Council, which includes in its mem- 
bership the more radical element among the farmers, 
takes a different position from that of the in regard to 
politics. It is extremely busy in investigating candidates and 
platforms, criticising them and urging its own program on the 
consideration of candidates. Continued on page 38 
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A FEW FERTILIZER FACTS 


Peculiar Points On This Year’s Situation 


NE of my good friends who ordinarily uses six or seven 
tons of fertilizer each year says it won’t pay to fertilize 
this year and this article will in no way attempt to refute 
that statement altho it is open to doubt. However, it is no 
secret that every year there have been thousands of dollars 
wasted on fertilizers because the given formula was not used 
where it was specifically needed. But this line of thought re- 
minds me of the conversation I had with the friend mentioned 
above. ‘This year nitrogen will cost $8.25 a unit 
phosphoric acid will cost $1.8714 while potash will 
cost one around $4 per unit and since a unit is 
equivalent to twenty p moe, the price per pound may 
be easily found by dividing these figures by twenty. 
And whether it will pay to use fertilizer or not will 
depend upon the needs of the | ag crop to be 
planted upon the particular soil. I know some soils 
where nitrogen is the limiting factor and there it will 
ay to use nitrogen regardless of the price, mainly 
ood there can’t be much raised unless nitrogen is 
present. On other soils, '— is the limiting factor 
secured 


and if — potash can 
that is free from borax, it will poy 
to use it even tho the price is four 
dollars a unit or twenty cents per 

und. It all depends upon the 
imiting factor and if the limiting 
factor is phosphoric acid as is fre- 
quently the case, it will pay to buy 
phosphate. If the user has an ade- 
quate notion of what the limiting 
factor in his soil is, he will be able to 
determine what it will pay him to 
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The city-farmer will say 
chemist to analyze your soil, 
a chemical soil analysis shows only 
the total amount of plant food 
— and is therefore of little value. 

he only real way to tell what a 
given soil needs is to try certain 
plant foods alone and in combina- 
tion and watch the crop. True, this 
is irksome but a man is put right to 















$31.25. This can onl 
that ton of fertilizer. 


manure, stems, 

doubtful value since if it contains available plant food, this is 

added right in with what the chemicals contain so the analysis 

on the tag tells it all. The lower grade fertilizers contain 

relatively more filler and while they ‘sell for less per ton, the 
pounds of available plant food are 


really more expensive than as tho 
a higher e of fertilizer had been 
t would be much more 
economical to use a high 
fertilizer and then put a less num- 
ber of pounds on each acre. : 
By all means, watch the tags on 
the fertilizer sack. All they con- 
tain, other than soluble plant foods 
should be forgotten. The total 
plant foods are of no avail as the 
plant cannot use any plant food ex- 
cept it be soluble in soil water. A 
horse may be tied in full sight of a 
haystack, yet starve to death unless 
he can get to the stack. And so 
plants can be starved into puny 
growth, even tho their roots actu- 
ally penetrate materials which are 
not soluble in water. Watch es- 
a for borax in potash fertili- 
zers. If they contain"more than one- 
tenth of one percent, this must be 
stated on the tag and if fertilizer 
contains more than this minimum 
it is injurious to plants if applied 
in quantities anything like a ton 
to the acre. 

Below is presented a table, showing 
that low grade goods really cost the 
most money in the long run. All 
the comparisons are made with acid 
phosphate and and the prices quoted 
are those given by the companies 








it. If he doesn’t put on what the 
soil needs, he wastes his me | and 
if he puts on no fertilizer at all he wastes his time, as it takes 
as much labor to plow, sow and tend a small crop as a large one. 
The fertilizer situation this year has a few points peculiar 
to it. I have made a collection of the contracts which the 
various fertilizer companies make with their local agents and 
I find that the, prices on the same analysis of goods are the same 
regardless of from whom the fertilizer is purchased. For in- 
stance, sixteen percent acid phosphate is $58.95 regardless of 
from whom it is secured. The same formula invariably has the 
same price attached to it. A 1-8-8 is $55.25 when purchased 
from any company which manufactures it. I will illustrate how 
the values of the various units described before were secured. 
In the formula 1-8-8, the one refers to ammonia (nitrogen in 
some states), eight refers to available phosphoric acid while 
the last eight refers to available potash. By combining several 
of these high grade formulas and solving as in an equation with 
three unknowns, we fini the values given in the first para- 
graph. And by the way, as a general thing the use of fertilizers 
in which the total units are less 
than fourteen is to be discouraged. 


who make the goods and represent 
the price for July 1st settlement 
Ordinarily, about two hundred pounds of acid phophates 
are applied to the acre when sixteen percent is used. It 
is thus seen that when fourteen percent g are used, it re- 
quires two hundred and thirty pounds to get on the same num- 
ber of pounds of available phosphoric acid as with two hundred 
pounds of sixteen percent stuff or with one hundred and sixty 
pounds of twenty percent stuff. It will also be noticed that to 
make the one hundred and sixty pound a costs $2.64 
while the two hundred and thirty oo of fourteen percent 
oods cost $3.06 or a difference of forty-two cents per acre. 
sing the same figures, on three acres it would cost a man $1.30 
more, counting the extra bags at four cents, and he would have 
to handle two hundred and ten pounds more stuff. On twenty 
acres, if he used twenty percent goods rather than fourteen 
reent, the saving would be $8.66 with fifteen hundred pounds 
con to handle. The question of who pays the freight fades into 
insignifiance in this case compared to the question of who 
handles the freight. And who wants to pay $8.66 for the 
privilege of handling three-quarters 
of a ton of stuff? 
nee | And now as to payment. Man 









































Instead of really being cheaper, the ——S=——_—_=_= == 

lower grades are substantially I contracts read “seven percent o 
higher as will be shown a little Price per| Application| Cost of for payment within thirty days of 
later. The pounds of available Formula| Price of | equivalent| appli- receipt of goods. Five percent off 
plant foods are what really count ormu" | per ton ——_ ene ee for July 1st settlement,” or a six 
and in a low grade fertilizer, a less Pie aeid 16% goods months note at the contract price 
number of pounds is secured for 3100 | osa761 0088 are bonis six percent interest and 
the money. 0-16-0 | 28.251 0883 200 2.825 | made July ist. My observation is 
To illustrate cost ,al— 8 —8— $55.25 0-18-0 | 29.75] .0826 180 2.643 that fully half of the business is 
2—10—4— 51.25 | oe LE aad 3.96 done the last mentioned way. But 
, 2—12—2— 47.00 the facts are that it will pay a 
The prices here given are those ————EEE — man to borrow the money at his 
quoted for July 1st settlement. If bank to pay the “seven percent off 
within thirty days.” If he gets the 


we change the dashes to plus signs, 

which we have a perfect right to do since the bag contains this 
number of separate units, we have a series of equations. Work- 
ing these out, we have N (nitrogen) costing $8.25 or 4114 cents 
a pound; P (phosphoric acid) costs $1.87)4 or 9.3 cents per 
pound, while potash costs $4 per unit or twenty cents per 
pound. If we substitute these values in these equations given 
above, we find that they prove out. 

As has been said before, however, this only holds for fertilizers 
with high analysis. When we get down lower, we find that 
while the units may and should cost the same, the filler is 
pretty expensive. A 1-8-2 fertilizer is quoted at $37.75 and if 
we substitute the values obtained above, this should cost only 


money at his bank, even tho he has to pay eight percent, it will 

y and pay big. If he can pay a note at all, he can usually pay 
it in six months and with the money he borrows at the bank, | 
he can get a discount of seven percent for a whole year while his 
note at the bank will not run more than six months, therefore 
the interest on it will only be four percent if considered on a 
year’s basis. By so doing, three percent is saved for the fertilizer 
user. And I like to keep all my borrowing business at the bank. 
I know where my loans are, the bank knows the status of my 
business and it works out much better all the way around. The 
man who hasn’t any credit at the bank ought not to be using 
fertilizer at all—his business will not warrant it.—I, J. M. 
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HELPS THE SOIL 


As a Factor in Soil Improvement It Beats Manure 


By ORIN CROOKER 


N for ton straw is of more value than manure as an 
agency in maintaining and increasing the productiveness 
and fertility of soils. Undoubtedly, many who read this 

statement will consider it quite unreasonable. Before con- 
demning it however, or setting it one side, one who is skeptical 
should read it again. It does not state that straw will give 
as quick returns as manure or that it should take the place of 
manure. It affirms that it is fully as effective as manure “in 
maintaining and increasing the productiveness and fertility 
of soils.’ We elieve this to be a conservative statement. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that those who follow our argument 
from start to finish will agree that we have not been guilty of 
exaggeration Ferhaps it will be felt that the statement in 
question stops short of telling the full truth. 

Let us begin by considering, briefly, the pu for which 
manure is used. Manure is incorporated in soils for two distinct 
reasons. In the first place it carries back to the soil a part of 
the fertilizing elements which were contained in the foodstuffs 
consumed by the animals. In the second place it adds a certain 
amount of organic matter. As a result of the first of these, a 
portion of the plant food removed by growing crops is restored 
directly to the great reservoir of fertility from which plants 
derive the greater portion of their sustenance. As a result of 
the second, the soil receives a most helpful addition in the way 
of substances which greatly improve its mechanical condition 
and serve eventually to increase the amount of humus which it 
contains. 

The amounts of fertilizing elements and of organic matter 
which manure contains vary somewhat owing to the difference 
in food which farm animals receive and to the quantity of 
litter or bedding with which the waste is mixed. For purposes 
of illustration, however, it will serve in this article to make use 
of figures which are commonly used to represent the composition 
of average barnyard manure in a reasonably fresh condition. 
Consequently, we will say that each ton of fresh farm manure 
carries back to the soil about ten pounds of nitrogen, two pounds 
of phosphorus, eight pounds of potassium, or potash, and five 
hun pounds of ‘dry matter,” which term serves to indicate 
the residue which would be left if all the water and moisture 
held in the manure should be removed. It is the “dry matter,” 
so-called, which determines the relative amount of organic 
material held either in foods, crop residues or farm wastes. 
In five hundred pounds of “dry matter” only ten pounds would 
be composed of mineral elementse—a negligible factor,so far 
as our_calculations in this instance are concerned. 


Straw Superior to Manure 


With these figures before us it becomes a tnatter of consider- 
able interest see how straw compares with manure in the way 
of fertilizing elements and dry matter. The amounts of nirogen, 
phosphorus and potash held in straw vary with different crop 

lants just as the amounts of these fertilising elements vary 
in different manures. Oat straw carries more potash than 
wheat or barley straw, while barley straw contains more 
nitrogen than wheat or rye straw. Inasmuch as it will be less 
confusing to strike a fair average for several varieties of straw 
than to consider them individually, wewill base our calculations 
on such an average and state that a ton of “average” straw 
carries eleven pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of phosphorus 
and sixteen pounds of potash. By comparison it will be seen, 
therefore, that ton for ton average straw is a bit richer in 
* nitrogen than average manure, equal in its content of phos- 
— and double in value so far as potash is concerned. Up 
this point, then, it must be admitted that the weight of 
evidence is somewhat in favor of straw. 

It is in the way of organic content, however, that straw brings 
much greater returns to soil than does manure. A ton of straw 

_contains seventeen hundred pounds of dry matter, whereas 
a ton of manure holds only five hundred pounds of dry matter. 
To put it another way, and one in which the significance of this 


statement will be seen more clearly: a ton of straw will add as 
much organic material to soil as almost three and a half tons 
of manure. And at this point, it will be seen, the balance swings 
clear over in favor of straw over manure as a factor in increasing 
the organic content of soil. With straw equal to manure, in 
fact exceeding it, in point of fertilizing elements and three and 
a half times as effective in building up soils in organic matter, 
there can be no question but that the statement which stands 
at the head of this article is true. 
Don’t Take Food From Crops 

This is by no means to argue, however, that the use of manure 
should be given up or that straw should be utilized wholly in its 
stead. We have heard of one individual who exchanges the 
manure produced upon his farm for the surplus straw held by 
his neighbors and counts himself ahead by the transaction. 
Such a bit of farm practice would appear both impractical and 
unwise. One may spread ten tons of manure to the acre and 
plow it under without experiencing great annoyance in the 
operation. But one cannot by any means plow under any such 
amount of straw at once, and even if one could, such an ex- 
cessive amount would be unwise. Nor will straw yield the 
quick return that comes from the use of manure, in which from 
seventy-five to eighty percent of the total excrement is in the 
form of liquid manure containing plant food in soluble form. 
The chief emphasis which the figures indicated hold for any 
thoughtful person is that straw is by all means too valuable to 
be ded lightly or wasted. And yet it is wasted on almost 
every farm. the accompanying illustration is shown a field 
in Iowa containing the strawstacks of five or six seasons’ 

ings. What would one think if these heaps contained as 
many tons of manure as they do of straw. And yet ton for ton 
this straw will do more permanent good in the soil than an 
equal tonnage of manure. 

The sooner it is realized how near the heart of successful 
agriculture lies the factor of an abundance of decaying organic 
matter in the soil, the sooner will straw be appreciated at its 
real worth. Strawstacks that go up in smoke or that wither 
away thru weathering are just so much fertility and organic 
matter lost forever from our soils. Some straw, of course, is 
used for food and litter, but on the average farm there is always 
a surplus which farmers have not known in the past how to 
utilize. We anticipate that in the near future the straw spreader 
will be as common a sight on American as is the manure 
spreader at the present time. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 

This phrase has little meaning to the farmer who uses all the 
daylight during the longest days of summer. Thefactory worker 
who works the short day, and to whom getting out of work an 
hour earlier means an added hour for recreation, gets more 
concerned about the matter than the man to whom the day 
means a full measure of labor only terminated because darkness 
demands it. 

It appears to the farmer that a lot of useless fuss has been 
made in this connection. There is not to prevent factories 
from py work that hour earlier and therefore closing an 
hour earlier at night. Such a method will not disrupt the clock 
for the rest of the nation, the majority of workers not profiting 
by new clock schedules twice chenask te year. 

To the farmer it seems that organized labor puts in too much 
time as it is in self pity. As the farmer is working for himself he 
is spared this. If the long day leaves us very weary, it is because 
we have elected to embrace it that the production of foodstuff 
shall not fall down beyond the limits of requirements. 

If organized labor will forget the clock and remember a 
little more consistently that short et esr means big trouble 
in the future, the question of daylight saving will sink into the 
ar gia importance it deserves. It is work that counts, not 

eisure, 
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EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 


It May Not All Come From Books 


By ALSON SECOR 








Marion school pupils coynting the stand of corn. 


N the angle of a dangerous narrow mountain road stands 

a large mirror which enables the auto driver to see around 

the turn of the road. He can wait in a safe place if he sees 

another car coming up the steep grade on the other side. That 

mirror represents education, which makes the highway of life 

more safe than when we travel it in ignorance of what is ahead. 
Education should enable one to do 





roposed in 1916. It is fully established in Missouri and 
klahoma, and has been recently introduced into South 
Dakota and Utah. It is destined to become the prevailing 
rural school system in the near future. It is especially ap- 
plicable to the one-room schools, where the pupils of all 
es are in one room and can hear the recitations of all 

e classes. 

You can readily understand that when one class is study- 
ing and reciting about alfalfa, for instance, with the plants 
and seeds there to look at, every youngster in the school 
forgets to study spelling or geography because of the in- 
tense interest in familiar things. But when the classes get 
alfalfa over and over again in succeeding terms and years, 
alfalfa has no more attraction to them than the old arith- 
metic, spelling or other lessons that are repeated over and 
over again. Under the rotation plan of vitalized agriculture 
proposed by Holden, the whole school, every class, studies 
the same subjects one year,and a newsetof subjects the next 
year, and another. complete change for the third and fourth 
years. The little tots listening to the older ones only absorb 
that much more of useful education. It doesn’t get stale 
with them because they too get the same subjects, but in 

different form, suitable to their a The next year they do 
not have to go over the same subjects, which fact has n 
the cause of failure of rural education in one-room schools. 
The teacher may change, yet under this new plan, the new 
teacher takes up the work where the other left off and goes 
on instead of going over the same ground again. Under the 
old system each teacher skimmed 
off the most interesting subjects 





things which add to the income; 
add to the pleasures of life; add to 


and pushed them to the neglect 





the ability to look around the 
corner of the present into the 
future and avoid unnecessary and 


of the other subject matter, and 
each new teacher found that she 
was handicapped by the old 





unprofitable experiences and hard- 


familiar complaint — ‘“Ah-h, 
teacher, we had that last term— 





ships. Education may not all 
come from books. In fact, one 
gets most of it from experiences 
but books may save us a lot o 
time if we profit by the recorded 
experiences of others. However, 
the child can best learn from ex- 
periences, from the doing of 
things. But these things may as 
well be really worthwhile. The 
little girl can be taught useful 
stitches while making doll clothes 
for the fun of it. The little boy 
can be taught the secrets of plant 
growth which will afford him as 
much interest as the picking to 
pieces of a clock. 

Many a rural teacher has be- 
come famous because of the re- 
markable success she has had in 
teaching real things in a rural 








and last year—and year before. 
Can’t you give us something 
new?” 

The rotation plan gives some- 
thing new and fresh each year. It 
maintains keener interest in edu- 
cation, thus keeping up the at- 
tendance. 

Here’s the rotation plan as 
worked at present: 

First year: Teach growing 
things—such as farm crops; how 
seeds grow; depth to plant; corn; 
oats; alfalfa; weeds; gardens; 
canning; drying. 

Second year—Teach making 
things—rope knots; splicing rope; 
flytraps and screens; cement 
tanks, steps and posts; farm tools 
and machines; removing stains; 
sewing, etc. 








school. Such a school has become 
known from one end of the 
country to the other. But we 
have been forced to acknowledge 
the success was due to the personality of the teacher. When 
she leaves the school the work will utterly fail if she is not fol- 
lowed by an equally tactful, ambitious, capable teacher. In 
fact, such schools usually do fail to keep up to the high pitch 
of enthusiasm that such an exce tional teacher creates, be- 
cause the system is wrong. Whether it be farming, or educa- 
tion, success depends upon the 
system more than upon the 


Teamwork splicing rope at Elm Grove school. 


Third year—Teach live things 
—animals; diseases and remedies; 
how to feed; testing milk; poultry ; 
useful birds; insect pests; preparing and cooking food, etc. 

Fourth year—Teach about soil and home; soil fertility; 
cultivation, moisture; sanitation; beautifying the home; social 
and community work; etc. 

Most of these things can be tome without the use of many 
books. In fact the wise teacher will use the farm as the labora- 
tory and the best farmers in 
the community as instructors. 





individual. The system of rural 
education was wrong. Out 
of every necessity comes a 
solution to the problem. State 
superintendent Wilson of Okla- 
homa saw the problem all right 
and he called upon Professor 
P. G. Holden to solve it. 
And Holden did. When some- 
one complained to him that 
the youngsters in the best 
rural schools lost interest in 








This is a great out-of-doors 
school with successful farmers 
as part of the teaching force. 
The common branches such 
as reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar and - 
raphy can connected wit 
the study of any of these sub- 
jects. The child can be given 
essays to write about the things 
he makes, or studies, and as 
the subject is pursued to its 
ultimate end one can get 





the work, in other words went 
stale, he saw that there must 
be a system created which 
would give a definite course of 
study each year and not repeat the subject matter for at least 
four years. In the language of the farmer, he would rotate the 
subjects, thus keeping a keen interest in education. 

This idea was worked out and put into some of the schools 
of Missouri, for Oklahoma was not able to take it up when 


Blair school, Holt county, Missouri. 


geography from finding where 
the ae f iron, glass, paper, 
cloth or other material comes 
from. The study of almost every subject involves materials 
which cost, which have market values, which have dimensions, 
weight, etc., making practical problems in arithmetic. 

For instance, if alfalfa is under consideration, the school 
goes to the farm of the most successful (Continued on page 28 














UNCLE SAM’S HIRED MEN 


Meet Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
—He Is Waving at You 


By DIXON MERRITT 


thing to show that they are unsound, they can not be slaugh- 
‘cael for human consumption. Those that appear to be sound 
are slaughtered—and every piece of the carcass is gone over 


WISE man a long time ago said that a man is known by 

the company he keeps—but John R. Mohler is known 

half a mile off by the way he waves his hand. He waves to 

everybody he ever saw before, and he has seen a great many 

eople during the twenty-three years he has been with the 

Inited States department of agricultural as chief, assistant 

chief, head of the pathological division and one ers J and an- 

other in the bureau of animal industry. Considering the 

the number of people he has met under a multitude of circum- 
stances, that state- 
ment seems im- 


carefully by other inspectors. If there is anything Pas it is 
condemn 4 Pg mn a ox po ree A _— meat product is 
stamped “U. 8. Inspected assed,” consumer is assured 
of meat from a healthy animal and kil ‘ and canned 
under sanitary conditions. Dr. Mohler 

in his work up through the bureau was 

connected with this 


wi 
branch of the work 
for some time. 





robable, but—well 
fisten to this: 

Dr. Mohler re- 
cently visited one 
of the cities where 
he was on duty a 
good many years 
ago as a meat in- 
spector. He took 
a stroll through the 
— houses. 

ivery now and 
then that genial 
wave of the hand 
would sweep out to 
some man on the 
killing floor, fre- 

uently @ hegro. 

is escort noticed it and asked him if he would like to shake 
hands with them—and every man who was therein his day he 
called by name. 

Dr. Mohler looks like a man who eats three square meals a 
day of wholesome food andsleeps soundly on a good bed, 
untroubled by a cloudy conscience. He is a big man, physicall 
as well as otherwise. He has a big head which seems to be wal 
filled with scientific knowledge and human understanding. 

The job he fills and the way he fills it require that kind of man. 
The bureau of animal industry is the bi t enterprise of its 
kind in the world. It employs 4,400 people, about 500 of them 
in Washington and the rest scattered all over the United States 
Among them, they are the final authority on nearly everything 
pertaining to livestock. Three of them discovered the hog 
cholera serum that has reduced losses from that disease to save 
the farmers of the United States about $40,000,000 a year— 
a discovery by means of which any farmer can protect his hogs 

inst, cholera. A member of this bureau was responsible for 
the discovery of insect causation of disease—the discovery that 
made the Panama Canal possible by giving to science the secret 
of eliminating yellow fever from the canal zone. Of course, the 
B. A. I. men were not thinking about that when they made the 
the discovery. They were trying to find out how splenetic fever 
was transmitted from Texas cattle to northern cattle, though 
the two never got near enough to- 
gether to see each other. They found 








Dr. John Mohler, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


In all of the kinds 
of things he was 
tried at Mohler 
made good. He 
knew how to apply 
scientific knowledge 
to practical affairs. 
But he alsoshowed 
a fondness for re- 
search, for digging 
deeper into a thing 
than anybody 
had done before. 
That led to his 
being brought back 
to Washington in 
the pathological 
division of the bureau. He stayed there for fifteen 
years, the greater part of the time as chief of the division. 
The pathological division investigates diseases of animals— 
what causes them and how theycanbe cured. Its work is 
constantly helping farmers to save valuable animals, and once 
in a while it saves human life. For instance, this divison 
investigated forage poisoning in horses, discovered that it is 
due to a bacillus that develops in moldy hay and such things, 
and prepared a serum that protects against it. Then the dis- 
covery was made that botulinus poison in canned foods, from 
which a good many human beings have died recently, is caused 
by the same bacilus—and the serum discovered by the bureau 
of animal industry has beer called into use for human beings 
and has saved some of the victims. 

I said a while ago that Mohler looks like a man who sleeps 

undly, but very few men have lost more sleep in the line of 
duty he has. Each of the three times when foot-and-mouth 
disease has got into the United States, Mohler was caught in the 
swirl and rush of the thing and worked night and day until he 
knew that the disease was driven back across the Atlantic. He 
confirmed the di is in the outbreak of 1902. When the 
next one came in 1908 he did a brilliant piece of scientific detec- 
tive work in ing the source of the infection to a contam- 
inated strain of Ipox vaccine. He was directly in charge of 

the eradication work during the out- 
break of 1914-15. 





out that the Texas cattle carried a 
species of tick, that these ticks were 
frequently scattered over pastures 
picked up by the northern cattle and 
transmitted the disease to them. 
As a young man in the bureau, Dr. 
Mohler was on duty as an inspector 
along the Mexican border and learned 
a great deal about the cattle tick. 
He came back to Washington stron 
in the belief that the cattle tick coul 
be eradicated from the southern 
states. The experiment was tried— 
and it has succeeded. The tick has 
been eradicated from considerably 
more than half of the originally in- 
fested territory, and the slaughter 
of the last tick is scheduled for 1923. 
It will represent seventeen years’ 
work when it is completed—and 


to them. 
already it is saving the country forty _ 





Successful Farming wants you to 
know of the wonderful service the U.S. 
department of agriculture is render- 
ing to its readers and to become better 
acquainted with the capable men di- 
recting the work. The bureau of ani- 
mal industry is just one of seventeen 
big bodies of experts on agriculturai 
matters and Dr. Mohler is but one 
of many skilled men working in the 
organizations. These men are your 
“hired hands;’’ and they want you 


Another thing that the bureau of 
animal industry people do is to in- 
spect all live animals that come into 

e United States from foreign coun- 
tries. Most of them are all right, oj 
course, but now and then some 
ofthemare verymuchwrong. Several 

ears some Brahman cattle—the 

oly cattle of the East—were brought 
to our ports by Texas ranchmen, 
cause they are not bothered by the 
cattle ticks. The ranchmen were very 
anxious to get them to their ranches, 
and they had the support of high 
officials of the government in the ef- 
fort. The cattle were to be released 
next day—when this same Mohler we 
have been talking about discovered 
that some of them had surra, a ve 
terrible cattle scou from whi 
this country is free. e holy cattle 
found infected were not released— 








millions of dollars every year. This 
has all been ovate 3 R- by driv- 
ing the cattle every so often, through 
a vat filled with an arsenic solution which kills the tick on 
the animal’s hide. 

The men under Dr. Mohler’s charge inspect all of the meat 
that goes into interstate commerce in the United States, as well 
as all meat that comes into this country and all that goes out. 
In every packing house whose products cross a state line, a 
veterinarian or inspector of the bureau of animal industry in- 
spects the animals Teles they are slaughtered. If there is any- 


and the country was saved from a 
disease that might have done more 
damage than the cattle tick. Even Kedron, General Per- 
shing’s war horse, was denied participation in the New York 
parade because he had not passed quarantine. The bureau was 
asked to waive the restrictions in order that Kedron might carry 
his master in this great home-coming festivity, but Dr. Mohler 
felt that the risk was too great, so the famous steed was required 
to serve his term in quarantine. Those are a few of the things 
that Mohler and his men do for (Continued on page 52) 

















BIRDSEYE 


VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


_ Records of Ancient Civilization ee 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambleg thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








HIS month we will turn 
aside from land and 
to some of the 
old records of their civiliza- 
tions. The greatest collection 
of these records ever gotten 
together in one place is in the 
eat British Museum in 
ndon, England. The writer 
has visited this museum many 
times and each visit has been 
more fascinating than ever. In fact, one never gets tired of 
going back to the very heart of the civilizations of the long ago 
and entering into the home and national life of the e. 
At the entrance of the Egyptian Galleries in the British 
Museum is perhaps the most valuable boulder in existance. 
No doubt it weighs a ton or more, but it is worth its weight in 
id and then some. It is the world famous Rosetta Stone. 
ntil this stone was found and deciphered no one could read 
the writing on the Egyptian monuments. But this stone served 
as the key that unlocked the great treasure house of Egyptian 
literature. This famous stone was found in the river Nile near 
one of the mouths. All know that as the 
Nile nears the sea it divides into small 
streams. It is said that the river used to 
have seven mouths. When Napoleon Bona- 
parte with his army entered Egypt, none 
of these small streams were deep enough 
to allow his transports to pass and some 
dredging had to be done. The work had 
progressed some four miles from the sea 
when this stone was found. 

The boulder is about three and one-half 
by two and one-half feet. On 
ong side is a polished surface 
upon which is writing in three 
languages. At the bottom the 
writing is in Greek and this 
could be deciphered quite 
readily. While no one knew 
what the writing could mean, 
yet the stone was preserved. 

n the course of time one man 
discovered the word “Ptol- 
emy” in the three languages. 
Some time after this another 
man discovered the word 
“Cleopatra” in three lan- 
guages and this caused all to 
redouble their efforts and soon 
it was discovered that the 
entire record was the same in 
each language. The ancient | 
Egyptian writing is called the hieroglyphic, or 
picture lan e. If they wanted to say, “A 
man was mad” they simply made a picture of 
a man with his fist drawn ready to strike. This 
writing was at the top on the stone. The modern 
Egyptian writing is called the demotic and this 
was used by all people. In ancient times only 
the priests were able to write. This stone was 
found in the year 1799, and when Alexandria 
was taken or rather fell into the hands of the 
English this stone was taken to London where 
it still remains in the British Museum. 

While visiting the city of Jerusalem, the writer 
went outside the wall and down to the Pool 
of Siloam and actually washed in the water where 
the blind man washed at the command of Jesus. In 1880 some 
native lads were playing around this pool and one of them fell 
in. Of course he went under and upon coming to the surface 
he noticed some peculiar writing on the stone. This lad told 
his teacher about this and at once there was found on the stone, 
partly concealed by water quite a lot of carving or rather 
writing. This inscription, which is in the purest Hebrew, is an 
account of the digging of the tunnel or conduit thru which the 
pool is supplied with water. 

According to this history of the work, the excavators or work- 
men began digging at both ends of the conduit and as the 
neared together in the center of the rock they heard each other’s 
picks as the rock was chip away. Their calculations were 
exact, for, asthey met in the center of the rock they struck, 
“pick against pick, one against the other and the waters flowed 
from the spring to the pool for a distance of twelve hundred 
cubits.” A cast was made of the rock containing this inscription 
and taken to the British Museum where you can see it today 


















The Black Obelisk and section showing detail. 





Hammurabi and the 
God 


should you visit it. There are 
a thousand inscriptions, obe- 
lisks, casts, tablets and other 
things in the British Museum 
that not only throw light upon 
but confirm bible history. 
Whole libraries, with codes of 
law, peculiar customs of the 
people and such like have been 
discovered in the ruins of cities that have been buried for 
centuries and have been brought at great expense to this great 
treasure house in London. In the regular official chronicles 
of many of the ancient peoples were recorded only the good 
things done by their kings and if a king or ruler was a disgrace 
to their civilization sometimes they did not even mention his 
name. Skeptics used to ridicule the bible, saying that it was not 
reliable at all, insomuch as it often gives names of kings not 
mentioned in the official records of the nations themselves. 
But in almost every case there was hidden away inyssome 
secret library inscriptions, and thousands of years Mans these 
have been dug up and in practically every case the bible record 
has been confirmed by them. In our official records we follow 
the methods of the ancient people, Some 
of the readers of this article will be shocked 
at the statement that one of our great 
presidents of the United States was a 
murderer. He very calmly and deliberately 
shot a man to his death and yet was elected 
to the highest office within the gift of the 
American people. How many of the histories 
in our schools say anything about such a 
thing? This by the way is one reason that 
the bible stands today as the 
most reliable historical record 
in existance, for it makes no 
attempt to cover up or mini- 
mize the crimes men com- 
mitted—it tells the story of 
men’s failures as well as their 
successes. 

In connection with the above 
it is interesting to note that in 
the British Museum is all that 
is left of a royal library which 
is nearly three thousand years 
old. It was found in the ruins 
of an old palace in Nineveh. 
When this discovery was made 
some years ago it was pro- 
nounced “one of the most im- 
portant and valuable ever 
made in the province of arch- 
aeology.” The city of Nineveh 
was destroyed hundreds of years before the 
Christian era and these records tell of events 
that occurred long before Abraham was born. 
In fact here is the Assyrian account of the flood 
that was made perhaps hundreds of years be- 
fore the days of Moses and the story is nearly 
oe sgn in detail as that recorded in the 

ible. 

The Black Obelisk was found in the ruins of 
Shalmaneser which was located on the Tigris 
river. ‘This stone not only confirms the bible 
statements that were in doubt but it gives 
pictures of certain events as well as descriptions 
of same. On this stone are twenty pictures and 
the inscriptions tell what they mean. In a glass 
case near the doorway is a monument nearly eight feet high. It 
is the celebrated Code of the Laws of Hammurabi who lived 
in the days of Abraham. On one side of this is the king himself 
and the Sun-god which he worshiped and on the other side in 
twenty-eight columns is one of the most celebrated series of 
laws in existance. 

Going from London to Paris we enter another one of the 
world’s t museums. This is called the Louvre. Here is the 
famous Moabite stone. This stone was found near the border- 
line between the countries of Moab and Palestine. It is about 
four feet high and rounded at the top. On one side there 
is a long inscription of thirty-four lines. In 1868 an Arab sheik 
told a French missionary in that country about it and later on 
he told the German consul in Jerusalem, who took steps at 
once to secure it for the Berlin museum. ym the same time 
another man had heard about it and offered to purchase it 
from the Arabs, Altho the stone had (Continued on page 70 





The Moabite stone. 
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The new barn on the Iowa state foie g 
house 1,600 head of cattle. In adc 


ing rooms and offices. The barn has electric lights, running water and all other conveniences. 


THE KAIR AND THE FARMER 

One of the most potent forces in rural 
education today is the county and district 
fair. It is well for us to consider this fact 
when planning our crops for the coming 
season in order that we may do our part 
in swelling the exhibits at our local fair 
and demonstrating what we can do in the 
way of improving the quality of our 
products. 

Some of us are apt to look only at the 
show side of the fair; to see merely the 
amusement and entertainment features. 
But as a matter of fact the fair is a school, 
not a show. 

Just as a child attending school needs 
periods of relaxation, so we grown-up 
children must have our playtime also, 
and the entertainment features of the 
county fair are in the nature of a recess 
when we forget momentarily the strictly 
educational part. Our county fairs are 
doing a great work in educating the farmer 
to better methods of 
growing his crops, breed- 





The livestock at the fair did not just 
happen, Mr. Bookwalter points out. There 
is no luck or chance in producing a full- 
blown Guernsey, a Duroc or a Percheron. 
“Such livestock,” he says, “comes onl 
from long years of thought by the breed- 
ers, by experimenting in flesh and blood 
down thru the generations. It comes from 
analysis of balanced rations, made up of 
green grass, cured hay, high bred corn, 
silage scientifically made—all from the 
soil of our farms. What an individual 
breeder may be doing on his farm can be 
seen along many rural highways but to 
see what they are doing collectively, and 
see the results in the highest form of per- 
fection, the city man must go to the state 
fair. It is only there that he can get the 
vision of what is going on in a big way in 
the farming regions of his own state and 
know what the farmers are actually accom- 
plishingin agricultureand stock breeding.”’ 

The finest products of the farms find 





rounds is one of the largest and most elaborate show pavilions. It is being built at a cost of $200,000 and will 
lition it will contain a big show and sale ring with a seating capacity of 1,000. There will be herdsmen’s sleep- 
It will be thrown open for the first time this year. 


out the year. If no, improvement occurs 
the glut of grain will be lacking in terminal 
markets because it cannot be moved from 
the farms, but the grower will be faced 
with the problem of storing his grain right 
on the farm for an uncertain period. 

Where there is ample granary room this 
is not a serious matter, but where this is 
lacking, the most sensible plan is to stack 
the grain and wait the clearing of trans- 

rtation lines later in the season. It has 

come the fashion in many places to 
thresh from the shock and in many 
neighborhoods it is impossible to find a 
man who can build a decent grain stack, 
tho stacking affords the solution to the 
holding problem and is the cheapest 
storage in the world. 

Cheapness is the prime recommenda- 
tion of stacking, but to this let us add 
that it also improves quality of grain. 
Grain that goes thru the sweat never heats 
in the bin. Last year the first wheat 
threshed in our section 
heated immediately and 
the elevators were full, 





ing his livestock and 
bettering his home con- 


so the problem of caring 





ing to take the drudgery 
out of farm work, en- 
abling the farmer to in- 
crease the financial re- 
turns from his acres and 
broadening the horizon | 
of the farmer and his 
family in a social way. 
The county fair is a 
valuable supplement to 
the agricultural college. 
There still exists some 
prejudice against “‘scien- 
tific’ farming, but 
when the so-called book 


ditions. They are help- 
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for this heated grain be- 
came a nuisance. The 
few who stacked saved 
on the cost of threshin 

and got more per bushe 
by waiting. The old art 
of stacking needs to be 
revived till the farmer 
and transportation com- 
panies can work to- 
gether, an event that 
does not seem probable 
for several years. 

A man who stacked 
his grain, using his own 
labor, last summer, esti- 
mates that he saved in 








farmer backs up his 
theories with concrete ‘ 
evidence in the form of 


A new kind of parade has taken the place of the wartime military 
It is the livestock parade and exhibition of the state 


labor alone at least one- 
third the cost over shock 


a P ff reviews. - nee 
exhibits which carry o and county fairs. The stock parade is always the grand, final threshing. This was 
the prizes at the fair, he feature of the livestock shows at the various state and district largely accomplished by 
puts the —, - fairs. The above picture shows one section of the million dollar being agg to stack- 
rout. When his neigh- cattle review at the Iowa state fair. The parade is here seen ing early in the mornin 

while the thresher coul 


bors see the results he 
has obtained thru im- 
proved methods they 





passing before the crowds in the grand stand. 


not start till the middle 
of the forenoon, owing 








naturally are interested 

and so the leaven begins 

to work—and keeps on working, winning 
new converts to better farming methods. 
These fairs are doing valiant work for the 
advancement of agriculture. and they 
deserve the support and hearty coopera- 
tion of every farmer. 

The state fair, too, is an important part 
of this great rural education system—sort 
of a post-graduate course. The man or 
woman who goes to the state fair with a 
receptive mind and a determination to 
learn will secure a liberal education. 
Speaking of the state fair Charles A. 
Bookwalter, a well-known Indiana fair 
man, said: “The city man who year after 
year goes to the state fair and looks be- 
neath the surface of things finds that it 
is not the business and manufacturing of 
the cities that are alone worth the doing, 
but that the foundation upon which city 
enterprises are built is made up of the 
farms, and that the outstanding feature 
of our farms is our livestock.” 





their way to the state fair, and tens of 
thousands of the men, women, boys and 
girls of the farms visit the exposition to 
see the wonderful results of proper farm- 
ing methods as exemplified in the splendid 
exhibita. Here they secure not only much 
valuable information, but also inspiration 
which enables them to go back to the 
farm with a broader vision and to make 
the fullest use of their creative ability. 
They will no longer be content to follow 
the old methods, nor even to merely keep 
we with their progressive neighbors. 

hey will expand their endeavors in their 
determination to lead, not follow, and 
every farmer within the circle of their in- 
fluence will benefit thereby!—N. 8. G., O. 


GRAIN STACKING CHEAP 
STORAGE 
The transportation question promises to 
limit severely grain marketing during the 
coming harvest season and no doubt thru- 





to the heavy dew. The 
crew which follows the 
thresher has to work late at night to offset 
this handicap and the hours of labor are 
very irregular. If a breakdown occurred 
the delay was costly to the farmer, as he 
had a large number of men to be cared for. 

A crew of five men make a very nice 
stacking gang, one man to remain on the 
stack and the others pitch grain and load 
two wagons, keeping the wisniiee at the 
stack nearly continuous. It is remarkable 
how quickly a large acreage can be stacked 
by this method; and the best feature is 
that such a gang is cheap compared with 
the shock, threshing crew, both in immedi- 
ate and final cost. Where no farm storage 
is provided, we suggest the lexed farm- 
er try stacking and find its worth and 
cheapness.—H. A. 


Twenty-six hundred quarts of milk are 
used by the average American farm family 
in the form of milk, cream, butter, or 
cheese each year. 
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Cleaning Cut with Gasotine 


Your Part in Goodyear’s Pla 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Coating with Cement 





Wadding In the Putty 
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**I believe the use of Goodyear Tire Putty and Cement has helped me to get more than 4,000 
miles extra from one of my tires. The Goodyear people persuaded me to buy and keep the 
Tire Putty Outfit in my car and showed me how to use it. I am glad they did, because I 
sealed a bad 2\%-inch glass-cut with this putty. Since then the tire has given 5,000 more 
miles and is still in service, although it surely wouldn’t have lasted for another 1,000 
miles except for the use of the putty.’’—C. A. Seelman, 5629 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 
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‘i are included in the Goodyear Service 
Plan three fundamental elements: the building 
of a fine tire, its convenient distribution, and an 
effort to help users exact every possible mile. 

The first element is accomplished in the Goodyear 
factories, where every phase of manufacture is so 
safeguarded that in use these tires will protect our 
good name. 

The second element, that of convenient distribution, 
is effected through those thousands of Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere who deem your 
satisfaction the most valuable factor in their 
business. 


The third element in the plan endeavors to increase 


tire mileage for the user, and is most effective in 
those cases where the user lends it his full support. 
So, Goodyear Dealers teach the causes of premature 
tire failure; they provide lessons on tire care; they 
will supply you with Goodyear Tire Savers and 
teach you how to use them. 

Your part in this plan is to take advantage of their 
advice and carry tire savers in your car, so that 
when necessary, you can repair tire injuries either 
on the road or in your own garage. 

At the nearest Goodyear Service Station Dealer, 
ask for advice and for the six Goodyear lessons on 
tire care; and stock your car with tire savers—these 
provide the means to greater tire mileage. 


GOOD YEAR. 


TIRE SAVERS 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Dayton Airless Tires will free you 





from all tire trouble. They are used 
extensively on passenger cars and 
delivery cars. 

They prevent delays, save time and 
save money. On the crowded streets 
of cities or on lonely roads far from 
help, Dayton Airless Tires can be 
relied upon. They never puncture 
never blow out, need no pumping and 
no patching. Piers of live rubber 
oe mn by air spaces absorb all 
jolts and make them easy riding. 


Equip Now With Dayton Airless 


If you drive a Ford, Maxwell, Chev- 
rolet, new Overland Four, or any car 
using 30x3, 30x34 or 31x4 inch size 
tires, equip with Dayton Airless. 
They are guaranteed 8,000 miles, but 
records of users show two, three and 
four times that mileage. 

Mail the coupon for booklet and 
price list. Investigate the uninter- 
rupted service and lasting economy 
of Dayton Airless equipment. 


A Splendid Opportunity 


is offered to substantial business men 
in territories where we have no dealers 
at present. Previous experience in 
the tire business is not necessary. 
Wire or write. 


The Dayton Airless Tire Co. 


Dept. 146 
Dayton, Ohio 









The Dayton 
Airless Tire Co. 


Dept. 146, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obli- 
gation, booklet, prices and 
more information on Dayton 
Airless Tires, as follows: 
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BALING HAY AND STRAW 

Baling hay or straw costs from $1.50 
to $2 a ton. Where barn room is lacking 
it pays to bale hay and put it under a 
shed. It pays to bale straw and protect 
it from the wea as soon as the price 
yl $8 a ton. Straw oo eed 
or increasingly i right 
oat straw. Left in Piles — the wind- 
stacker, straw rapidly deteriorates from 
rain and sun and much is wasted for feed. 
Some farmers say it pays to bale hay or 
we ey for the ease with which it is 
. It surely does occupy small space 

and — forage will keep indefinitely ina 


ight writer pa Wy ape ateusting 
si at one of the ocean shipping 
hay markets. This particular firm was 
then filling a contract for two thousand 
tons of timothy hay to be delivered to the 
Philippines for the use of United States 
cavalry horses. 

The ordi bales, which we farmers 
think are fairly solid, were opened and 
the hay run thru a ial machine that 
cleaned out an unbelievable amount of 
dirt and trash. The freshly cleaned hay 
was then reduced under hydraulic pres- 
sure to bales slightly smaller than ordinary 
farm bales but vepees twice as much. 
That is to say, the hydraulic press would 
squeeze an ordi bale into forty per- 
cent of its original bulk. is bale was 
almost as hard and solid as wood. A 
sharp blow from a hatchet scarcely dented 
it, and it required four bale wires to hold 
it. It was said that one of these bales 
would lie in water for days without soak- 
ing in more than an inch or so. 

ay as a cash crop has been exception- 
ally profitable for the past two years. As 
it is likely to remain so for several years 
to come, the farmer or rancher with a 
surplus of hay should find a baling ma- 
chine a good investment. 

A baler, used at odd times when other 
work is not pressing, makes an ideal im- 

lement for neighborly cooperation. A 
friend of the writer owns a baler in 
partnership with his nearest neighbor. By 
exchanging work in dull seasons without 
the employment of hired help, these two 
men bale all of their spare forage at a 
very small cost.—H. B. T. 

A TRUCK FOR FARM HAULING 

A neighboring farmer owns a motor 
truck with which he has done a great 
deal of hauling for the farmers who live 
within two or three miles of him. The 
truck has proven to be an excellent in- 
vestment for him, and itspresencein the 
community has been a t accommoda- 
tion to the farmers who freely patronize it. 

Some four years ago when he bought the 
truck, there were a number of doubtsasto 
how.a farmer in his position could afford 
to own it, altho it was only aoneandone- 
half ton truck. He owns eighty acres of 
land, and it was pointed out that no farmer 
with that size of farm could have much 
use for a motor truck. But it seems that 
a good many had not given this man full 
credit for his youthfulness and resource- 
fulness, but the fact remains that the 
motor truck made a big difference in him. 


The first thing he did was to haul away | P 


his wheat and to buy more corn and haul 
it into his cribs. He had money i ~. away 
somewhere, and soon he was ha from 
a nearby stockyards a carload of nice 
looking feeders. He went around over the 
country and picked up several loads of 
shotes in his truck and set to work in earn- 
est to turn his silage, corn and hay into 
pork and beef. . 

It wasn’t long until the neighbors began 
to call him in to haul a few loads of fat 
hogs to the local packing house. He took 
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them so quickly that the hogs hadn’t 
time to shrink more than a pound or so 
where formerly the shrinkage amounted 
to four or six pounds, and it wasn’t long 
until all the hogs in the country were going 
to market in his truck. Being enterprising, 
he hauled early in the morning and in the 
evening or on bad days, so that hauling 
did not interfere with his farm work to any 
extent. Consequently the truck has paid 
for itself twice over and increased the 
profits of the young farmer, because it has 
Tt his farm transport problem.— 


DRAINAGE AND DROUGHT 

Crops will secure more moisture the 
season through and suffer less from 
drought on soils that are well drained 
than they will where such conditions do 
not prevail. At first thought, this may 
seem quite cont. to reason, yet it is a 
fact beyond question. The explanation 
is to be found in the fact that the develop- 
ment of root systems is governed to a 
considerable extent by conditions which 
prevail in the soil. Plants take in oxygen 
through their roots as well as moisture. 
When a growing plant extends its root 
system downward it does so only to the 
extent to which it finds conditions to its 
liking. If the soil is poorly drained, the 
plant will not push its roots below the 
point where it ceases to find air as well as 
moisture. Further growth will be made 
laterally. Consequently, crops that stand 
on poorly drained soil do not have deep- 
reaching root systems; and inasmuch as 
— which prevail in —— rt 
of the growing season govern root develop- 
ment more Sal than those of later 
weeks, there comes a time in midsummer 
when the ground water recedes, leaving 
the crop unable to secure the moisture 
needed for its growth. The development 
of root systems in well drained soil tends 
to be just as far downward as it is pos- 
sible for the particular plants to push 
them. Consequently, midsummer drought 
conditions find them much better pre- 
pared to continue growing.—O. C. 


A SIMPLE WATER SYSTEM 

Mr. W. H. Elhart of Illinois has fixed 
up a water system which he says does 
not quite come up to running water, 
but it surely does save the women folks 
a lot of steps. ; 

He has two cisterns. One catches rain 
water from the roof; the other he fills at 
frequent intervals from the deep well. 
His hard water cistern holds about 
twenty barrels, so he doesn’t have to start 
the engine very often except to pump 
water to the stock out in the barn. 

In the kitchen Mr. Elhart has arranged 
a large sink with a cistern pump at each 
end. One of these cistern pumps draws 
soft water, the other well water. It is not 
much of a trick to pump water from a 
shallow cistern; the water is right in the 
kitchen where it is handy, there is no 
heavy pumping from a deep well, and 
there is no “water pail” always going 
dry. It takes little time and trouble or 
expense to install such a system; the only 
extra cost is for a pipe from the well and 
the extra expense of the small well water 
cistern and extra pump over what a sink 
and « soft water cistern outfit would cost. 
The work of installing the system can be 
easily done by the farm help. , 

If you are not = ready to put in a 
ressure system, the above is a practical 
idea for consideration. 


DIMMING THE HEADLIGHTS 
How can I most easily frost the glass 
in my automobile headlights at home?— 
M. L. W., Mich. . 
Dissolve as much Epsom salts as pos- 
sible in a half cup of warm water. Spread 
the water y on the inside of the 
headlight glass. When the water is 
evaporated a fair frosting will result. It 





is good for several months. 
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Gives You Perfect Pattern 


VER 400 different gauges ad- 
(insted to micrometer ac- 
curacy are used—and half as 
many searching inspections and 
tests made—in manufacturing your 
Winchester Shotgun, on which you 
depend for half of the work of pro- 
ducing the Winchester perfect shot 
pattern. 


Every step in the manufacture 
and loading of each Winchester 
Shell requires equally careful at- 
tention. 


The Winchester perfect shot pat- 
tern is achieved by working to the 
principle of accuracy. By holding 
materials to the strictest quality 
standards and keeping manufac- 
turing tolerances minutely exact, 
in making both guns and shells. 
And above all, by making Win- 
chester Shotguns and Shells espec- 
ially for each other. 


And then making sure of the result 
by still further tests. 


When your ruffed grouse roars 
up out of the briers and speeds 
away among the pines, he will find 
no open space to get through in 
the Winchester shot pattern you 
shoot at him. Winchester testing 
and inspection have made sure that 
the shot pellets will be evenly dis- 
tributed without sacrifice of speed. 


The Winchester pattern shown 
above was made at 35 yards, using 
114% ounces of standard No. 8 shot} 
circle 30 inches. 


Use a Winchester Model 12 Ham- 
merless Repeating Shotgun, 12, 16, 
or 20 gauge. Or if you prefer, a 
Model 97 with exposed hammer, 12 
gauge. 


And always buy Winchester 
Shells—Leader or Repeater smoke- 
less, New Rival or Nublackin black 
powder. We make but one claim 
for them—the service they give you. 
Of course they are completely water- 
proof, correctly made, primed, 
loaded, wadded and crimped. Like 
all Winchester products, they are 
balanced in quality. 


Buy your gun and shells from 
your local hardware or sporting 
goods dealer. And write to us any 
time you wish information. 


For Short Ranges 


Avoid mutilating your game un- 
necessarily. Winchester Brush Loads 
give you the same pattern at 25 yards 
with agun of any bore, from cylinder 
to fullchoke, asafull choke gives you 
at 40 yards with the standard load. 
Without loss of velocity, penetration 
or uniformity; due to the superior 
Winchester patented shot spreader. 





The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


How Winchester 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.---NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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| Yeu Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
*FLavo” Flour 
in your community on this New Won- 
derful milling 


— no D ex- 
perience necessary 


Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, 
supply your community with flour and 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you get the extra profit of mak- 
ing “A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
‘MIDGET MARVEIL,.”’ The newpro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
flour mill that is revolutionizing the 
milling industry. It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
roller mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of using our Nationally advertised 
Brand. 

“ bh) 


“Famous for ite Flavor” 
We furnish the sacks with your 
name printed on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examines sam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and keeps your products up to our 
high ‘‘Flavo”’ standard. We start you 
in business with our “ Confidential 
Selling Plans’’ and teach you the busi- 
ness of milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with 15 barrels 
per day, mill with as 
little as §3,500 capi- 
tal. Other sizes up 
to 100 barrels. 

_Over 2000 communi 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills. 
Start now milling 

Flavo’’Flourin your 
own community be- 
fore some one else 





takes —— of 
wonde 
portunity. - f 


Write today for our Pree Book, “* The 

Wonderful Flue Mu.” ** 
The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
870-876 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, K. 
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YOUR 1920 POTATO DIGGER MUST SAVE MONEY. 
DOGO@D WORK AND BE FREE FROM TROUBLE 


THE 0.K.CHAM PION 

ISeaSUCH A DIGGER. OUR FREE BIG 
CATALOG HAS 25 PAGES OF WON- 
DERFUL HELPS ON BIGGER AND 
BETTER CROPS. LET US SEND iT. 


—~ CHATPION CORPORATION-— 
SER CHICAGO AVE. HAMMOND. IND. 





Best quality censtay net backed by Government 
tests. Guaranteed to besatisfactory.Save money by 
buying direct from us. Also Seed Wheat. 


Write today for samples, prices and catalog. 


DAVE PECK SEED CO., 103 Pa Ave, Evansville, ind. 


from insufficient care of the cooling 
of the tractor or automobile. 
cooling system consists of a rad- 
iator, water j around the engine 
inders and a fan. The primary object 
the system is to carry the heat of com- 
bustion away from the engine. Should 
the system become clogged up, the pump 


action i , or the fan belt slip, the 
engine wo heat very rapidly, resulting 
in what is known as an overheated engine. 


A direct result of an overheated engine is 
badly warped valves, stuck rings and 
scored cylinder walls. 

Cooling systems employed may be clas- 


sified into three general — First, 
thermosiphon systems; second, itive 
circulated systems; third, air cooled sys- 


tems. In the thermosiphon system the 
water circulation depends on the temper- 
ature of the water and the rate of cooling 
due to the air passing thru the radiator. 
The faster the rate of cooling of the water 
in the radiator the faster the heat of com- 
bustion of the engine will be carried away 
and the cooler the engine will run. The 
chief difference between the thermosiphon 
system and the forced system is that a 
pump is employed in the latter case which 
circulates the water in the system. The 
air cooled system is not used at present 
on tractors and will not receive further 
mention here. This system, however, 
consists of air forced over the engine 
which is constructed with a number of 
cooling ribs offering considerable radiation 
area to the wiping action of the air. 

The temperature of the cooling water 
should be kept below the boiling temper- 
ature or 212 degrees Fahrenheit. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the water in the radiator at all 
times, a thermometer may be obtained 
which will replace the cap on the radiator 
thus showing at all times and at a glance 
the temperature of the engine. The tem- 
perature should run about 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit or lower. If it runs very much 
higher than this the cause should be de- 
termined at once and remedied. 

Chief among the things that may cause 
an engine to heat abnormally are insuf- 
ficient lubrication, late spark, carbon in 
the cylinders, dirty water in the cooling 
system, stopped up circulation passages in 
the engine or radiator, faulty pump action, 
slipping fan belt, or low water in the radi- 
ator. In the thermosiphon tem the 
water in the radiator should be kept above 
the inlet from the engine cylinder head. 
Should the water level be maintained be- 
low this point the water would circulate, 
but at a higher temperature. As the water 
falls downward thru the radiator in very 
thin layers it is cooled by the transmission 
of the heat of the water thru the thin 
radiator sections and passing air drawn 
by the fan removes this heat. Any ob- 
struction to the air passing thru the radi- 
rator will cause the temperature of the 
engine to rise. The fan is designed to run 
at a definite speed and handle a definite 
volume of air in order to cool the engine 
to a certain temperature. The volume of 
air handled depends upon the fan speed, 
therefore the fan speed should be main- 
tained. Should the speed of the fan be de- 
creased by belt slippage, the volume of air 
handled will be decreased and the water 
will pass back to the engine at a higher 
temperature. An adjustment is always 

rovided whereby the looseness of the fan 
belt may be taken up and this should be 
done whenever necessary. 

In the positive system a pump is de- 
pended upon to circulate the water and 
due to its construction would prevent cir- 
culation should the pump stop working. 
By removing the iator cap the action 
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IWHY THE ENGINE GETS HOT 
Importance of Proper Cooling 


of the water is visible, indicating whether 
or not the pump is doing duty. 
clean water should always be used in the 
radiator. Should dirt get in the system it 
is liable to plug up some of the passages 
ing in a heating engine. The radi- 
ator should be cleaned out by applying 
force from a city hydrant or elevated tank 
ing water to flow thru for a short 
time. If the water system is found to be 
in good condition and the engine contin- 
ues to heat this heating may be due to de- 
fective lubrication, late spark, or carbon 
in the cylinders. These items should be 
carefully checked up and corrected if 
found to be at fault. 
The carbon should be removed at least 
every twenty working days or two hun- 








dred hours of use in the case of the tractor 
and every three thousand miles in the case 
of the automobile. The crank case lubri- 
cant of the tractor engine should be 
drained once a week when in steady serv- 
ice and the system cleaned out by the use 
of kerosene. A gallon of kerosene placed 
in the engine crank case and the engine 
run for about five minutes, after which it 
may be drained, will carry all dirt and 
sediment out of the pipes. Before drain- 
ing the oil, however, the engine should be 
run until the oil is well heated when it will 
run out easily. Late spark may beldue to 
running with the spark lever too low or the 
ignition may n retiming. 

The writer has found most troubles from 
heating engines due to minor troubles such 
as insufficient water in the radiator due 
to evaporation, or leaky connections. The 
water level should be carefully watched 
and during the hot days water should be 
supplied several times a day. By keeping 
an eye on matters of this nature an idle 
tractor, right in the ‘= season of the 
year, may be avoided. The radiator is 
the pulse of the tractor where the operat- 
a> sh a may readily be determined. 


FENDER CRACKS 


Very frequently small cracks make their 
appearance on the edge of the fender or 
other sheet metal parts which will rapidly 
become big breaks unless they are attended 
to as soon as they make their appearance. 
Drill a small hole in the metal and thru the 
crack, near its outerend. Slip a rivet thru 
the run on a burr and then rivet the head 
firmly. This method prevents vibration of 
the edges of the crack, which is the cause 
that induces the spreading of the crack. 
A brushful of enamel or paint will render 





this repair invisible. 
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Firestone 


[AST year Firestone lifted 

the 30x3%-inch tire out 
from all the sizes made and 
focused attention on it—as 
the only tire size capable of 
quantity production. And 
not only the tire user but 
the whole tire industry re- 
sponded. 





Firestone built an exclusive 
factory devoted to this size— (non-skid) 


and worked outa specialized $22 Sa 50 


way of manufacturingthistire Gran Te r* 
in quantity—without a back- ay lube 
ward move—every tire good. Red Tube $422 














Today—while others are cen- 
tering on the tire for owners 
of small cars, the Firestone 
3%-inch is out in front with 
a highly specialized and bed- 
rock economical method of 
manufacture. 





Firestone is two years ahead because 
Firestone saw two years ahead—and you 
owners of light cars get the beneht. 


Most Miles 
per Dollar 
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ROPY MILK 

I am having much trouble with ropy 
milk. It seems to be under control one 
week, then in a few days it is again ropy. 
I wash and scald my utensils and I sun 
them. We are cond chews milking. The 
cows are all in good condition and are not 
parecty. I am puzzled to know how to 

andle this.—G. L., Ia. 

We have had a number of inquiries 
recently from people who are at a loss to 
name a cause for their ropy milk. It is 
largely due to an organism that gets into 
the milk from standing pools of stagnant 
water. If such is present, drain or fence 
off if ible. Once started, as it is for 
‘ou, the condition is hard to get rid of. 
lean up all of your utensils and boil 
them, then thoroly clean and scald them 
after each milking. Be sure you wash in 
lukewarm water and get all the milk out 
of the corners before scalding. Thoroly 
clean and whitewash the stables. Get 
the sun to every corner. Continue the 
sunning of the utensils as you have in 
the past. In addition, it may be neces- 
sary for you to pasteurize the milk by 
heating gently to one hundred and “ye 3 
five degrees Fahrenheit, and holding t 
temperature there for thirty minutes. 


RYE FOR - NEXT SPRING 
How about rye as a spring pasture? I 
have some pretty fair land now in corn 
and I am going to need spring pasture bad 
next year. Would you advise it for pigs 
end cattle?—N. R. W., Ia. 

Rye is an excellent spring pasture for 
pigs and cattle for the period between the 
drylot and clover. It may then be relieved 
from pasturing and allowed to make a 
crop to thresh. You can plant the rye 
between the rows of corn, or if your corn 
is down, simply cut it up in order to sow 

e. If you will need pasture next sprin 
this will pay you. About the middle o 
September is the best time where rye is 
sown on a prepared field. August is a 
good time for sowing between corn rows, 
as the rye will make little growth there. 
If sown in August in the open it may be 
necessary to pasture it off in the autumn 
to prevent it from becoming too rank. 


















































DURO CORN CRIB 


A /, rr > 


- —_— ~ 


Stock sizee—126 bushels, 300 bush- VC 
and 900 bushels, 


Sonar cues te enter 


The “Duro” isthe only crib that 
an be used for elther corn or wheat. 


Uoewrasee Todo, 
, en THE C.C.FOUTS CO, 


DUCKS HAVE CRAMPS 

What is wrong with my ducks? The 
stiffen up and get cramps and die. e 
do not have any place for them to swim 
but they have plenty of cold water to 
drink all the time. We have cornmeal 
and bran mixed for feed. I have lost 
nearly a fourth of my ducks.—L. M., Ill. 

Your ducks are probably cram by 
the cold water, together with the hot 
weather of summer. Ducks should have 
plenty of shade during the warm summer 
weather. Do not give very cold water. 
Remove the cornmeal from their feed. 
Bran is good; bran and potatoes make an 
excellent mixture. Provide an abundance 
of green material, such as vegetables, 
green grass and such feeds. 


LATE FALL GARDEN 

I wonder if you have had any experience 
with fall gardens. If I planted up to the 
middle of August, what do you advise to 
plant? We have good soil, and maybe we 
could get some water on it from our wind 
mill pump.—L. J., Mo. 

There are a number of vegetables that 
will do well in the garden if you plant 
them in early August. Of course an early 
frost may stop them, but if some protec- 


You must burn coal or wood. Coal 

8 scarce and high 

Zalond hae eh eetord, et 7 —4 
Cut your wood for almost nothing. 


SYou can get delivery if you buy 
Big demand later, rite for 


is Lever Controlled. You to 
Start—Pull to stop. speed you want 
dtwuhh wompuse: De ay a 
Easy Payments. Big ‘and pricelist Free, 


Wirre Encine Worxs 


1617 Oakland Ave., SPineburekt Pe: 


1617 Empire Bidg., 
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[early frosts, then they can take full ad- 
vantage of the several weeks of warm 
weather that usually follows. Turnips 
are a very commonly planted crop. 
Spinach, lettuce and radishes may_ be 
sown in August and will do fine if shaded 
a little during the first weeks of hot 
weather. Cucumbers for pickling may 
be had if your soil is very rich and you 
can supply plenty of water. Be sure they 
do not receive any check tho, for if the 
do they will not yield even a crop of s 
pickles. Even sweet corn has been known 
to make part of a crop if sown as late as the 
first part of August. Choose the very 
earliest possible variety. You might get 
part of a crop. 


IS GOING TO MAKE SORGHUM 

Can you please = god it is time 
to use sugar cane for syrup. 
have some planted and would like to 
make some molasses.—R. F. D., Pa. 

From the time the sorghum seed ‘is in 
the late milk stage until it is becoming 
dry is the best time for syrup makin 
from sugar cane. Some prefer to wait unt 
the seed is hard before cutting, as the 
sugar content is still higher then, but they 
run the danger of a frost before all of the 
cane is worked up. Earlier than this the 
cane is too green and the resulting syrup 
will have an unripe taste. If cut when the 
seeds are very hard, the juice is said to be 
difficult to clarify and the flavor of the 
syrup is not good. We would suggest that 
you write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 477, 
entitled “Sorghum Syrup Manufacture.’ 
This bulletin will be sent you free of 
charge and will give you complete infor- 
mation concerning the processes involved 
in sorghum ing. jj 

( 


HARVESTING PEANUTS. 

When should nuts be harvested? 
How is it done the easiest way to save 
the hay?—E. B., S. Dak. 

The best time to harvest peanuts is just 
after the first nuts become fully matured 
and before there is any danger of their 
sprouting. If harvesting is too much de- 
layed the most mature nuts ma — 
to sprout in the wet soil, in the Pall. n 
order to have the tops for hay, it will be 
necessary to use ater care in pulling 
the peanuts and of course it is necessary 
to harvest them before frost in this case. 
The simplest way to gather peanuts, if 
the weather is sufficiently dry, is to pull 
the vines and pile them in ricks "e 








, turn 
them each day until they are cured. 
the weather is wet, you should place them 
in small piles like haycocks. In a few 
days take them to the barn and spread 
them in the loft in as thin a layer as _ 
sible in order to complete the curing. The 

anuts may be removed from the vines 
Lelere or while you are putting the hay 
in the mow. 


KILLING A WILLOW CLUMP 
Would you tell me how is the best wa 
to kill out wiliow bushes? They are small 

bushes in clumps.—A. R., Ky. 

Grub out the roots of the willow as much 
as possible this summer. Continue per- 
sistent sprouting at regular intervals until 
winter, not allowing any willow sprouts 
to remain long above ground before cut- 
ting them off. Repeat the sprouting next 
year and as long as necessary until the 
willow clumps are killed out. If you do 
not object to making the soil sterile you 
can soak the soil about the clump with 
hot water in which you have dissolved 








tion is offered to carry the plants thru the | 


two or three og we of salt per gallon. 
Then repeatedly chop out all the sprouts 
as suggested above. 
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IS YOURS ON THIS LIST? 
The Makers of These Cars, 


Trucks and Tractors Use 
Gredag as Factory 





Equipment: 









CARS 


















Allen Locomobile 
American Lone Star 
ggs Marmon 
Chandler McFarian 
Chevrolet Oakland 
Cleveland Packard 
Dispatch Paterson 
Dixie-Flyer Premier 
Elgin Sayers / 
Franklin Templar | 
/ Jones exan 
a S u Jordan Winther | 
* issel 
| 
SIN ; find 
G any old gear lubricant you happen to fin TRUCKS | 
handy is a pretty bad practice. 
Chevrolet Parker | 
Every time you throw your gears into mesh, you Day-Elder Ranger 
Defiance Riker | 
throw 28,000 pounds of pressure on every gear tooth. Duplex _ Seagrave 
What happens then? The lubricant is usually squeezed out, oa gee Sign ! | 
. . . ° . . otew - 
or else vaporized, by friction. Jones Texan 
6i0 ' Kalamazoo Triumph i 
Gredag, the clinging lubricant, cannot be squeezed out. Kissel White Hickory | 
It resists pressure. It resists temperature and climatic Lone Star Ward La France 
changes. It never gums or channels, never melts and runs 
away. It stays on the job—always lubricating, a!ways TRACTORS 
taking the press out of pressure, extending the life of ae ) 
: . age : ye Coleman Prairie Dog | 
differential, transmission, and universal joints. It protects Dakota Russell | 
bearings, too—prevents scoring and friction. = Triumph 
inn r 
For the life of your car, truck, or tractor, get Gredag, mor ene Stroud | 


from any good accessory dealeror hardware store, today. 
Have it handy next time your car needs lubricating. 


AN ACHESON PRODUCT 


Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc. 
23 W. 43rd Street, New York City 





In addition over 150 manu- 


facturers of cars, trucks 
and tractors have 
O. K‘d the use 


of Gredag. 


Oe 
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Tenth Year 


TRUCKS 


= 





This tag is the sign 
of the “Tenth Year 
Federal.” It is at- 
tached to every Fed- 
eral truck purchased 
this year and is sig- 
nificant of the ex- 
perience and respon- 
sibility of a com- 
pany that, in the 
past ten years, has 
produced more than 
50,000,000 dollars 
worth of successful 
motor trucks. 


Federal Motor Track Co., Detroit, Mich 


Learn Motor 
MechanicsRight 

















Prepare yourself for the best Jobs and the 
ne start @ business of your own by getting the 
t training in Motor Mechanics. Out complete 
equipment and “horse sense” methods insure you 
——y~ —y Lyn instruction. Our gradu- 
atoe (from 16 years to of age) are recog- 
best trained, most com- 


nised everyw as the 
petent workmen. 

7 Weeks Here Make You a Master Mechanic 
You don’t need education or previous experience. 
Age is no drawback. No text books, no 
charte or lectures. You learn by doing. You 
work on actual equipment with expert m at 
your side to show you how and make it easy to 
learn every detail in connection with autos, trucks, 
tractors, pl » or stati Life 
scholarship privileges. (No col: epted) 
FREE Y. M. C. A. b 





— 
Pe aS am. ey 





tod + 





hip to each 
Includes swimming pool, wrestling, boxing, ete. 
FREE book showing equipment you work on and 
describing our Write for it NOW~Today 
F. D. HENNESSY, President ‘ 
IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
**The Quality School’’ 

797 Nebraska Street, Sioux City, Iowa 
Pronounced by official inspectors ‘‘one ofthe best 
schools in the country’’ 

OFFICIAL SCHOOL OF HART-PARR Co, 
In which to train purchasers in tractor care, repair and operation. 
KT 


Remember 


IOWA STATE 
FAIR 
Aug. 25---Sept. 3 


Only guaranteed advertisements ap- 
pear in pages of Successful Farming. 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
“Tis More Blessed To Give” 


UNDES. & Garo whe sued to 8X 
lowing ve expression 
the same words I when I read it. 
I said, “I wish I were a millionaire—I’d 
make a lot of crippled children happy.” 


» enjoy its visit 
soar St siege! oy sod pad ts 
cri girl, Juani 
to be numbered the little cripples. I was 
born with club feet Row T om ton ee CS ee 
have no father. are nine of us. 
youngest is eighteen months old. My father 
had been afflicted for several years. | over- 


go 

school in a dugout. We live on our claim here. 

e will soon prove up, then we may go to some 

lace where we can go to school. It is awful cold 
— in winter. I would be rey thankful to every 
one that felt like they would help a cripple like me 
walk. No one knows how bad it is not to walk 
but those crippled ones. I expect to live so some 
day I can go where there are no cripples. Yours in 
pain, H. M., Colo.” 


That boy is just as dear to his widowed | 


mother as any boy is to his mother. He 
is just as embarrassed by his deformit 
as your boy would be if he were afflic 


at parental expense, than to create a 
state hospital and maintain it. Private 
institutions must do work in order 
to get the patients. It is a competitive 
money-making lifework with them just 


for the treatment of deformities but I am 
convinced now that the number of those 
so poor that they must be cared for by 
charity or public expense is so small that 
the private institutions could handle 
them more cheaply. Some new othopedic 
sanitariums might have to be started 

rhaps in the West. It may be that I 
oa not heard of all that already exist. 
I would be pleased if those who know of 
such institutions would report them to 
Successful Farming. 
































would make 

the outside contributors feel that the 
town folks have done their share nee 
The burden ought to fall on the | ty in 
which a cripple lives, but not the whole 
expense. en we realize that these 
conditions are not the fault of any one, but 
the results of their neglect are going to be 
felt by the state and the nation, we will 
cease to consider a cripple as a family or 
local burden. s 

We believe that every child has a right 
to an education. If poverty is no longer 
an excuse for keeping a child out of 
school, can we justly say that any de- 
formity that can be remedied is a 
reason why a child should not go to school? 
It is the business of the state to not “y 
furnish the schools for children, but furnis 
the children for the schools. The truant 
officers try to keep all children in school. 
They ought to have the right to send 
crippled children somewhere at public 
expense and make it possible for them to 
attend school. : 

I question the advisability of creating 
state children’s orthopedic hospitals. Judg- 
ing fram the small number that have come 
under our attention since we began this 
work a year ago, I am sure that any state 
could more cheaply pay for the treatment 
of all of its children too poor to be treated 





He is just as anxious to walk so he can| Edith of Oklahoma wants to start 
play and go to school as any natural boy | treatment. We have about half ome. 
38, y more 80. Will our readers see that she is given the 
is one of a great number who are | opportunity afforded Juanita of Missouri 
waiting for funds 80 they can be sent to Dorothy of Michigan? Send all 
ee proper place for t. He is not | money to Cripple Children’s whe Suc- 
next on cess arm- 
the waiting ing, Des 
list. In fact, Moines, Iowa. 
he is the last Perhaps 
one so far. some other 
Our next is breeder of 
Edith of Okla- purebred 
homa. The stock will do 
editor of the as Mr. Walter 
home paper Schirmer of 
has rais- Illinois is of- 
ing funds lo- fering to do as 
cally to > shown in the 
us send Edi following let- 
to St. Louis. ter from him: 
This is a “Dear Sir: I 
splendid work — 
and we com- crippled children 
mend the local fund sometime 
editor for his amp ood om see 
ork. If ante Ton 

great wor 
other home —_— 
eam a 

o the 

when we un- — qt Bag 
biggest | raise funds for 1920. I ar 
a child, it . female) to the 


is highest bidder. 
You are to advertise pig and boost movement and 
when sale is made, entire proceeds to go to the 
—— children’s fund. I am enclosing a picture 
of the pigs’ dam who is a splendid individual 
weighing three hundred and forty pounds when 
eleven months of age at which time this picture 
was taken. The pig which I am offering was sired 
by Rex No. 6383. We intend putting some of 
Rex’s pigs in the show ring this fall 
I trust that this plan will meet with your ap- 
oval and that you may receive a generous ad- 
tion to the crippled children fund.—Walter 
Schirmer, Illinois.’ 

All bids on the above mentioned pi 
should be addressed to Editor o 
Crippled Children’s Fund, Successful 
F Des. Moines, Iowa. Bidding 


arming, 
good | will close September 10th. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
was the number of men in the 
United States who were out of military 
service in the world war because of re- 
ligious belief and by being conscientious 
objectors?—L. L., Okla. 
those who registered in the draft 
there were 55,368 ~ professed religious 
creeds opposed to war. In addition, there 
were those who were called conscientious 
objectors. Of 1,697 cases inquired into by 
a board of the war department, 371 were 
courtmartialed. Then there were 1,584 
appeals to the president for excuses from 
service. Of these, 452 were affirmed or 
granted, 
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Bie more miles you ride 
on Goodrich Tires, the 
greater your wonder grows 


that so many more miles of 
service are still left. 


(soodrich 
‘Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 

































































(L% Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles | 
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DO SOYS CUT CORN YIELD? 

A great many farmers have the idea 
that soybeans when planted with corn 
do not decrease the yield of the latter, 
and some men even go so far as to claim 
that the presence of these legumes in the 
same row increases the yield of grain 
To get at the truth about this mixed crop 
the Illinois experiment station compare 
fields of corn only with fields of corn and 
beans, both checked and drilled. The 
beans grown with the corn in both cases 
were Medium Early Yellow, Ebony and 
and Hong Kong. The results cover the 
two years, 1918 and 1919. 

The-corn that was checked alone aver- 
a fifty-eight bushels for the two crops. 
The three fields of checked corn in which 
beans were planted [the combination 
corn and bean planter was used] averaged 
fifty-one and Gavptenthe bushels, show- 
ing a loss of six and seven-tenths bushels. 
To make up for this loss, there was an 
average yield of five and four-tenths 
bushels of beans. 

The drilled corn made an average of 
fifty-three and nine-tenths bushels with- 
out beans. The three fields with beans, 
for the two years, averaged forty-seven 
bushels, or six and nine-tenths less than 
the straight corn. To balance up against 
the corn loss there was an aver. ro- 
duction of six and tevcp-tenths bushels 
of soys. 

This looks as though you can not grow 
the two crops on the same field and still 
get just as much ‘corn; but what you miss 
in corn you get back im beans, which 
isn’t such a bad trade. 

As to what the result would be after 
eight or ten years of this sort of com- 

arison is another question. Maybe the 
an nodules would put these fields ahead 
- a devoted exclusively to corn.— 


COST OF SPREADING STRAW 

Now that the spreading of straw on the 
land, and the use of straw spreaders has 
become so general throughout the Middle 
West, men are beginning to inquire about 
the cost of the operation and ways and 
means for reducing it. No close investi- 
gations have been made so far, but the 
estimates made by leading farmers should 
= some idea of what the expense will 

on other farms. 

On the C. L. Meharry farm in Cham- 
paign county, Illinois, manager W. E. 
Reigel o account of the work required 
in spreading three stacks estimated to 
contain about one hundred tons of straw. 
The average hauling distance was a quar- 
ter of a mile, and the straw was spread 
at the rate of two tons to the acre, fifty 
acres being covered. One man was 
on the stack, one man to drive the racks 
while sp ing, and two wagens with 
racks each with a man and team. The 
total labor requirement was 223 man- 
hours and 328 horse-hours. 
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No day is too hot, no road 
too long, for the Diamond T 
Farm Special. 


The heat of 


not reduce its efficiency, nor is 
it bothered when frozen roads 
are slippery under foot. 


Let us give you full informa- 
Your name on a card 
will bring it—without obliga- 


tion. 


tion. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. 


Builders of “The Nations’ Freight Car” 


4543 West 26th St. & Chicago, Ill. 
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CORN FARMS 


Write for facts; complete, au- 
WYOMING LAN 
ted and ated 





DS thentic information on aa 
live stock opportunities in 

districts. Low priced, 

4 schools Wyoming Im- 

migration Commission, 326 Capito! Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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The total cost was $126 for spreading 
100 tons. Altho there are no figures 
with which to e comparison, the de- 

rtment of farm management of the 
Dniversity of Illinois thinks that $1.26 a 
ton, or $2.52 an acre, are average or be- 
low. The manager of the farm says that 
in his opinion the cost can be cut lower; 
but at these figures, the work paid very 
well. Man labor was oa at thirty 
cents an hour and horse labor at fifteen 
cents an hour.—C. E. G. 


FERTILIZER INSURED THE WHEAT 

Frank Ruff, a northern Indiana farmer 
says, “It sure paid to fertilize last fall if 
it never did before. If I don’t get a cent’s 
worth of value out of theplant food I 
bought, it pald me to insure the seed wheat 
I put into the ground. At a cost of $2.10 
an acre, I saved the entire wheat seeding 
so fertilized. 

“You see it’s this way. I had two wheat 
fields. In the morning, we sowed wheat 
and that was not fertilized. It was on 
the better field and we thought it wouldn’t 
need it. There was an old fence row also 
in this field and probably an old fence 
row is the richest land on the farm. I 
thought the wheat would get by here. 
“Tn the afternoon, we sowed a field next 
to this one and it being a poorer field, we 
fertilized it, «sing a hun pounds of 
O-(8-8)-2 which I purchased at $42 a ton. 
The result is that the fertilized wheat has 
stood the winter and fly and now has good 
strong roots while the unfertilized, even 
that part on the old fence row, is killed 
out and will not pay to leave. ; 

“I have not always been sure that it 

ays to fertilize but now I know it does. 
T Gallows it always pays, especially if we 

t what the soil and plants need. My 
jot is cast with fertilizer from this on.” 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


OATS A GOOD CROP TO SELL 

It is sound farm business to sell some 
crops for cash. Farm management surveys 
have shown that the safest and soundest 
practice is to have about one-fifth of the 
total receipts on the farmcomefromsale of 
crops. Theotherfour-fifths will come from 
the sale of livestock or livestock products. 

The crop that can usually be sold for 
cash most economically is oats. Oats is 
not generally as profitable a crop to grow 
as some others but a good rotation needs 
this small grain in it. It makes a very 
satisfactory connecting link between the 
corn crop and the ha ~- Corn, if 
sold as a cash crop A © a larger return 
to the acre but corn can usually be fed 
more profitably than it can be sold for 
cash. It is ordinarily a cheaper feed than 
oats. Hence, if any crop is to be sold, it 
should be the oats. t few oats are 
fed on the farm are fed to the work 
horses Me the anata pane — one it 
ma ible substitute cheaper 
foots. Most farmers would rather sell 
their oats and buy corn and some form 
9 concentrate in their place.—R. C. E., 
owa 


A FAILURE WITH OLD RYE 
“Two-year old rye does not grow well. 
This I found by experience,” says William 
Munson of St. saan sont, Michigan. 
“Two years ago I 1 eight bushels of 
certified seed that I didn’t plant. Last 
year I didn’t sow much rye and last fall 
we sowed a field, part of it with this two- 
ear old seed and part of it to rye grown 
t year. You can see the result right 
over there.” As he said this he pointed 
to a rye field across the road. “You will 
notice,” he continued, “that part of the 
field that has a fourth of a stand is where 
the old seed was sown. : 
“T never knew this before in all my ex- 
pemanee with rye, but since I saw this I 
ve inquired among several of my neigh- 
bors and find that they, too, have had 
experiences similar to mine. The vitality 
nem ss ppm Goreme a 
year.”—I, J. M._ 


, 
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Before Using Tarvia 








After.Using Tarvia 


The same street, showing how the “Tarvia-X” 
esurfacing has 


made it smooth, mudless, 


To Get Good Roads— 
Cheaply — Quickly — 
Save the Roads You Have! 


ILES and miles of good 
gravel and macadam 
roads throughout the country 
can be restored to meet modern 
traffic requirements. The way 
to do this is to utilize the exist- 
ing road as a foundation for ‘a 
traffic-proof Tarvia top. And 
where crushed stone or slag is 
available, the community so 
favored not only can save its 
roads but save considerable 
money in the bargain. 


Many progressive communi- 
ties recognize this fact, and are 
carrying out an extended road 
salvage program, rather than 
build new roads at present ex- 
orbitant prices. 


For example, the City of Mil- 
waukee has in this way trans- 
formed 1,700,000 square yards 
of water-bound macadam into 
splendid modern streets to the 
complete satisfaction of both the 
city authorities and the traveling 
public. 

Whether you require a good 
binder for new construction, a 
dust-preventive, a patching or 


maintenance material, Tarvia, 
in its various grades, provides 
an economical and satisfactory 
solution. 

Tarvia Roads are durable, 
dustless and mudless. They are 
also waterproof and frost-proof 
and require a minimum of up- 
keep expense. , 

Illustrated Booklet, telling about 
the various Tarvia treatments, free 
on request. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts 
before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a 
Special Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will 
write to the nearest office re- 
garding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
St.John, N. B, 





lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. Booklet 
free on request. ‘ 
| 
Roads~Prevents Dust 
Company 
4 Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
nat Peoria Adsnta Duluth Sen ate Coy 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 
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THE FARMER’S RAINY DAY 
Can the farmer utilize the rainy day 
profitably? Practically speaking, there are 
comparatively few lines of business which 
suffer from a rainy day. Even the farmer 


does not, for the rainy days are his gold |’ 


mine. But when it comes to remaining 
busy when it rains, there is no reason why 
the farmer should not make the most of it. 
Very few farmers can content themselves 
with resting an entire rainy day. It is 
really not necessary. Here are a few ways 
in which we have found that the farmer 
can utilize rainy days to perfection. These 
examples are drawn from actual facts and 
serve to show how many farmers get 
profit from the time others waste. 

Here is one farmer who makes it a day 
of information and intellectual improve- 


ment. Books, magazines, weekly and |; 


daily papers are a source of benefit on 
such a day. One farmer I know is always 
too busy to read his farm papers as they 
come. He takes several. He lays them 
aside and on rainy days he digs into them 
for facts and experiences which are help- 
ful to him when it does not rain. Thus he 
gets practically as much from them, if 


not more, than the farmer who takes a | %& 
few minutes after mailtime, or at meal-|} 


time, to glance them over and then fling 
them aside. 

Another farmer I know has a rainy 
day house, equipped with workbench and 
tools. He is not so great a reader, but 
rainy days find him in this house, makin 
necessary repairs. Harness was overhaule 
and oiled; in fact, all those little things 
which go to make farming profitable, and 
which every farmer can or should do him- 
self, he does in his rainy day house. 

One farmer makes the review of his 
stock on wet days. He does this so that 
while another farmer is looking after his 
stock w! n the sun shines, he may be 
attending to other work demanding fair 
weather. Stock needing attention can be 
cared for; he frequently changes stock 
from pasture to pasture. Rearrangements 
are made in the barns or stables. All this 


saves time when the sun shines. 


I know one farmer who, when it rains 
often, gives his services to his wife. She 
takes pride in having ‘things appear 
presentable and in order. He repairs things 
about the house. He finds many odd jobs 
which help his wife out much and which 
add to the beauty and comfort of the 
house. Then when rush times come, she 
is often seen out in the field helping her 
husband. I have seen her husk many a 
shock of corn. To help her this farmer 
placed a pump in the kitchen, thus ij 
ing the spring to the house. 

Another farmer takes advantage of 
some rainy days to jot down his ex- 
periences for the benefit of the readers of 
several farm papers. So many things come 
up which ms ile it a pleasure to write them 
down for the farm papers—things which 
make interesting and helpful matter to 
oe along. This farmer has formed a 
1abit of passing this information on. Very 
few farmers but could do the same and 
still attend to their other rainy day duties. 

Yet another farmer makes it a point to 
run errands; go to the store, to the black- 
— shop, or to the mill on the rainy 

By = Te this we find him always on 
4 job when the sun shines. 

All these things, and possibly hundreds 
more, are methods of utilizing the rainy 
day without working in the rain. We do 
not sanction working in the rain, and while 
some of the foregoing call for outdoor 
labor, yet it is always arranged so that-it 
can be done when rain is over and the 

— still wet. The point is this: No 

mer can truthfully say that he has 
aething to do on a rainy day.—W. E. T. 
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12 Years’ 
Actual Field 
"A 


a é BL > 
g Ce?) ae The 
pi eect A Heider’s 
i ere 12 years’ser- 


. eh, | 

~~ hy ee eg vice on farms 
: i oN ys fon show thesame 
aay superiority on 
belt work as in 
the field. Every- 
where the Heider is 
solving the shortage 
of man power on the 
farm—in every state in 
) the Union and in a score 
of foreign lands. 12 years’ 

success is your guarantee. 


No Gears to Strip 


Heider friction drive does away 
with clutch, transmission gears and 
bevel gears—all three units in onc. 
Tt means 15% to 20% less parts. Elim- 
nates “‘gear-stripping”. Means7 speeds 
forward and 7 reverse with one lever and 
one motor speed for either traction or belt 
work, The right speed for every job. 
Send for Heider catalog which includes Rock Island 
Tractor Tools. Alsoget “The VERDICT of Owners.’"— 
See what users say. 


OCK ISLAND 


PLOW COMPANY 22 3:2%!4"; Rock Island, IIL. 





























Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


E are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices that are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 
Miami Valley. 

Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 


It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 
and highway. 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address “‘Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 














FOR SALE ti siciratmber inode QU THE RNY iis te sucar cane. ow ece 
cut-ov 
Rich fertile soil, good drainage systems. We have S U its in sugar . sweet 
big selections, prices right. Easy terms. Write us. pecans, oranges. $20 
Rice & Vaughn, Besex. Mo. FARM LANDS == soliiesustoenenie’ practical farm- 
a Mane, ALAMAMA 
IF YOU WAN Jour property welts te, | LAMPTON REALTY CO.. MOBILE, ALABAMA 
JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. It pays to read aes Farming ads . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline E ine | 


Encyclopedia has justappearedin its twelfth 
edition. There are a number of improve- 
ments and additions in this edition. All 
the phases of motor car and engine opera- 
tion as well as repair are given attention. 
The work has diagrams and illustrations 
of value to the repairman or the man 
who takes care of his own car. This is one 


of the most complete books dealing with | 


the automobile that is now on the market. 
Price $6. 


Making the Farm Pay—By C. C. Bows- 


field. This book will be of value to the 
intensive farmer. 4 is especially good for 
the man who has small acreage and who 
is doing a market as and mixed 
farming business. Every phase of agri- 
culture is briefly conaidaindl The raising 
of fruit, poultry and stock, the treatment 
of farm disease, care of the soil, the use 
of by-products, are among the subjects 
described by the author. Price $1.50. 


The School Book of Farming—By L. H. | 


Bailey, the well-known editor and writer 
of agricultural works, is a textbock de- 


signed and specially adapted for use in the | 


elementary classes in agriculture. The 
idea of the book is to give elementary 
instruction, to provide a basis for more 
intensive and also broader study of the 
subject. Its greatest use in the classroom 
of the rural school will be to explain the 
reason why of farm practices to children 
who already are acquainted with the how. 

Beginners’ Bee Book—By Frank C. Pel- 
let, is just what the title indicates; a 
book very suitable for the beginner. Any- 
one contemplating the purchase of a few 
stands would do well to read this little 
volume. As he progresses and becomes 
more acquainted with his business he can 
obtain the more extensive works. The 
author is a practical man with a wide 
knowledge of bees and honey production, 
and he speaks with authority on all the 
phases of the industry upon which he 
touches. Price $1.25. 

Productive Small Fruit Culture—By 
F. C. Sears, is one of the latest and best 
books published on small fruits. While 
the work will be found especially adapted 
for use in the classroom as a text, it is so 
complete and practical that the individual 
grower can read it with real interest and 
profit. Strawberries, the brambles, grapes 
are all discussed, and there are pointers on 
harvesting, marketing, and marketing 
equipment, utilization of small fruits in 
by-products, care of the plantation, prun- 
ing, fertilizing and the other operations 
necessary to success. This is a high-class 
book for the small fruit grower to have 
always handy for reference. 

Making Money From Hens—By Harry 
R. Lewis, is a recent addition to our, 
library of poultry books. There is no 
doubt that success with poultry is assured 
if the right start is made with the right 
kind of birds and proper methods are 
used in caring for them. The methods 
described and recommended in this book 
are largely those evolved by agricultural 
experiment stations. They are in general 
use among the really successful poultry 
raisers. The suggestions on breeding fowls 
will be especially helpful to the farm 
poultry raiser. 

How to Use Cement For Concrete Con- 
struction, a new book by H. Colin Camp- 
bell, appeals to us as being one of the best 
and most practical of the books on the 
subject which have come to our attention. 
The author is a well-known authority on 
concrete and concrete construction. His 
statements may be depended on.. The 
book contains a big store of information 
concerning the making and using of con- 
crete for the making of various structures, 
such as barns and other buildings, garden 
furniture, dipping tanks, culverts, cisterns, 
driveways, walks, fence posts and so on. 
We consider this book a valuable store 
of information for anyone who is consid- 
ering any concrete construction. Price $2. 
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—when “delicious and re-' 
freshing’’ mean the most. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


V4 SS r . 5, . 
i ge i 7/2 Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
« Any man 16 years and older can learn quick- . 
est and best by the Rahe Practica] Method in this, the oldest, largest, best equipped and best 


arranged Auto and Tracter School in America, Rahe trained men are in demand everywhere 
because their skill and ability by garages and repair shops everywhere. 


higher is recognized 
== ahe 4 Sc A credenes 
Worlds Oldest and Greatest 

Twice more equi and twice more floor used dally actual } , 
practice training any Auto and Tracton Sencte ne eee Cally 4s 

Autos, trucks, and tractors—all and models—electric starters, . 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plenty of room for indi- 2 ; Nf 
vidual instru Specialized training in all departments—largest oH x fe 
departments a tho Dniteg Sista Mente eon em ae 

e - ) . 
to guide you in learning ah of Lae ef oe 
LOW TUITION RATE NOW. Y. i aim > 
Free 68-page Book, Special Tuition pA od nt om ode Fm pw nag ; 
RAHE AUTO & TRACT OR SCHOOL 
DEPT. 3016 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LEAK PROOF GRAIN BOX 
The combination grain box and hay 


rack that we see quite often today on our | | 
farms has one or two weak places. The |, 


edge of the box usually allows grain to 


leak out. When used as a rack for hay |} 


or straw, this does not matter. I use my 


box for sand sometimes, or empty fertilizer y 


out on the floor of the box, so I want it 
tight. 

When I made my rack two years ago I 
figured out a way to make an edge that 
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would stay tight. Any rack is tight at 
first but as soon as it dries a little there 
is a crack. The usual way to make this 
edge is to start with a 2x4 piece and lay 
the floor as close to it as possible. 

The drawing shows the improvement. 
A notch is cut in the end of the cross 
pieces and a piece of floor laid in level with 
the top of the cross pieces. Then a 2x2 
piece is used for the edge instead of the 
2x4. This makes an inch more edge to the 
rack and edges are where the worst wear 
1s. 

The time that such a joint takes in 
making is little compared with the little 
dribble of grain that a leaking box leaves 
along the road all the way to town. The 
material is about the same. One saves on 
the 2x4 and loses on a strip of flooring. I 
find, too, that, edge grain flooring is none 
too good for a rack and suabebiy porch 
flooring is better yet.—E. R., Ohio. 





EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 
Continued from page 11 
alfalfa grower in the locality and learns 
how he does it. If canning is studied, the 
best woman canner in the district can 
come to the school, or the school can go to 
her kitchen, and get instructions from her. 
Any good carpenter would feel honored if 
asked to come to school some rainy day 
when he can’t work and show the boys 














Class at Union School, Audrain county, Missouri. 


how to sharpen and care for tools, how 

best to use them and such little “‘tricks of 
the trade” as would be useful for anyone 

to know. If studying livestock the class 

goes to the farm of the best breeder and 

gets first-hand information from the most 

successful men, So on with any branch 

of study. The one-room school may take | 
on the scope of a great college by utilizing | 
the t out-of-doors as its laboratory | 
and the best help as additional instructors. | 
The teacher can direct the work and the 

pupils work out their education in the most 

natural and interesting manner. 

By the application of a little judgment 
the studies can be so arranged that seeds 











PBF ee Poa. Pe Pee aes is: 


Mr. Auto Owner, Mr. Truck Owner, you'll never dread 
tire pumping again if you'll get a Rose Tire Pump and use 
it. Youll have no backaches then. A 12-year-old girl 
can pump up the biggest truck tire with the Rose and 
not * tired at the finish. It works quickly, smoothly, 
easily. You won't know what real tire pumping pleasure 
is until you give the Rose a Trial. 




































TIRE PUMP 


Ask your dealer to show you a Rose. Look 
at the Rose Patent Valve! You'll see in an 
instant why the Rose is 100 per cent effic- 
ient. It has a real valve, taking air through 
its center. The washer fits the barrel tightly. 
Compression begins the insfant the piston 
starts down. There can be no leak, no lost 
motion, no wasted energy. The valve opens 
freely on the up stroke; there is no back 
pressure. 


The Rose is Durable ,;;.; 


The valve washer is tough, heavy BY 
leather, specially prepared. The 
barrel is 18-gauge steel—will not 
jam or dent. The handle can’t 
come off, come loose or turn around. 


——At All Dealers—— 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co. 


Hastings, Neb. 








If you cannot bring the work to the engine take the engine 
to the work. Use the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Model “‘K”’ Throttling Governor Kerosene 


PORTABLE ENGINE 
It is easy to start. You will be amazed at its remarkable perf 
quiet operation, freedom from vibration, and its wonderful surplusof power. 
It is the engine with the big, steady pull. 
Let us help you select the size 
best suited for your work. 
Send for our illustrated 
Catalog No. 22-A 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


Established 1840 
Builders of Farm Engines 
80 Seal St. Madison, Wis. 


Sizes 1'2-25 H.P. 
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are studied in the fall and winter and the 
growing crops in spring. 
The teachers for this work are specially 
prepared in a school of instruction. When 
-they get the hearty cooperation of the 


parents the work goes on with enthusiasm. | | 


Every country child 
has a right to get as 
much education as 
possible. Therefore 
attendance at 
school where real 
useful things are 
taught should be 
encouraged and not 
hindered. The 
school boards hould 
give the teacher 
Site te a support and such 
1 In 4 

itty en Tak” Sgupment asnecd- 














THE RURAL ICE CLUB 
During these hot times ice is not so 
much of a luxury as a necessity for the 
keeping of dairy and culinary products 
in the farm home. Those farmers who 
do not have suitable caves or springs to 
act as refrigerators will appreciate the 
value of an ice club. The amount of ice 
used during the season does not amount 
to but a few dollars for the average family, 
because the clubs are generally favored 
the ice companies by giving reduced price. 
Two communities in Franklin county, 
, are enjoying the benefit of such a 
club, both of which are about five miles 
from Ottawa, the source of ice supply. 
Rock Creek club is now starting on their 
third season, while this is the first season 
for the Latimer people. 
The procedure of the Rock Creek 
eg is to meet at their school house the 
t Friday evening in June, elect officers 
and make out their schedule of who is to 
go after the ice. Each farmer takes his 
turn in going after ice for the whole com- 
munity and delivering it to each home 
and placing it in the refrigerator. Each 
farmer informs the secretary the amount 
of ice he will ordinarily take, and if there 
is some occasion to take more or less he 
notifies the secretary of his desire and 
the driver is given the orde r accordingly. 
The evening before each trip the secretary 
‘ telephones the list to the driver for that 
trip, and he gets as many chunks of ice 
as needed that day. Settlement for the 
ice is made with the treasurer once each 
month, who in turn settles with the ice 
company for the club. When there are 
enough in the club, the same farmer 
need not go for ice more than once or 
twice during the season. In this kind of 
cooperative enterprise, should one farmer 
have very urgent work at the time when 
his turn comes, there is little difficulty 
in exchanging turns.—F. J. R. 


THE CHIMNEY 

When you build a new house take lesson 
from the faults of old houses. Thirty 
or more percent of all fire losses in the 
country districts are caused by faulty 
flues. 

Every chimney should stand upon a 
concrete foundation in the bottom of the 
cellar so there can be no settling of the 
chimney. Timbers should never be framed 
into a chimney for buildings are sure to 
settle some and crack the chimney, mak- 
ing it a fire hazard. And the crack will 
not be seen. 

The flue will be much safer if lined 
with fire clay or terra cotta tile. These 
tile are placed as the chimney is con- 
structed. The tile makes a smooth inner 
surface not possible when brick alone 
is used; that is, the tile should be as lar, 
as the needs of the case requires, and the 
brick built up outside the tile. 

This double construction makes it safe 
even if the brick chimney should crack or 
mortar should come out from between the 
bricks. Never put bends in a chimney if 
you can help it. Build straight, large, 
smooth flues, 






































take the jar off your spine 


ND they take the jar off your pocketbook too. For $3.50 
or less—think of it—you can havea pair of husky shoes 

built like long-wearing Hood Tires to stand the hardest 
kind of usage and still keep their springiness and comfort. 
You'll be surprised to see what a difference they will make 
in your feelings at the end of the day. 
The heels of Hood Wurkshus are pneumatic. They breathe 
air in when you lift the heel, and push it out when the heel 
strikes the ground. You’re actually walking on air at every 
step. 
Soles are of corrugated tire-tread composition. Leather- 
topped fibre inner soles keep the feet fresh and cool. 
Stout brown duck—even better than the government re- 
quires for mailbags—is used in making the uppers. To give 
greater comfort an inner lining of lighter duck is added. 
It costs from $2.00 to $3.50 to try the Wurkshu, depending 
on size. At most dealers. If yours happens to be out of 
stock we'll tell you who can supply you. 
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STACK THE GRAIN THIS YEAR 

The other night a man who owns a 
wheat ranch in Kansas was telling me 
about a little experience he had in thresh- 
ing. It was so interesting that I cannot 
keep from passing it on. It shows the 
value of clean threshing. 

It seers that he oe 
at the ranch two years ago during thresh- 


ing. He found that the manager or over- | 


seer was short-handed and in a big hurry, 
due to reported weather changes. At any 
rate, he made a very poor job of raking up 
the grain and in getting it to the machine. 

The owner came along and said: “Why 
don’t you cradle out those fence rows and 
send a hay rake across the ficld to pick 
up what you have missed?” 

The overseer shrugged his shoulders. 
“There isn’t enough to make it worth- 
while,”’ he replied. 

But the owner was not convinced. He 
got a team and raked up the grain which 
had been missed. Then he cradled out the 
fence corners, much to the amusement of 
the threshers, who thought he was merely 
kidding himself. They called him “the 
telephone farmer.” 

The result was that my friend got 
enough wheat—he had it threshed sepa- 
rately—to pay for the entire expenses of 
the threshing and also to pay his railroad 
fare from lowa to Kansas and back! 

. Would you believe it? This was on an 
ordinary-sized farm. 

Farming in America is so profitable, so 
comfertabte and we are blessed with such 
yields that it has become a characteristic 
for us to become careless and wasteful. 
A authority once said that the annual 
waste on the farms of the country, just 
such trivial wastes as that mentioned 
above would keep 100,000 people in food 
and in the luxuries of life for one year, if 
properly handled, marketed and distri- 
uted. 

A few feet of grain standing in the cor- 
ners and along the fence rows doesn’t look 
so very big until you thresh it. And 
multiply these by all the farms in the 
country and you begin to see what an 
effect clean threshing and marketing would 
have upon the supply of the nation. 

But there is another point in handling 

grain which causes larger losses each year 
than the one mentioned above. That is 
in a failure to properly care for the graia 
immediately before threshing. Stacking 
is a tedious job and often apt to be one 
of lost motion, but in the average number 
of times it ig practiced, it pays and pays 
handsomely. 
_ You can never tell what the weather 
is going to do. Standing the grain in 
shocks may be satisfactory, if the weather 
remains favorable, while you are waiting 
for the threshing outfit. But the weather 
is not as reliable as we would like it to be. 

Much grain is sent into the machine too 
wet, due to exposure to the weather, and 
as a result it takes a lot of work in turning 
it to properly dry it and save it from heat- 
ing. All in all, stacking is the easiest and 
the surest insurance that one can take 
where there is going to be any question of 
delay in threshing.—C. 8. 





THE SERVICES IN SELLING 
Continued from page 5 

methods. The appeal of the direct mar- 
ketingidea had its beginning in the popular 
belief that the middleman was unneces- 
sary. The very fact that these economic 
marketing services are indispensable, ac- 
counts for the slight development of the 
direct. method. 

Perhaps the most complex of all mar- 
keting problems relates to the agencies of 


e it a point to be 
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Sturdy, High Grade Tires 


The more tires a pgring io 5 more 
firmly convinced he is that high grade 
tires Me the most economical to use—and 
the most satisfactory. 

Star Tires are extra strong—they last 
extra long. 

And ’re all alike in quality; you 
know just what you'll get for your money. 

Ask your tire dealer for Star Tires. 
If he can’t supply you at present, write 
us for literature describing Star Tires 
and Red Star Tubes. 


The Star Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
Chicago 
New York 
Atlanta. Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 
San Francisco 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
44 Whitehall Street, 
New York City 





ND 
EXTRA P 


Ss 


Red Star Tubes 
—of finest pure rubber, 


cured with antimony; 
extra heavy—tlast as long 
as your car. 








Good Judgment 


leads thousands of 
housewives to serve 


rapeNuts 


in place of foods that require 
hours of drudgery in a hot 

kitchen. Needs No Sugar 
Comes ready to eat from the 


ckage. 


“Theres a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 











Don’t fail to read the advertisements in this issue. 




















marketing. Here it is that personality, 
with its objects or motives, its ambitions 
and prejudices, and all of its other strong 
and weak points, reacts upon the producer 


and the consumer. Each group is swayed | 


by special interests and dominated by 


powerful motives. Thus prejudices and ie 
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suspicions on the part of farmers and con-| ** ~~ 


sumers may neutralize the advantages of 


a private agency, while they make im-| = «, = ~~, 


portant the activities of a cooperative] ,. 


agency. The same lack of understanding| .~ 


which suspicious prices offered by a private 


agency, causes refusal to: pay for proper | {aii 


management in a cooperative concern. 
The agencies of marketing may be 


briefly classified into three kinds, namely: > - 


—— cooperative and governmental. 
he private agencies consist of individuals, 
partnerships and corporations. Profit is 


naturally the primary motive. And it] : 


should be emphasized that those concerns, 
operating within the competitive field, 
which are able to make profits, should be 
commended for their efficiency rather than 


deplored by the general public. Better} ™ i 


conditions in the future depend upon 
promotion of efficiency and there is no 


greater stimulation to efficiency on the} ® 
part of a private enterprise than the pros-| # 


ct of making a profit. To deprecate the 
act that profits are made is the most 
direct blow that can be made at efficiency. 

The cooperative agency is primarily in- 
terested in the welfare of those who con- 
tribute business rather than those who 
contribute capital to finance the business. 
In fact, the plan is to have those who prou- 
vide business also provide capital in 
adequate amounts to promote the in- 
dustry to its greatest oop 

Governmental marketing agencies may 
be of as many kinds as there are forms of 

vernment. on ge may be cited 
or each of municipal, state, and federal 
agencies. The municipal abattoirs of 
a Zealand are typical of the first. The 
pan of state elevators, mills, and 
packing houses in North Dakota illustrates 
the state agency, while in certain Canadian 
railroads, there exists a concrete instance 
of a federal agency rendering the service of 
transportation. 

Each of the three main types of mar- 
keting agencies has good and bad features, 
just as the methods of marketing may be 
essentially efficient or inefficient. Each of 
the different agencies selects one or 
another method of marketing and actively 
attempts to render economic marketing 
services. These services in turn contribute 
to the creation of the economic utilities 
which the economist regards as the com- 
ponent parts of production. The character 
of criticism of marketing gives a good line 
on the knowledge of the critic. The public 
reaction shows a lack of both reliable facts 
and sound conclusions, and yet it is 
accepted by both middlemen and the 

ublic in general that the marketing of 
arm products represents @ sick rather 
than a perfectly healthy organism. Neither 
parties have shown whether the ailment 
is located in the character of the agencies, 
which are essentially motivating forces 
of marketing, or in the methods of mar- 
keting themselves. It would seem that 
the public has far too frequently over- 
looked the real considerations as indicated 
by its repeated intimation that middle- 
men perform no essential, economic 
services. When the fact has been suf- 
ficiently emphasized that necessary eco- 
nomic services are performed in market- 
ing, further public denunciation of mark- 
keting and of middlemen in general may 
change from destructive negative “knock- 
ing” to constructive action. In place of 
present charges of profiteering there will 
spring up constructive investigations and 
su ions by which any weaknesses in 
marketing cies may be overcome, and 
as a result of which oy the most efficient 
marketing methods be permitted to 
remain in use. 

























Why You Can’t Overwork 
an E-B Plowing Outfit 


Nees mind how hard the ground, 
or how hot the day, an E-B plowing 
outfit goes right on turning land, as many 
hours of the day as you want to drive it. 


What makes a plowing outfit as depend- 
able as this? No one feature, nor for 
that matter, a dozen. Only the longest 
experience, under the widest variety of 
farming conditions—and then a manu- 
facturing organization big enough and 
far-sighted enough to utilize all the les- 
sons of that experience. 


Sixty-eight years of implement making 
have taught us what is necessary for de- 
pendable service. A manufacturing or- 
ganization of vast extent builds this knowI- 
edge into E-B plowing outfits. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company, Inc. 


Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 
A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company, 
























32 
WHY GRADING IS NECESSARY 


GOOD illustration of the desir- 
A ability of recognized standards for 

farm products is afforded by the 
1919 experience of the markets division 
of the Minnesota department of agri- 
culture. 





Minnesota, as was the country at large, 
was infested, a generation ago, with apple 


tree pedlars, who sold roseate dreams of 


apple orchards for cash in hand. - 
Just exactly what these gentry did was 
to saddle upon each farmer to whom they 
sold, a goodly variety of apple trees that 
the winters have not spared, and it has 
come about that the trees which have 
survived are, for the most part, bearers 
of early fall fruit of several varicties, and 
quick to decay under heat of the sun. 
For several reasons the marketing of 
this fruit is a difficult job. For one thin 
pruning and spraying has been neglecte 
and the average orchard is a riot of bloom 
in the spring, and of worms all the rest 
of the season. Blight adds its 
burden to the crop, and alto- 
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in lots as small as one or two baskets. 

The market director sent out with these 
lists suggestions as to packing and ship- 
ment, and emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that the satisfaction of the customer 
in an initial deal is often worth far more 
than the profit on that transaction. 

What was the net result? If the re- 
ports that have so far been filed with the 
department are to be taken as an index 
of the general results, not one exchange 
proved wholly satisfactory to both sides 
of the deal! 

Now what was the matter? The general 
average of honesty among men runs pretty 
high, some say as high as ninety-eight per- 
cent of the entire population, and the 
theory that all the growers of apples are 
dishonest will not hold water. Neither are 
all consumers dishonest. The answer lies 
in another direction. 

Where producer and consumer come 
together, not face to face, as in ordinary 
dickering, but by mail, it is absolutely 
necessary to satisfaction in their dealin 
one with the other that they have a well- 
recognized standard on which to do busi- 
ness. Otherwise there will be two dis- 
tinctly different standards as to what con- 
stitutes contract quality, with the natural 
result that one or both parties to the 
deal will feel that he has been worsted. 

When seller and buyer actually meet, 
and a sample of the 
sale is shown, the offer of the buyer is 


based upon the quality of the sample, but 
where the business is done by mail it 


makes little difference what prices are 
offered, or what quality of pack is shipped, 
there will naturally be a feeling on the 
part of the seller or the buyer that the 
exchange was unfair, and he is no more 
than human if he attributes his own dis- 
satisfaction to a willful intent to decieve 


roduce offered for 
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example, on wheat and corn. For the 
purposes of interstate commerce it is 
—- desirable that such grades should 

supervised by the federal government. 





But the more essential thing is that they 
be fixed by a neutral third party, able at 
any time to step inand settle differences. 
And until such grade standards are in 
force in the various states and in inter- 
state commerce all direct dealing between 
producer and consumer is subject to the 
same difficulties that have apparently 
destroyed any immediate hope on the bin 
of the Minnesota apple growers.—H.J.H. 


FOOD WASTE PREVENTION 
The farm garden in the normal season 
fat red often to waste. 

his is particularly true of such 
things as 





gether, when a good apple year 


beans, peas and toma- 
toes, foods which must be canned 





comes along, the farmer has a 
rather unattractive run of stock 
to offer. 

Very likely he neglects to pick 
the apples, preferring rather to 
let them drop and pick them off 
the ground. This is easier than 
clambering up shaky stepladders 
among the branches of unpruned 
trees. Naturally the apples are 
too ripe when they go to market, 
and the regular dealer in fruit 
dodges them as he would a bad 
ten dollar bill. He claims that 
when he buys them he almost 
invariably does so at a loss, and 
the grower asserts that when he 
sells he has to include the basket 
and make a virtual present of 
both to the dealer. 

So there you are! 

But every fall the same story 
goes the rounds—“Apples going 
to waste in the country; hungry 
people in the cities unable to 
afford fruit!” 

On the face of the returns it 
would seem to be the easiest 
thing in the world to solve this 
situation, and to make every- 
body measurably happy, by 
eliminating the dealer + de- 
clares he wants nothing quite 
so much as to be eliminated 








in order to keep them for win- 
ter use. 

The same is true of sweet corn, 
which may be dried, but is far 
better in flavor when kept in 
cans. There is no fruit or vege- 
table that cannot be canned, if 
care is taken, but the treatment 
which is successful with one 
food is not perhaps safe to use 
with another. 

On our farm we plant special 
things for the canning season, 
as well as for summer use. We 
have come to use the pinto bean 
for canning as string , and 
for ripening. The common navy 
bean does not do as well on the 
average as the pinto, the former 
being adapted to the double use 
for which the navy bean is not. 

The price we pay for canned 
fruit shows how much can be 
saved by canning the farm 
waste. We pay for the fruit, the 
canning, the freight, the travel- 
ing salesman and the retail 
profit. If we save the farm 
waste we have a better, more 
healthful bill of fare, we prac- 
tice a commendable thrift that 
everyone should encourage. 

The manual on canning is- 








from this phase of the apple 
trade, and by bringing toge 
grower and consumer by means 
of the parcels post or fast freight. 
So, in all good faith, this plan 





Thrifty young apple tree badly infested with the tent 
caterpillar. A case of neglect which is dear to any 
farmer or fruit grower. 


sued by the government should 
be in every home. Better still 
would be to reorganize the can- 
ning clubs that war made a 
necessity. The farm as a rule 








was tried out by the Minnesota 

state department of agnculture 

during the early fall of 1919. Lists of 
local growers or dealers were made up 
and exchanged with like lists of dealers or 
consumers. The two lists about balanced 
as to quantity offered and called for. 
There was a selling and buying total on 
the lists of thirty-six thousand bushels 
for the most part in less than carlots, and 





on the part of the other party. 

The one thing that can make these 
long-range direct modern contacts be- 
tween seller and buyer satisfactory is the 
establishment of clean-cut, easily under- 
stood, grade standards on fruits and 
vegetables, similar in purpose and effect 
to the standards we already have, for 





grows sufficient food to last thru 
the year if it were saved.—D. H. 





The motor truck express routes in many 
localities make it ible for the farmer 
to market his surplus fruit and vegetables 
in small quantities that would otherwise 
be =e - When there is oe — 
eno or canning purposes met. 
should not be over heed. 
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The Columbia Six Sport Model 
Wire Wheel Equipped 


Tbe Columbia Six is also made in the follow- 
ing models — Five Passenger Touring Car, 
Two Passenger Roadster Disteel Wheel equip- 
ped, Four Passenger Coupe, Five Passenger 
Sedan. The non-synchronizing spring suspen- 
sion makes the Columbia Six particularly 
adapted for long bard cross-country trips. It 
largely eliminates vibration and side-sway, 
thus minimizing fatigue to both passengers 
and car. 












Worthy of Trust 


The stalworth vitality of the Columbia Six is proven 
by the thousands of Columbias you see on every 
touring highway. 


Whenjyou are miles away from the ministration of 
the repair men—when the long, hot road pounds 
and grinds—when the luster of finish has vanished 
under a smear of dust and mud—how completely 
many of the features and ‘“‘selling points” which 
looked so attractive in the show roomsare forgotten. 


Lines, trimming, and equipment were vastly im- 
portant back home on the boulevard. But to the 
man at the wheel on tour, one thought stands 
uppermost, making or marring his pleasure in the 
trip—can I implicitly trust my car? Will it bring 
us to that goal of every tourist—a meal, a bath, 
and a bed? 


To the owner of a Columbia Six touring is the most 
glorious sport in the world. His car has won his 
confidence by its dependable service. 


The Columbia Six is generally conceded to be one 
of the most beautiful cars built today. But the 
satisfaction that lasts season after season, is the 
implicit trust that it will take you through anything, 
whether it is on a trip into town or across the 
continent. 

It proves worthy of trust because ‘it is good all the 
way through’. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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ORCHARD SUMMARIES 

“During the past year our information 
as to the care of orchards has been greatly 
increased,”’ says Professor Laurenz Greene 
of the Indiana Experiment Station. 

“It was possible to judge the better loca- 

tions for orchards after the winters of 
1917 and 1918. In practically all cases the 
orchards on high dvetions did not show 
winter injury. The Hale peach and the 
Stayman Winesap did not prove hardy 
enough to warrant planting under Indiana 
conditions. Similar observations in New 
York state showed that the Baldwin apple 
is not as hardy as many other varieties. 
The Baldwin, however, is a very popular 
apple and is being kept in many orchards 
despite the fact that it is subject to winter 
injury. All over the country we have 
found new ideas developing on pruning. 
There was a time when commercial and 
theoretical orchardists believed that prun- 
ing was the whole thing with the tree, 
but now we have loomed’ that pruning is 
a remedy to be applied only when ab- 
solutely necessary. it is a dwarfing process 
and one should not prune excessively. 
Moreover, pruning is a localj process 
which means that by pruning one side of 
a tree, we do not cause the other side to 
new out. The old idea was to let sun- 
ight and air into the tree by cutting out 
a few large limbs. Practical results, how- 
ever, show that it is much better to cut 
off many small twigs rather than a few 
large ones. In general, a pretty good rule 
is to prune very sparingly except to renew 
fruit buds and to prevent excessive shad- 
ing. 
“Orchard fertilization with nitrates has 
given wonderful results, especially on sod 
but nitrates are not a cure-all for all soi 
problems of the orchard. At the Purdue 
orchard where all of the trees were culti- 
vated, those not fertilized with nitrate 
gave more fruit than those receiving an ap- 
plication of nitrate fertilizer. This, how- 
ever, should not be construed as an in- 
dication that the fertilizer damaged the 
trees. On sods nitrate gives wonderful 
results, the best of which are secured by 
using it three or four weeks before the 
tree starts to bloom. 

“Good apples can be raised from un- 
pruned trees, but it is impossible to raise 
good apples without thoro spraying. We 
have heard much about dusting orchards 
and this has proven quite effective, espe- 
cially when weather conditions did not 
permit of thoro spraying. Up until the 
present, however, dusting has not been 
as effective in controlling apple scab as 
the spray and it has no place whatever 
where sooty blotch is present. 

“Tn southern Indiana, bordeaux mixture 
_— early kept sooty blotch in control. 

e found it best to apply bordeaux mix- 
ture not later than three weeks after 
bloom, with two more applications about 
two weeks apart.”’—I. i M. 


SUMMER SMALL FRUIT POINTERS 

The one time when the greatest in- 
fluence on the next year’s berry crop is 
exerted is during the summer growing 
months, just after the fruiting season has 
passed. It is then that the young canes 
are making a vigorous growth in order to 
be sufficiently matured for fruiting the 
following season. 

Nature, in her efforts to accomplish 
something, is always profuse with her 
bounty. She will send up a dozen canes 
from one root in an effort to produce only 
one additional seedling. 

Just what takes place during the 
summer in the berry patch will have every- 
thing to do with the success of the crop 
the following season. It is after the fruit- 


ing season is passed that the greatest 
neglect is apt to fall upon the small fruit 
on the average farm. 
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AWebster Saved my old 


Little Stories 
from Rea) Life 





More than 600,000 in Use 








They’re everywhere. Ask 
your neighbor who owns 
one. He'll tell you 

There is no Substitute 
for WEBSTER Ignition 


42 WEBSTER Service 
Stations 
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Mr. E. H. Sauber, Herrick, So. Dak., says: 
“My old engine had been discarded. It 
nearly broke me up in business to buy bat- 
teries. Then I commenced to think about a 
Webster Magneto. You sent meone, which 
I put on the old engine, and it gives me the 
best of satisfaction. So I have the people 


9 99 


here in Herrick ‘going’.” The 


. MAG NETO 


embodies the most correct scientific prin- 
ciples for use with Low Tension, Make-and- 
Break Ignition—proved by years of test to 
be the best for farm engines. 85% of the 
manufacturers use WEBSTER equipment. 
THEY KNOW. The WEBSTER is always 
on the job with a hot spark, and complains 
the least of neglect or abuse. Weather-proof, 
dust-proof, oil-proof—practically fool-proof. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN .U.S.A. 


make upwards off 








Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. 
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ANeviy Invented SAW DIG 


Wid, ow yas yates erties 
fio @ day ce ting wood for INTRODUCTORY 


used in 


light to move, simple tohandle, 
dirsreleitaine eon helgoee 
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The rush of other farm work is on, 
threshing follows haying in rapid suc- 
cession, and before we know it the late 
harvest is upon us, and the frost has settled 
on the pumpkin. During this interval, 
your next season’s berry crop has been 
made or it has been lost, and the cause 
is not due to the weather, the climate or 
the whims of the fates. It is due to a 
very few considerations, all of which are 
present in the patch, and within the 
equal control of all. ; 

f your young canes have properly 
matured, then you stand an excellent 
chance of getting a crop the following 
season. If there ae been a rank growth 
of canes, too many for the roots to sup- 
port and they are consequently weakened 
in vitality and probably poorly matured, 
then your chances of success the following 
season must be subtracted by the sum 
total of these hindrances. 

If there is sufficient fertility in the soil 
where your berry patch is located, you 
will find that the roots will have no trouble 
in maturing sufficient canes during any 
summer growing season to insure a good 
crop the following season, provided you 
take the matter in hand and control the 
erratic impulses of the roots to over- 
produce. 

Six new canes to a rootstock is a great 
plenty and three or four will be better, 
depending altogether upon the age of 
your patch and the fertility of the soil . 

The canes will not require a great deal 
of attention during the growing season; 
in fact, such a small amount of attention 
is necessary that people would not neglect 
their berry patches and forfeit all chances 
of continuous crops if they only knew how 
little attention is really needed. 

Go thru the patch in the middle of the 
season with a hand sickle and top the 
canes to a height of three and one-half 
feet; never higher than four feet. By 
doing this you discourage a rank and in- 
efficient growth, and at the same time 
force the formation and growth of lateral 
branches. The fruit clusters come on these 
laterals. 

During the growing season, keep the 
canes topped and, if necessary, prune out 
all sucker canes and those in excess of 
three to six to a root. Let the lateral 
branches alone. 


DOES DOUBLE CROPPING PAY? 

Double cropping is commonly practiced 
or advocated in both the orchard and the 
garden. It is not at all uncommon to see 
folks trying to double-crop the potato 
patch and the orchard. 

Orchard intercropping is very success- 
fully practiced in the first seasons, when 
the trees are young and have not come 
into bearing, in many sections of the 
country. Where the orchard is depended 
upon as the sole source of livelihood it is of 
course necessary to do something to earn 
an income from the ground during the 
first few years. 

But even then it is a mooted question as 
to whether it pays to crop the orchard 
soil and deprive it of so much fertility, 
and to take so much of the available 
moisture supply away from the young 
trees at a time when they need it most. 

I have talked to a number of orchardists 
on this very point and they are practically 
agreed that where it is not absolutely 
necessary, intercropping is not the best 
practice. They recommend, of course, 
cultivation of the young orchard for the 
very purpose of holding the moisture for 
the trees. 

I have tried intercropping my potato 
atch until I have stopped the practice. 
t hasn’t paid me, for the reason that one 

or both of the crops have suffered. You 


can’t do two things at once successfully [ 


on the same soil under ordinary conditions 
and succeed well. It can be done where 
you apply commercial fertilizer, or resort 
to extraordinary methods, but where you 
have no need to burden the soil, why 
gamble?—C, C, 8, 
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OMETHING is prompting many an ambitious 
S farm boy to go out into the world to seek his 
fortune. It is only natural that far-off pastures 
seem greener—that the city seems the place of 
opportunity. Thousands of farm-reared city dwel- 
lers once thought the same, only to find when it 
was too late that opportunity had been left behind 
on the old home farm. 


If you are tempted to desert the farm, you are facing 
a crisis in your life that deserves much earnest thought 
and study. Don’t decide until you have talked with men 
who can best guide you. Talk it over at home. Perhaps 
your father at this very moment is planning to take you 
into partnership, to give you an interest in a plot of ground 
or in some livestock that will be the foundation of an 
agricultural business of your own. 


Agriculture is the greatest human enterprise—the 
oldest, most honorable business in which mankind has 
ever engaged. All men, women, and children are dependent 
on the man who farms—they must have his products 
whether he specializes in grain, vegetables, or livestock. 
The chances for business success are ten to one in favor 
of agriculture. 


For every ambitious country boy there are a dozen 
city toilers, sick and tired of the endless grind, struggling 
desperately to keep abreast of the ever-mounting cost of 
living, longing for a chance to take their families to God’s 
great out-of-doors. Millions of men of the city are envying 
you this minute because you are young and on the farm. 
They know that the four-leaf clover of your good 
fortune is growing by your home doorstep. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CrHicaco USA 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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DRIED OR DEHYDRATED SWEET 
CORN 
Ata Thanksgiving dinner oe by Mrs. 
vi 


Cory of La Plata county, Colorado, I was 
much impressed with the quality of her 
creamed sweet corn. Its appearance and 
flavor were almost that of new cornfresh 
from the garden. 

Replying to a question from one of her 
guests as to where she secured such splen- 
did canned corn, Mrs. Cory informed us 
that the “dish” was prepared from home- 
grown corn from her own garden and 
dried over the kitchen range. She de- 
scribed her method of drying as follows: 

“One rainy day last summer I had 
Mr. Cory make me some rectangular 
frames each about eighteen by thirty inches 
in size, from some planed strips sawed 
from inch boards. Across each of these 
I stretched and tacked a layer of cloth 
taken from discarded flour sacks. Two of 
these trays fitted nicely across the top of 
my range, each with one end resting on 
the lower shelf of the warming oven and 
the other supported by some small slender 
bolts of the needed length to hold the 
trays level. 

“The roasting ears for drying were taken 
before their kernels became hard and 
glossy, that is, when just right for the 
table. I gathered the corn in the morning 
and had it well enough along at night to 
prevent its spoiling. After ching and 
silking the ears blanched them ten 
minutes in vigorously boiling water. 
When cool enough to handle, I cut the 
corn from the cobs, using care to take only 
the outer parts. Afterwards I scraped 
out the hearts with a dull table knife. 

“The corn was spread about an inch 
deep on the traysupported above the range. 
I kept a low fire p oe ae the afternoon and 
usually I banked the fire for the night. 
With an occasional stirring of the corn 
during the afternoon and evening I had 
it sufficiently dry to place in a cloth bag 
the following morning. Then I tied the 
bag loosely and hung it back of the stove. 





Several days later the thorly dried product 
was placed in a strong paper bag, the bag 


tied securely and put away. I have enough 
dried corn in paper bags to last us two or 
three winters.’’—E. K. 


GIVE THE TREES A CHANCE 

We all have a big temptation when we 
see the blossoms setting a lot of fruit on 
the trees, to let every last one of them 
alone. We count on the big crop thatwe 
are going to get and immediately start 
looking over the latest twin-six literature. 

But fruit returns are not measured 
in terms of quantity alone; they are 
measured in terms of quality first, and 
quality cannot be obtained in the orchard 
by permitting the trees to overbear. I 
never realized the worth of this statement 
so much as I did when I talked to an 
orchardist in Northern Iowa who has 
taken first prizes on his apples at the state 
fair et Be for seven years. 

“Overbearing will necessarily put a 
harder strain on the tree. It means that 
the energy of the roots is going into so 
many different directions that the tree 
cannot cope with the situation, any more 
than you can do a dozen things at once in 
an efficient manner. Naturally the quality 
of the fruit is affected, and likewise the 
81Zé. 

“You are not raising more apples; you 
are ralsing pounds of apples, and it is 
the size that counts, not the number of 
apples that grow on the tree. I always 
think of this when I am tempted to let the 
tree overbear, and then I have no trouble 
in cutting it down to what the tree can 








Boil It Thoroughly 


— fifteen minutes or more 
after boiling begins— 
Long boiling brings out 
the full, rich flavor of 


Postum Cereal 


And while youenjoy yourcup 
of this attractive table drink, 
remember that it contains 
no caffeine or other harmful 
substance. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





If you grade potatoes by hand, you are not 


getting all they are worth. Buyers know that the best 

@ hand pon = =~} lot of am a « aan So No. I's, con- 
sequently hand- ed potatoes will not bring top prices. 
Also the best ee spewed will put a lot of Nov I's with the 


"4 No. 2's, thus cheating himself out of his just profits. Don’t continue on 
~ this unprofitable basis. You can get top prices for your potatoes by grade 
4. pHing them with the 


Boggs Potato Grader 


i ded dependab! know, 
ne gra potatocs are depen pe snteen. They D 


; Buyers recognize that 
too, that the Boggs will not bruise or injure potatoes, as the 


potaces up over en pe - a v 

—- i $C aa ae 
culls and dirt, in one operation with a geno et oe 

The capacity of the from 25 to 250 barrels per hour. It is operated 

Sandup. Send for booklet. 

Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 12 Main Street, Atlanta, N. Y. 


DEALERS: The Boggs Grader préfents an exceptional 
tunity for big money. Write for exclusive agency proposition. 





easily handle, for I know that I am = MOTORCYCLES $40.00 up. Motor 


om more weight from the apples qpeiao, Revels Ports ond Seapine at ents ne, 






ce, and better quality, than had I | Send for our Big Barsi etin and “MONEY 

Ss the tens clone” awe SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It 
aia - “wae a . | willsave you money On motorcycles, supplies. tires. ete. 
There is plain “horse sense” in this AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY, American Bidg., Chicago. 





statement. Pruning is not confined to 
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dead branches alone. Too many people 
have adopted this attitude and then 
have waidined at the inferior quality of 
their fruit. 

The hog raiser knows that the larger 
the litter the more help the sow will need 
in bringing it thru successfully. Sometimes 
@ nurse sow is necessary, or nature com- 
pensates the matter by killing off a few 
of the litter so that the others can have 
a chance. 

The law of the orchard is this: If you 
are going to produce all the apples that 
set in the blossoms, you are geing to have 
inferior apples, if the season is favorable 
and there are many apples on the tree. 
If you overload your trees, you are going 
to pay for it in an inferior crop. 

e farm orchard can produce just as 
wonderful apples as the commercial grower 
if the tactics of the commercial grower are 
followed. And the commercial grower 
never overloads his trees; he gives them 
a chance.—C. C. 8. 


DRYING BEANS FOR WINTER USE 
All surplus tm! beans from the 
— may well be dried for winter use. 
“he work is very easily accomplished and 
the product, tho less palatable than fresh 
beans, is very satisfactory when properly 
repared. Dried or dehydrated string 
ans, as well as other dried vegetables, 
= be used as a means of securing a 
wider variety in the average family diet. 
Only fresh, tender pods zhould be taken 
for drying. Those showing seed forms on 
the surface are likely to produce a tough 
stringy product. Quality cannot be added 
to the product during the process of dry- 
ing. ‘The fruits should be prepared for 
drying as soon as senile following 
harvesting. After stems are snipped, they 
should be washed thoroly in cold water and 
cut diagonally in pieces from a half to 
an inch long. Blanching for four minutes 
in boiling water should be resorted to as a 
means of retaining the original color, that 
is, to prevent blackening of the product. 
A al amount of soda added to the water 
used for blanching will be found an ad- 
* vantage if the beans are slightly overgrown 
or have allowed to become toughened thru 
wilting. 

For drying, the prepared produce should 
be spread as evenly as possible to a depth 
of one-half to one inch on cloth or screen 
covered racks or trays. They may be 
dried conveniently over the kitchen range 
at a temperature of one hundred and five 
to one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit. A banked fire during the 
afternoon or night when the stove 1s not 
in use furnishes about the proper heat. 
An occasional stirring of the produce will 
hasten the drying, which under ordinary 
conditions may be completed in eighteen 
to twenty-four hours.—E. L. K. 


GREEN PEPPERS FOR SEASONING 

Where green peppers are available from 
the home garden, enough for use as a 
seasoning for stews and salads should be 
dried or dehydrated. The task of drying 
is not difficult and the product, when 
ground finely thru a coffee mill or hand 
gristmill, is especially well adapted for 


seasoning. 

The peppers, freshly harvested, should 
be stea or heated in the oven until 
the skin “blisters” loose from the flesh. 
When peeled, they should be split length- 
wise thru the centers in order that the 
seeds and pulp may be removed. When 
placed on a tray or rack in single layers, 
the halves may be dried to advantage over 
the kitchen range or in the warming oven. 
Temperature best suited for drying ranges 
from 100 te 120 de Not more than 
a day’s time should be required to com- 
plete the drying. 

For use in stews or as stuffed peppers, 
the product should be resto to its 
— form thru soaking in — wate, 

or seasoning purposes it may groun 
—— from an ordinary salt shaker.— 
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BATTERIES 
For Lasting Power 


You rely ona battery to save your strength 
and give current for your lights. But there 


very lives depend on the reliability of a battery. 


marines are propelled by Exide Batteries. 
Anumber of foreign navies use Exide Batteries 
for various purposes. Telephone systems, cen- 
tral lighting stations, and a score of vital 
activities rely on the unfailing power of 


The Exide that fits your car is the result 
of experience gained in every field by the old- 
est and largest makers of storage batteries in 
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WHEAT 


Save Money on Tested Seed 
Write me to send you samples of my 
high P my i te wheat. I'll show 
you the world’s best and quote you 
rices that will save you money. 








With “Arm Swing” Stroke and Lever 
wp Friction Clutch for Starting 
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rite today for samples, and \og—sure. 
DAVE PECK SEED CO., 101 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solve from the mown vines, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A perfect 

combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 
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And Dress Shoes at $4.89 


A Blow at Profiteering 


$2.48 fr 3 p25 


honest built work 
shoes. Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
true and the best part 
of it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money.to 
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dnt og Makes, 
The dress shoe we are offering at $4.89, just 
think of it, $4.89 for a dress shoe, This in it- 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
ditiop with every pair of 
dreta shoes sold we will 
sella pair of these work 
shoes or $2.66. A price 
that sounds likethedays 
before the war. Imagine 
for a total expenditure 
of $7.37 actually 
less than the value 
of the dress shoes 
you will have 
two pairs of 
shoes. 




















Send No Money, Just Send Your Order 


and pay your postman $7.37 and 

be — ooaes tot E,. LL of = 

back including postage if you are not fully satisfied. 

We Positively Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of Shoes Separately 

When ordering be to mention the size required 

on cath pair ot ehess. 6 


WOLPER’S, cnicaco 








Dept. 79 1201-1209 Van Buren St. 





















Are your tires inflated 
to the same pressure? 


If not, the softest 
one is working, 
overtime, 


Guard apainst 
this by using a 
SCHRADER 


UNIVERSAL 
TIRE-PRESSURE 


GAUGE 
Price - - $1.50 



















Successful Farming advertisements 


are guaranteed, They save you money 











FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 

After the Chicago convention, Benja- 
min C. Marsh, speaking for the council, 
termed its action “a tragic disappoint- 
ment to the farmers of America.” He 
further said: 

“The section of the Republican plat- 
form on agriculture does not contain a 
single real declaration to reassure the 
farmers of America. While the platform 
expresses the belief of the Republican 
party that the crux of the present agri- 
cultural condition lies in prices, labor and 
credit, and can be improved by practical 
and adequate farm representation in ap- 
pointment of governmental officials and 
commissions it does not pledge this repre- 
sentation.” 

At the time this article is written, Mr. 
Marsh has not yet had time to carry out 
his purpose of telling what the council 
thinks of the Democratic platform. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates Takes Livestock 
Census 

Inquiries were sent to 14,000 special 
livestock reporters by the bureau of crop 
estimates, department of agriculture, in 
an effort to determine the relative stand- 


ing, in percentage and numbers of the 
various livestock breeds in the United 
States. 


In the cattle division, Shorthorns pre- 
dominated; in hogs, Duroc-Jerseys took 
the lead, and Merinos were in the same 
relative position among sheep. The num- 
bers and percentages were as follows: 

Cattle—Shorthorn, 15,429,000, or 22.6 
percent of all cattle; Herefords, 14,302,- 
000, or 21 percent; Holstein, 11,069,000, 
or 16.2 percent; Jersey, 9,554,000, or 
14 percent; Aberdeen-Angus, 2,479,000, 
or 3.6 percent; Guernsey, 1,993,000, or 
2.9 percent; Red Polled, 1,772,000, or 
2.6 percent; Polled Durham, 1,033,000, 
or 1.5 percent; Galloway, 534,000, or .8 

reent; Ayrshire, 412,000, or .6 percent; 

rown Swiss, 170,000, or .3 percent; 
Devons, 175,000, or .3 percent; Dutch 
Belted, 157,000, or .2 percent; others, 
2,107,000, or 3.1 per cent; unclassified, 
7,044,000, or 10.3 percent. 

The relative rank of swine breeds is as 
follows: Duroc-Jersey, 24,914,000, or 
34.2 percent of all swine; Poland China, 
20,308,000, or 27.9 percent; Chester 
Whites, 7,802,000, or 10.7 percent; Berk- 
shire, 6,719,000, or 9.2 percent; Razor- 
backs, 3,061,000, or 4.2 percent; Hamp- 
shire, 2,834,000, or 3.9 percent; Tam- 
worth, 508,000, or .7 percent; Yorkshire, 
471,000, or .6 percent; Cheshire, 248,000, 
or .3 percent; others, 1,997,000, or 2.7 
percent; nondescripts, 4,061,000, or 5.6 
percent, 

Sheep rank as follows: Merino, 12,- 
364,000, or 25.4 percent; Shropshire, 
11,253,000, or 23.2 percent; Rambouillet, 
6,455,000, or 13.3 percent; Cotswold, 
3,504,000, or 7.2 percent; Hampshire, 
2,968,000, or 6.1 percent; Southdown, 
2,984,000, or 6.1 percent; Lincoln, 1,862,- 
000, or 3.8 percent; Oxforddown, 935,000, 
or 1.9 percent; Dorset, 357,000, or .7 

reent; Cheviot, 140,000, or .3 percent; 

unis, 37,000, or .1 percent; others, 1,- 
681,000, or 3.5 percent; nondescript, 3,- 
941,000, or 8.1 percent. 

Promoting Exportation of Purebred Livestock 

The department of agriculture is tak- 
ing the same attitude toward South 
America that enterprising bankers and 
manufacturers are. Our neighbors to 


the South would like to do business with 








us. They have the markets, and we have 
the goods. The thing to do is to bring 
the two together. It is on such a mission 
that the two experts from the depart- 
ment have recently gone to South America 
where no | will hold conferences with 
agricult societies, breeders and_busi- 
ness men. They will not speak in the 
interest of any one breed or class of live- 
stock, but will promote the interests of 
all, including dairy cattle. 

This will enable the breeders of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Uruguay, to obtain ac- 
curate information regarding the kinds 
of stock that the United States has for 
export, and will enable the department of 
agriculture to find out how animals 
shipped from the United_.States have 
thrived. - 

The establishment of permanent offices 
in South America, enabling American 
breeders to ascertain promptly the char- 
acter of the demand and prices of live- 
stock in South America and the breeders 
there to obtain first hand, reliable _infor- 
mation is under consideration. 

Motion Pictures To Be Used In South America 

Another means of promoting interest 
in American livestock is by the use of 
motion pictures which are being prepared 
under the supervision of the department 
of agriculture. The ambassador of Ar- 
gentina, which country has manifested 
great interest in the cattle industry and 
other phases of agriculture in this country, 
has purchased ten films showing phases of 
livestock production from the farm to the 
table. 

The representative of the Buenos Aires 
and Pacific railway also has bought pic- 
tures for distribution along the line of 
the railway. He is particularly interested 
in the introduction of American swine 
into South America. In response to his 
suggestion, pictures will be made of types 
of hogs, work in the packing houses and 
preparation of the product for the table. 


Government To Protect Public Against Fake 
Oil Stocks 


Many farmers have listened to the 
tales of easy money spread by sellers of 
worthless oil stocks within the last year 
and have exchanged hard-earned dollars 
for fancy certificates, which represent 
the only return they are likely to get. 

The department of the interior, depart- 
ment of justice and the treasury depart- 
ment have taken up the matter of pre- 
venting, insofar as possible, the sale of 
worthless oil stocks. The treasury de- 
partment is interested because so many 
persons have been exchanging their gov- 
ernment bonds—which are the safest 
investment in the world—for something 
that has the largest element of uncer- 
tainty. This department and the de- 
partment of justice, which has recently 
caused the arrest of a large number of 
dealers in fake securities, have asked 
chambers of commerce and other trade 
bodies to investigate oil projects in their 
respective localities and to give informa- 
tion and advice. No one should invest 
without asking some such wnt or a 
reputable banker, as to the reliability of 
oil securities offering large returns. 

Ju Payne, secretary of the interior, 
recently caused indictments to be brought 
against persons selling bogus titles to oil 
shale lands, taking in —- govern- 
ment bonds, and he is going after others 

Continued on page 52 





“Horse Sense” 





“Whoa” and “Giddap”’ are becom- 
ing obsolete in the vocabulary of 
men in the hauling business. 


I 


During the World War the Cana- 
dians distilled a gasoline substi- 
tute from waste straw. The 
Greeks ran their motors on a liquid 
distilled from trees. In Sweden 
motors were operated on fish oil. 
Turkey moved motor trucks on 
mustard oil, and the Germans used 
a gasoline sybstitute not known, 
but which has a sickly, sweetish 
odor. 


) 


The Traffic has drawn the line of 
demarcation between theory and 
the practice of economical hauling. 


) 


With only one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population, the United 
States has ten times as many 
motor vehicles as all the rest of the 
world. ' 


{ 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized 
units. 


) 


Traffic Truck 
Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3% x 5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radiator; 
drop forged front axle with Tim- 
ken roller bearings; Russel rear 
axle, internal gear,roller bearings; 
semi-ellipticfrontand rear springs; 
6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3% 
front, 34 x § rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length of 
frame behind driver’s seat; oil 
cup lubricating system; chassis 
painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seatand cushion 
regular equipment. Pneumatic 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. 


chassis $1495 factory 


w~r 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped 
with cab, hoist, steel dump body 
(painted and varnished), no 
extras required, $1990 com- 
plete, at factory. 


Hr 


Notice to Dealers: 
It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and -village in the United States 
and Canada. 
The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 
Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 
You have no time to lose. 
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The lowest priced 
4,000-Ib. capacity 
truck in the world 


Horse-Radish sta 
and Horse Sense $1495 


factory 





Edgemont Station, IIl. 
May 24th, 1920, 


Traffic Motor Truck Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


I send you herewith a photograph of my Traffic 
Truck. It shows a capacity load of horse-radish, 
which netted me five hundred and one dollars and 
sixty cents ($501.60). 


My Traffic has been subjected to the hardest kind 
of service daily, ever since I bought it, and it stands 
up wonderfully. 


It uses less gasoline than I expected it to consume. 
The cost of operation and upkeep is lower than what 
my idea of low really was. 


I earnestly endorse the Traffic Truck. I consider 
it the best truck on the market of its capacity and a 
profitable investment for any man, anywhere, who 
must haul his products. 


Very truly yours, 
J. F. LAROBARDIER. 








Write for Catalog Today 


mic Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world- 
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HE pictures and story from Elzie W. 
Kinder of Missouri bring out the 
value of ownership and personal in- 

terest in the farm thru boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 

Hundreds of such letters and pictures 
reach the Successful Farming club office 
every month, and the club editor ae 
that lack of space makes it impossible to 
publish but a few of them. 

Over 5000 boys and girls have been 
helped thru Successful Farming plan of 
farm loans and there is still time for others 
to take out loans for the purchase of a 
young calf, pig, sheep or pen of poultry. 
Boys and girls ten to nineteen years old 
may take advantage of the loan plan and 
thus acquire a real interest in farm life 
and become members of the club work of 
America. 

In the July number, club page, Secre- 
tary Meredith urged all boys and girls 
of club age to take up the club work and 
produce food or feed and assume more 
responsibility in agricultural matters. 

tead the story from the Missouri club 
boy. Then fill out the coupon and send 
in without delay for our plan of loans. 
Your county agent, county club leader or 
state club edn at the agricultural col- 
lege will advise you about the club work 
and tell you how to join. The story fol- 
lows: 

“T take pleasure in reporting to you the 
results of our project, which we much 
enjoy. 

“We received the pigs June 12th, and 

ave them a bath the first thing. We 
Coust one bushel of shelled corn, one 
bushel of oats, and one sack of middlings. 
We mixed the corn and oats together and 
fed three parts corn and oats to four parts 
of slopstuff, enough to make one gallon 
of ewill, morning and night, also an arm- 
ful of red clover, fresh cut, at noon. We 
have not fenced off pasture for them yet, 
but we aim to before long. We have not 
received registration papers. yet but are 
looking for them every day. 

“On June 12th Napoleon, the little 
boar, weighed twenty-five pounds and 
Snow Flake, the heavy set, broad 
shouldered one with broad hindquarters 
and short pug nose, weighed twenty-nine 
and one-half pounds, while Young 
America, nd my straight backed, heavy 
weight, sound as a gourd sow weighed 
thirty-six pounds. 

“You will find enclosed two pictures to 
yut in the boys’ and girls’ department. 
Picture No. 1 is of my two sisters and 
myself, and the three pigs, and No. 2 
is of myself and the largest sow, Young 
America. 

“We were very thankful for the loan 
you granted us, and appreciate the same. 
This report is not at al brief, but we feel 
if we were reporting in person it would 
be still longer. - Your friends.”—Elzie, 
Mary and Maud Kinder, Marion county, 
Missouri. 
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LET’S GREET THE TEXAS BOYS 

One hundred twenty-five club cham- 
pions of Texas, their leaders and several 
business men will leave College Station, 
Texas, August 7th, for a club tour thru 
several states. They have won this trip 
thru club achievement and will be the 
guests of Texas bankers and business men 
on the tour. H. H. Williamson, Texas 
state club leader will be officially in charge. 
They will stop at Forth Worth the evening 





OYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT. 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


of August 7th; Wichita, Kansas, Sunday 
A. M., August 8th; Manhattan, Kansas, 
in the afternoon of the 8th; Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Monday morning and Atlantic, 
Iowa, Monday evening August 9th; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Tossing, August 10th; 
Chicago A t 11th; East Lansing, Mich., 
August, 12th; and on thru Canada, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Washington, 
D. C., and will return to Texas via the 
southern’states. While in Des Moines the 
delegation will be served with breakfast 
by the Polk county farm bureau. Atnoon 
they will be given a luncheon by the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce and 
dinner in the evening by Successful 
Farming in our own building. A suitable 
program will also be be given. During the 
day the Polk county farm boys will escort 
the delegation in their own autos on a 
visit to stock farms and other points of 





A Missouri 
boy and his sis- 
ters made hap- 
py thru the Suc- 
cessful Farming 
plan of loans. 


This is Elzie 
Kinder of Miss- 
ouri and his 
yee bred pig, 
Young America. 
Read his story 
in the first 
column. 





The delegation 
hopes to have Secretary Meredith as a 


interest in Polk county. 


guest part of the es 

These live farm boys will study farm 
methods and the livestock industry on 
this tour and they desire to meet with 
farm folks enroute. Let’s greet themas 
they pass thru! 


A STICK-TO-IT BOY 

Several boys and girls who joined the 
Successful Farming on club have met 
with losses or have had poor crops, altho 
the majority have been successful from 
the start. 

In case of loss or crop failure, extension 
on the loan is gladly made where the boy 
or girl perseveres and does his or her best. 

The following letter is a case in point. 
Extension on this loan was gran and 
we predict this boy will make good. The 
letter follows: 

“A year ago last A t I borrowed $25 
of you and with this I bought a hog. But 
later our hogs took cholera and died. I 
have been working out and have made 
enough to buy me another pig. My note 
is due in August, and in spite of the fact 
that my hog died, I will make good with 








. Aug., 1920 
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the second if you could extend my loan 
another year. My pigs are not read 
to sell and if you could do this I thin 
I can pay you the $25 before another year 
is up. That would make the total amount 
in two years, $28. Hoping to hear from 
ou soon, etc.—Clarence M. Stoner, 
eokuk county, Iowa. 


PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL 
; SWINE SHOW 

Pig club work will be featured at the National 
Swine Show to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 4-8th. The rules have been changed to 
allow pig club members to bring in their pigs as 
late as Friday morning, 9:00 A. M., October 8th. 
unless members desire to enter their pigs in the 
open classes also. This change has m made, so 
that club members may not miss more than one 
day of school that week. If possible however, club 
pigs should be brought in earlier in order to have 
them in the best possible show condition. 

Usual rules govern the pig club department ex- 
hibit, and a copy of the rT list and rules 
may be had by writing to W. J. Carmichael, Secre- 
tory, 37 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

here will be two divisions, purebred and market. 
There are seven classes in the first division and 
liberal poems offered for both barrowsand sows. 

In the market division liberal prizes will be 
offered for the best barrow or gilt, open orspayed. 

The Swine World offers silver and bronze medal 
for a pig showing contest which will be in charge 
of R. C. Ashby. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ JUDGING CONTEST 

E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming 
offers the following prizes for a special boys’ an 
girls’ judging contest. 

First $15; second, $10; third, $7.50; fourth $5; 
fifth, $5; sixth, $5; seventh, $5; eighth $5; ninth, 
$2.50. The pig club committee consists of E. N. 
Hopkins, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., 
R. C. Ashby, Swine World, Des Moines, Ia., J, E. 
Downing, American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


WOULD RATHER STAY ON THE FARM 

“TI will be in the 8th grade next year and I am 
trying to think how I can earn money to go to 
high school. I don’t like to leave my folks as my 
brothers and sisters have done to go to the city. 
I would rather stay on the farm if I could earn 
some money 

“I would like to borrow enough to get a full 
blooded Holstein heifer if you would be so kind.”— 
Anna Eliason, Bonner county, Idaho. 


FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 
Where Club Work Will be Featured 

War Eagle Camp—lInterstate Fair, Sioux City, 
Towa. D. D. Moore secretary. September 19-25. 

International Livestock Show and Exposition, 
Chicago, Illinois. B.H. Heide, secretary. November 
27 to December 4th. 

Western Royal Livestock Show, Spokane. No- 
vember 1-5. 

Mid-West Horticultural Show, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Herrick secretary, E. N. Hopkins, 
club director. November 15-20. 

National Swine Show, Des Moines, Iowa. W. J. 
Carmichael, secretary. FE. N. Hopkins, club di- 
rector. October 4-8 

Southeastern Fair Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
R. M. Striplin secretary. October 16-26. 

Cam Vail, Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
field, Mass. O. H. Benson, director. Sept. 18-25. 
WAS INSPIRED BY VELMA BIRCH’S STORY 

“As I was looking thru an old April number of 
Successful Farming, I read about the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Department. I would like to join your 
club. I was so surprised when I read Velma Birch’s 
letter and am determined to try my luck. I prefer 
to raise cattle because that is my favorite kind of 
stock and they will do well here in Colorado as the 
grass is so g If I can join your club I would like 
to borrow $25 and be a member of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ club work.”—Anna M. Croley, Crowley 
county, Colo. 


A PARENT’S PLEA 

“I have two children age ten and twelve who 
seem very much interested in your farm club plan, 
and want to join it. 

“But I don’t know of any club around here, and 
if they cannot have competition and work for a 

rize the work loses its interest. I have one boy that 
think this would be a very good thing for, for he 
e:ems so changeable and if he got an interest and 
tiere was something to spur him on, I think he 
would get over that. 

“Perhaps we could organize a club here in our 
community. I am sure we could get five or six 
members and if it is something that will get our 
children interested in better farming, it is the thing 
to have. I am not a farmer myself, altho we have 
cows, chickens and horses. The boy has a pony 
and can have a calf or pig but he doesn’t care to. 
But he is anxious to join your club. You sent him 
an application blank but I thot if he was alone 
there would be no use trying it. If we can get a club 
Iwillhelpalllcan. Letmehearfromyou. Respect- 
fully, C. M, Rogers, Koochiching county, Minn.” 
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TRADE MARK 


AMERICAN | 
INGOT IRON Do You Know Good 
Stock When You See It? 


Farmers seem to be particularly gifted in seeing and 
knowing the marks that identify pure bred stock. This 
may be the result of long experience—but to the 
uninitiated it looks like instinct. 

And those same farmers, who know and value good 
stock, are fast becoming experts in picking out the right 
kind of equipment for the stock — buildings, watering 
troughs, fences, and all the miscellaneous necessities a 

good farm demands. 

They know, for instance, that the galvanized coat 
on iron troughs should not crack, peel, nor flake— 
that fence wire should be rust-resisting. 

So they insist that Armco Rust-Resisting Ingot Iron 
be used wherever possible in the equipment they buy. 
They want pure iron of a smooth, even texture that 
is one proof of its exceptional purity. 






















Neither experience nor instinct need guide them 
in identifying this rust-resisting iron—the Armco Tri- 
angle on any product is proof enough. The booklet | 
“Rust-Resisting Iron on the Farm” shows some of its 
many uses. 








Send the coupon in the lower right-hand corner 
and get your copy by return mail. 







THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. - | 
Box 295, Middletown, Ohio 























"t The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 295, Middletown, Ohio 

Please send me your free booklet, “‘ Rust-Resisting 
Iron on the Farm,” which describes in detail Armco 
Brand of American Ingot lron products. 
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AaFTAErS. 
BOOK LEARNING 

There are a lot of you farm boys who 
had expected to go to school or agricul- 
tural college this fall who are not going to 
be able to go for a while. The disappoint- 
ment is great to most of you. There are 
others of you boys who have not seen 
your way clear to make any plans at all 
altho you realize the value of the school 
or college education. As future farmers 
you know it really would be worthwhile. 
In spite of these disappointments, there is 
a way open for you to learn right at 
home. It will be harder in lots of ways 
and you will not get the fine associations 
with other farm boys, but you can learn, 
and you will find later if you can goon 
to school that you will have something 
reall wuthobile tucked away in your 
heads. How can you do all this right at 
home? Get interested in the right sort 
of reading, in. the right sort of 
and think. 

It was a great writer, ar ay who my 
“The true university of these da 
collection of books.” In a bro sone, 
what he said then is true today. For the 
lad who can have the books he needs and 
the associations he should have will need 
little else but ambition to make him a 
strong useful man. 

Because all this is true, colleges and uni- 
versities are beginning to prepare courses 
of study for the boy who must stay at 
home. These courses of study are de- 
signed to make the boy a better farmer, 
a better orchardist, a better gardener or a 
better purebred livestock raiser. The boy 
doesn’t need to leave his work at all in 
order to learn. But he does have to 
think. He has to think harder than he 
does at college, because his professor is a 
book. A regular teacher can answer a 
— that you might ask, as it occurs 

A book cannot. You have to 
find th the answer thru study. 

Not only is the way opened up to you 
to learn thru regular courses of study, 
but there is a vast store of information on 
every farm question and on every farm 
wroblem in bulletins and books put out 
o our states and our nation. Uncle Sam 
has a bi . artment of agriculture where 


hund expert men are kept busy 
etting information ready for farm folks. 
me men t out to the farms them- 
os while others have written the bul- 


letins that tal how to handle various 
farm problems. All this information is 
offered to you for nothing but the asking. 
Your own state has an riment station 
where you can find == e best ways of 
feeding your stock, hy of your 
fruit and other crops. @ same pro- 
fessors who would answer the masta 
you might ask in the college classroom 
may answer the letter you write in your 
own home at your own desk or table. 

You boys who are reading these very 
words have an ey to read on 
other pages of this magazine just what 
other farmers are doing. You get to 
visit with them almost as tho you were 
on their own farms. You get to see how 
= make some of their hard work easier, 

you can Jearn thru them how to make 
cad own work a little easier or a little 
more profitable. 

But all this has been talking from a 
dollars-and-cents standpoint. Did you 
ever realize what a wonderful rest and 

vacation you can get out of a good book? 
It is so, and some of you know it from 
ber own experience. Why, I can remem- 

today the first time I read Robinson 

Crusoe. How I did enjoy it! And the 
book was borrowed from a library in 
town that loaned books to us boys who 
lived in the country. The same library 
loaned stories of explorers and pioneers, 
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the Fadless Barn Equipment 


YAN MQ 
ws YY for the finest show barn 
—is built first of all for the 
homely, every-day job of keep- 
ing the cows clean and comfort- 
able, and lightening the barn 
work, You'll find it free from 
fads and‘ ‘special ; features” which 


serve merely ¢ as “selling points.” 


, Dependable Since ER 


products are built to use. They’re as 
common as your old corn planter—and 
as practical. 


q But if you are one of those business 
farmers who are dairying for profit, if 
you buy your barn equipment for utility, 
as you do your farm implements, you'll 
like the Porter line. It includes every 
product you’ll need to make your barn 
modern, and to keep yourself and your 
workmen contented. 


Pr TER equipment—fit 









@ Your pleasure in your light, airy, 
Porter-equipped barn will be keener be- 
cause you know that you are giving 
your cows every chance in the world to 
make good; that you are realizing a 
profit in keeping with the years of effort 
you have invested. 


@ The cost is not large. The interest 
on complete Porter equipment for each 
cow runs only 50c or 75c a year. s 


Thousands of d d 
) cioment because they bes 


lieve ini Write for tal. 
Barn P and name of yr a~ 
est poh on 


E. Porter onan 
880 Guion Street SALES eee 
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Clean, comfortable Porter Drinki Porter Li 
conventent — Porter Bowls provide Jre: Feed FH 
















ang- a Cntest tot can 
operate the Porter 











of 
Steel Stalla and clean ater atthe slow,meanjobsinto 
Btanchions, right temperature. quick easy tasks. STIR ATGE rn 
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Red Seal 


Dry Batteries 


Guaranteed 
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pATENT S- ~"T*RADE MARKS 


PROCURED- REGISTERED- 
A.compreh prompt interes or the 
od cogolopmast, of Tz0 Mor pene! focet,  RICHAR: oawene 
35 Owen Bids., Washington, D.C. or 2276.0 Woolworth Bldg .N.Y 
Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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flat when not in use. 


Bede now a eee 
FREE fires sna races: cw rt voday: 
MARTIN COMPANY, 226 E.3rd St, Des Moines, ta. 




































early settlers and other books. We used 
to ern geography and history out of 
those true stories of the adventures of 
pioneers and explorers, and all the time 
we didn’t know it. They were so inter- 
esting that they did a lot of good, teach- 
ing us while we were reading for fun. By 
the way, that is nearly always the case. 
A fellow gets a lot more good out of a 
book or a job that he is interested in. 
It is hard to remember anything you read 
just because you have to. That doesn’t 
mean you ought to neglect something 
you should do or read just because it is 
not interesting. It does mean, tho, that 
you ought to get interested in the right 
sort of reading. 

Two great men have said some things 
that are worth repeating. One said that 
books govern the world. The other said 
that you can never read bad books too 


little, nor good books too much, and that || 
Those are | | 
not his exact words, but that is the mean-| 
ing. Now, do you see what that means? || 


bad books poison the mind. 


If the books that govern the world are 
good, then the world will be a better 
lace to live in. If the world is governed 


y evil books, think of the evilness of | # 
You can make or| i 


the world as a home. 
break your own world by your choice of 


books. The boy who never reads at all |} 
in this day and age will govern nothing— | | 
The boy who} | 
reads the wrong books, or useless ones, | | 
too much, will gain nothing. But the| | 
boy who reads with a real purpose and |i 


not even his own mind. 


with real interest in his purpose is learn- 
ing, and whether he reads to learn how 
to farm a little better, or how to live a 
little better, he is going to win. He will 
be one of the men who help most to govern 
the world as it should be governed, be- 
cause, from good books, he can learn the 
wisdom of the ages. 


SELLING MORTGAGED CHATTELS 
I have twenty-two head of cattle and 
horses and have a mortgage against same. 
Now, I have about one-half enough feed 
to winter these cattle and won’t have that 
much if the drouth continues. A won’t 
give his consent to sell any of these cattle. 
He says to starve them thru. I can’t do it. 
Can he cause me trouble if I sell ten head 
to pay him money on the mortgage, 
buying feed for the rest?—N. G., Mich. 
Un er the circumstances stated, I am 
of the opinion that you would be justified 
in selling part of the stock, provided that 
you sell them at their full fair worth and 


offer to pay the es on the mortgage | | 


indebtedness. But before doing this, I 


suggest that you consult the prosecuting ; 


attorney of your county to make sure 
that no charge will be entertained against 
you on the ground of having disposed of 


mortgaged chattels without the mort-|] 


gagee’s consent.—A. L. H. 8. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 

During the war the American Library 
Association supplied the men at home and 
overseas with seven million books. Many 
a man got the reading habit while in the 
service and is deprived of library facilities 
as a peaceful home citizen. The Bureau 
of Education made a survey and found 
that sixty million people in this great 
nation are without library facilities. 

The American Library Association has 
big plans for putting ks within the 
reach of every citizen, no matter in what 
remote part he may live. It is a pity idle 
time should not 4 occupied by good 
reading. There are the coast guards, the 
lighthouse keepers and others, whose life- 
work is away from humanity and away 
from books. The lonely sheep herder on 
the plains often loses his mind because of 
his isolation and loneliness. One can live 
among men in books, 

Circulating libraries are provided in 
some states, soa farmer can have a box 
of books sent to his very door. When 
this is a general thing, we have taken a 
great step forward in education. 
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Saccecsbal Farming Phin for 


Country Boys@i.|anui Given Away 
Act Promptly and Get Clutch Pencil FREE 
These Offers Also Good to Grown Folks LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 


The splendid articles shown here are offered you 
“as rewards for acting as our representative. 
And we'll help you earn the reward you 
want. Write your name and ad 

on the coupon below, check reward 
you want, and mail the coupon; 
or write usa letters You'l 
hear from us by return 











Carrom 








mail with full details 

and of ro fine rewan 
plan which is 
Crokinole Board sure t ° 














57-game outfit. Finely please 
finished—29 inches square, full 
equipment of 71 pieces furnished 
with board, Send coupon and get 
larger picture and full information 
about this fine offer. 





Read About 
Camera 


Below 
















Hunting Rifle 


_A Fegular 22-calibre 
rifle. Shoots 22 long and 
short cartridges—also 
BB’s, Has built-up steel 
acket. An accurate and hard 
shooter. Return coupon for full 
information about our great Hamilton Rifle Offer—and we'll send 
our dandy plan for helping you earn it. 


A standard camera made by well- 
Seneca Scout Camera known Seneca Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Takes fine pictures 24% x 3% inches. Uses standard _roll-film 
cartrides, May be loaded and unloaded in full daylight. Coupon below will 
bring you detailed description of the camera and full information about our offer. 


s 7 
Clutch Pencil Given Free 
ickel- 
For Promptness 705 “Utteh 
pencil will be sent free to farm folks who really want to earn one of the three rewards shown in this ad- 
vertisement, and who send coupon below promptly. Enclose 2c name oe cover mailing. Write your 
name and address plainly in the coupon and be sure to put &@ cross front of the article you wish. 
OFFFER 1S GOOD TO ONE PERSON ONLY IN EACH FAMILY. 
USE COUPON OR WRITE US A LETTER 
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Work isEasy and Pleasant 
—wWe'll Help You 


We know you would like to have 
one of these dandy rewards. With 
our splendid plan for helping you, 
you'll find it easy and pleasant to 
earn oneormore of them, Successful 
Farmin a@ fine, large farm a- 
zine—1 to 248 pages—farm folks 
are glad to subscribe when they see it. 
To use the words of one of our sub- 
scribers, 8. 'T. Hughes, of Ohio, coger 
“Successful Farming is a liberal edu- 
cation—a splendid textbook on coun- = 
try business. I expect to take it as 
tong as Ilive.” Better send coupon P.O 
fg about ie andgte tbe Nieto Pate 
ng about it, an e Nickle Pla’ 
Clutch Pencil. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 15 
I have checked below the article £ would like to have: 


0 Seneca Scout Camera (| Game Board 
O Hamilton Hunting Rifle 

Send me, postpaid, and without obligation or expense 
to me, larger picture and description of the article checked, 
complete information about your plan for helping me, a 
copy of this month's Successful Farming, and the Nickel 
Plated Clutch Pencil I am to have as a reward for 
promptness in replying to this advertisement. 
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On account of 
high zone tage 
rates, offers are 
good only in 
states shown in 
map at left. 


Successful Farming 
E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


15 Success Bldg.; DES MOINES, IA, 














Mixes 234 to 3 cubic feet 






cement, with a 1 to6mix in10 
hours. Thesmallest en 

turns it easily when loaded to 
full capacity. Mixes anything 
from very dry to slush— 


concrete, mortar or plaster, 
Bali entirely of iroa and 


WRITE for a copy of our 0- 
fustrated folder. 














SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also of many users, 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 10 Lincoln, Illinois 
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‘SUMMER CARE OF SWINE 

OU may think that your hog crop 

needs the least of your thought and 

attention during the summer 
months, but it would pay many pork 
producers immensely to give deeper 
thought to this summer handling of the 
herd than they do, for at this time can 
easily be laid the foundation of successful 
avoidance of many troubles as well as to 
begin some things necessary for cheap pork 
production. 

Baten 2 —_ to accomplish 
all these things if the program is prett 
well laid out beforehand, becsap the 
keeping of production costs low is de- 
pendent on several things. Foremost 
among these is the prevention of loss and 
yo of health by disease and parasites. 
Another is the supplying of protein and 
heavy mineral bearing feeds, so much 
demanded by {growing animals, at the 
lowest possible cost and in the most 
wholesome and palatable condition pos- 
sible to insure rapid growth and gain in 
weight. Fortunately these two big factors 
so essential to successful pork production 
are so closely related that they go easil 
hand in hand, and most important of all 








are not difficult to provide if the owner 
understands both of the 
problems and has the 





some farms may poy not have any 
permanent pasture at or at least not 
enough for all stock; so the pigs will 
suffer ws some =e aon aed’ ene 
as rape. ever forget that rape 
makes excellent hog feed and can be sown 
lightly in the oats or broadcast in a corn- 
field at the last cultivation and be expected 
to add many pounds in a season to a grow- 
ing bunch of shoats with a co nding 
lessening of the pressure on the feedbins 
in making*pork. 
Principal Causes of Disease Among Swine 
Experience teaches us that the most 
serious diseases of swine are those of an 
infectious or contagious character and 
the parasites that get onto or into the 
pig. Now most of this is caused primarily 
y the fact that the pigs are all too often 
forced to work over and live upon the 
same soil too intensely, without any 
intervening renovation of that soil. Take 
for instance as an illustration, the worms 
of the intestine, which are so often a 
revention of the growth of pigs and a 
requent cause of Seath. These worms 
get into the pig’s mouth and from there 
to his stomac cause he has swallowed 
the eggs of a worm living at’one time in 
the body of another pig, but passed out 
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fected with germ life that abounds in the 
decaying humus of much used barnlots, 
manure piles and drainage catch basins 
holding animal filth and humus. This 
disease costs us thousands of pigs every 
season that at first started off well, but 
after a few weeks of overcrowding in in- 
sanitary quarters became infected and 
slowly di Once well established there 
is no practical cure for this disease. On 
the other hand I have in mind several 
farms which had annually lost a good 
many pigs from this disease which today 
and for some time in the past have raised 
successfully large crops of pigs simply by 
spreading them out on larger areas of 
frequentiy loughed and renovated land, 
coupled with a better balanced ration sup- 
plied in'a more cleanly manner and backed 
up with a well balanced mineral ration so 
often sadly lacking in cornbelt feeds. 

Considering then the whole problem of 
economical, successful and satisfactory 
pork production with a minimum chance 
of loss from disease when one studies the 
problem a little it is easy to see that the 
things necessary are a pro: that pro- 
vides as cheaply as ible, plenty of 

roteins and minerals in the ration. And 
in getting them cheaply by the use of 
growing crops, we have gone a long waysin 
satisfying the sanitary requirements by 
eliminating chances of loss from some of 
the contagious diseases and or of 
the overcrowded hoglot.—K. W. 8. 


) ASHES AND SALT FOR HOGS 

sae gad 
dling my hogs,” said C. W. ,0 e 
pmo Illinois. “The ashes are good for 
bone building and give strength to the 
young stock. The salt keeps the worms 
out of hogs, gives them an appetite, makes 
them drink and keeps them in a generally 
good condition. I have found that hogs 
that will drink plenty of water are gen- 
erally the healthiest and 
that is why I give plenty 
of salt.” 





preliminary arrangements 





made at the right time. 
All young animals 
that are expected to grow 
in size and gain in weight, 
must have large amounts 
of food that produce both 
muscle tissue and bone, 
with, of course, some fat 
and heat making foods. 
The foods that produce 
muscle and growth of 
body are known as nitro- 
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The self-feeder puts joy into 
the life of Mr. Porker.. It 
takes away the nervous 


Mr. Sleight is a large 
feeder of market hogs and 
makes a specialty of pro- 
ducing a high grade of 
stock. He uses a purebred 
boar in his herd and for 
this season’s pig crop pur- 











pe or protein feeds. 
hey are best represented 
by tankage a the by- 

roducts of various manu- 


scramble for food and re- 











chased twenty head of 
purebredsows. Heallows 
the pigs to run on pas- 
ture with the sows and 
later turns them into a 
forty-acre cornfield where 
they harvest their own 
f and save the labor 
of gathering and husking 
thecorn. After they have 














acturing and milling in- places it with leisure and 

Eestetes te wheat shorts contentment. cleaned up the cornfield 

and red dog, peanut meal . they are placed in a 

and fish meal. But these ee | feedlot where they are 

foods are in great demand = finished on corn and tank- 

by intelligent feeders all ah AW age which is fed in self- 

over the world, so are feeders. 

relatively high in price per pound. It|with the droppings onto the barnyard| When young the hogs have the run of 

should therefore be the aim of a cornbelt|soil. If the pigs are crowded up into a| clover, alfalfa and blue pasture. Mr. 
Sleight remarked that he noticed some of 


farmer to produce as many pounds of 
these feeds as possible on his own farm. 
This can be done better for swine by the 
use of various forage crops or pasture 
than in any other way. The program 
should be made up with the intention of 
offering the pigs the best pasture for grow- 
ing pigs that can be provided. 

It is conceded that the rest of the farm- 
ing program will necessarily govern to 
some degree at least what it will be pos- 
sible to provide, but for the sake of the 
pigs, alfalfa pasture would be the best 
crop possible to use here in the cornbelt. 
That is because the alfalfa carries a large 
amount of protein and about sixteen 
pounds of calcium salts or lime to each 
ton of dry hay. These things make it of 
wonderful value in building frames or 
“bone” as we call it. After alfalfa, red 


clover is probably the best pasture we can 
provide and bluegrass comes later, but 





small space the worm eggs have a hundred 
chances of quickly reaching the mouth of 
a heretofore uninfested pig, while if — 
were out at pasture, eating gee & 
up off of the ground, the egg which is in 
itself helpless and motionless would hardly 
have one chance of getting to the healthy 
pig. It only thrives in crowded quarters, 
on dirty floors and feeding troughs, but 
dies when the herd is thinned out and in 
sanitary quarters. Remember that soil 
can easily be made sanitary if it lays out 
exposed to sun and frequent stirring with 
the plough. 
Bull Nose and Sniffles Easily Avoided 

All that has been said about worms can 
be said with the same emphasis in rela- 
tion to the spread of so-called bull nose, 
sniffles, necrotic enteritis or chronic hog 
cholera as some call it. 

It is a filth disease caused by wounds on 
gums, lips, face or body becoming in- 





his hogs became sick while running in the 
clover pasture. At first he thought 


you 
they the cholera or the flu, or some- 
thing similar, because they developed a 


fever. But upon observation in the field 
he noticed worms on the young clover 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
these worms that caused the sickness in 
his hogs. Undoubtedly other feeders 
have had the same trouble and did not 
discover the cause. 

His pigs generally come in June and 
while suckling the dams they are given 
a light feed of oats and tan and 
are weaned when about six weeks old. By 
this time they are generally able to 
eat enough to get along. He is a fancier 
of well-bred hogs for market purposes. 
Nothing but purebreds have been raised 
on his farm during the past twenty years 
that he has been raising hogs.—C. L. 
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Double valve area of 16-valve (valve-in-head) 
engine quickly exhausts all burnt gases, leav- 
ing a clean cylinder so that the new charges 
deliver full power. Removable cylinder walls 
mean uniform cooling, quick and easy re- 
placements. Counterbalanced crankshaft 
reduces vibration and wear. Pressure feed 
oiling through drilled crankshaft. Hyatt roller 
bearings throughout. All gears of special alloy 
steel, drop-forged, heat-treated, completely 
enclosed and running in bath of oil. Every 
part readily accessible. 





All-Steel Twin City Threshers 
22-42; 28=48; 36-60 





OW many days each season will your 

tractor be on the job—giving full and 
satisfactory service in the worst going as 
well as the ordinary? How much will it 
cost in fuel and upkeep? How many years 
will it continue to do your work, saving the 
purchase of a new’ tractor? 


These are the questions that determine the real cost 
of your tractor—not the price you pay the dealer at 
the time of purchase. Figured on this true basis, 
Twin City 12-20 with all its quality is one of the 
lowest-priced tractors on the market. You pay for 
the amount of work and the kind of work your tractor 
will do. Twin City is built to do the work—not to 
meet a price. 


See the Twin City dealer nearest you. Or write us 


for details on Twin City Tractors (a size for every 
farm), All-Steel Threshers, and Motor Trucks. 
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Lincsia, Neb DeMoinet. ==» A. Win City Company Frank 0, Rensirom Con San 


Wichita, Kan. Great Falls, Mont. 
Denver, Col. Fargo, N. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Peoria, Ill, 
Kansas City,Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Export Office: 


Oakland and Sacramento, Calif, 


Selling Products of 
Baskerville & DahiCo.— 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. foreman a * 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. Shannahan & Wrightson Hard. 

Manufacturers of: 12-20, 16-30, 25-45; 40-65, 60-90 Tractors—22-42, ware Co.—Easton, Maryland 

28-48, 36-60 All-Steel Threshers — and2-Ton and 3'%-Ton Trucks Kepler-Merrell Motor Car Co.— 










Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

154 Nassau Street, New York City = = ees Tackslocey Gain 
Canadian Distributors: Atlanta, Ga. 

Siaseegetis Stoel & Hiachincey 7S S&S » B. Gosege Machinery > 
ndionton Sach fslatey Albee 12-20 Tractor With 16-Valve Engine pe om wae Crowley, La. 
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SUCCESS WITH FALL PIGS 

Raising two crops of pigs every year 
is the practice of S. E. Kirkpatrick of 
Me Lean county, Illinois, and he says he 
never has any trouble in getting the fall 
pigs thru. = & after the sows have 
their — pigs they are bred again and 
the fall litters arrive late in August or 
early in September. Last year he raised 
one hun and fifty fall pigs successfully. 

_The fall pigs are turned out on clover 
with the sows and when they are old 


enough to eat they are fed a cooked slop 


of oats and along with a com- 
mercial pig feed. is is continued until 
the weather gets too cold. After the pigs 
eee oe oe a oe S 

mselves, a partition is built, allowing 
the pigs to enter the small lot, while the 


sows are kept out. 


The spring pigs are turned into the 
cornfield as soon as the corn is past the 
milk stage. When they have cleaned up 
pretty well they are put into the feedlot 
and the fall pigs are put into the corn- 
field. The sows and the pigs are allowed 
to ramble over the winter, pick- 

they may. 

r. kpatrick uses individual hog 
houses and likes them better than the 
community type. He does not like the 
large type, because he has found that if 
one sow gets on the pigs and starts a 
disturbance, every sow in the place will 
get. up, which is objectionable. The in- 

vidual hog houses are closed during the 
winter and kept well bedded, and he has 
found them very warm and comfortable 
even in the coldest weather. 

In the fall of the year he sows a patch 
of rye to furnish pasture until the clover 
is ready, when the pigs are turned out 
and kept there all summer. He likes clover 
as pasture for hogs and changes his pasture 
land every year, plowing it up and plant- 
ing to corn. He never rings his hogs, allow- 
ing them to root as much as they wish 
because the land is plowed up in the fall 
for different planting. He fences off the 
pasture used by the hogs, allowing them 
to run on ten to fifteen acres at a time. 
When this becomes too rough another 

atch is fenced off. He has found that 
e can carry three hundred hogs on ten 
to fifteen acres. 

He keeps around thirty-five brood sows 
a year, mostly grade Hampshires, while 
some of them are purebreds. The brood 
sows are always re from the spring 
crop of pigs. purebred Hampshire 
boar is used each time, and in this manner 
he is constantly building up the standard 
of his herd. He finds the well-bred stock 
better able to produce two crops of pigs. 

During the winter months the sows are 
given very little corn, oats and tankage 
being the main feed. About two wee 
before farrowing time he starts feeding 
corn to strengthen the sows and produce 
more milk. 

By conducting his business in this 
manner he has a crop of pigs ready for 
the fall market from the spring litters 
and another for the late spring and early 
summer trade when the receipts start to 
dwindle and values generally rule on a 
strong basis.—J. M. é. 


A SEPARATE FEED YARD FOR PIGS 

A farmer complained to me once that 
his shotes were not doing well. A chance 
visit at his place revealed the reason. I 
noticed that the pigs, shotes, and old hogs 
all ate together. e little fellows were 


is 








compelled to grab what they could and 
scurry away to some protected spot to 
eat; and nine times out of ten I observed 
that the older hogs discovered the subter- 
fuge and with vicious bitesreminded the 
weaker members of the family that such 
tactics would not be countenanced. Natu- 
rally the smaller hogs were cheated out of 
their share and failed to make the gains 
that would be desired. The fault lay in 
failing to provide the protection that 
would enable them to finish a meal in 
peace and comfort. 

I am not criticizing this farmer severely 
for his mistake. I was once guilty of the 
same error. I found that pigs and shotes 
do not make the largest gains when com- 

led to contest for feed with more power- 
i . It is not always a matter of 
larger hogs seem to 
take a keen delight in fighting smaller 
animals away from food that they them- 
selves do not desire. To do the best, 
pigs and shotes must be permitted to eat 
somewhat at their leisure. This is large] 
the secret of the gains made by anima 
that steal their way into forbidden fields 
thru some overlooked crack in the fence. 
Probably it accounts, too, for the larger 
gains made by “hogging down” a field of 
in. The pigs are able to eat without 
crowded by ill-dispositioned neigh- 


Of late years my practice has been to 
provide small yards to which the pigs and 
shotes may have entrance but from which 
the larger hogs are excluded. I have found 
it wise to provide several such yards when 
there are many young animals to be pro- 
vided for. In these inclosures the young 
animals have a much better chance to 
eat their fill undisturbed. If too many 
chance to crowd into any one of the yards 
it is not a difficult matter to drive some 
into another yard. Once pretty. well 
ew, they tend to — at eye! 
respective feeding places. ew Wi o 
footing under these conditions invariably 
convinces one that the expense of pro- 
viding separate feeding yards is returned 
many times over in improved gains that 
the animals invariably make. Another 
factor not to be overlooked is that the 
pigs will keep nearer together and that 
the undersized ones will begin to overtake 
their larger brothers and sisters.—E.V.L. 


DIVIDING THE HOG LOT 

By dividing our eight-acre hog lot into 
two sections we are able to provide con- 
tinuous pasture nearly all the year.; One 
section we sow to rye during the latter 
part of the summer, which is ready for 
pasture about the middle of November 
and continues in use until the last of May 
or the first of June. 

Early in the spring we sow rape in the 
second section, which is ready for pasture 
about the time the first section has been 
finished and continues until fall. Some- 
times we sow oats instead of rape in the 
second section, and sometimes both. Dur- 
ing the remaining part of the year, which 
includes the latter part of September, all 
of October and part of November, we al- 
low them to “hog down” parts of other 
fields of grain. 

This method of pasturing provides 
plenty of nourishment in addition to the 
other feed, and it does not require much 
land to take care of the thirty or forty 
head of hogs we raise each year.—B. F. P. 


Certainly luck counts. So do brains 
and pluck. 
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“WHEW! po Day Yet — 
But That OilPull Never Overheats!” 


ing in cold weather. Oil will not boil on 
the hottest day. 


In the OilPull the motor exhaust, piped 
into the top of the radiator stack, pulls 
the current of cooling air up through the 
radiator. Naturally, the heavier the ex- 
haust the greater the cooling effect, there- 
fore, the harder the “© ‘iPull pulls, the 
cooler it runs. Just the opposite with 
water cooling. 


you marvel at the singular cooling ca- 

pacity possessed by the Rumely Oil- 
Pull tractor—by its ability to work to its 
maximum on the hottest day with never 
a sign of overheating. 


You wonder why other tractors have 
not attained equal cooling effectiveness— 
yet it is all very simple—the OilPull is 
cooled with oil—others use water. It is 
made possible by the exclusive OilPull 
cooling system. 


Fill the OilPull cooling system once a 
season—not several times a day. The 
addition of about a gallon of 15c oil is all 
that is needed. While water rusts the 
radiator, oil preserves the metal parts. , 


The OilPull is not only oil cooling but 
it is oil burning, and it is the only tractor 
with which is given a written guarantee 
to burn kerosene under all conditions at 
all loads up to its full rated horsepower. 




















| Water leaves a troublesome deposit—oil 


days and will not freeze even at 40° below 
zero—you know the bother of water cool- 
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does not. Oil requires no draining on cold | 


And the OilPull possesses many other 
just as sterling qualities that you will 
find described in OilPull literature which 
we will be glad to send you, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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WHAT ABOUT THE HORSE 
MARKET? 

If apparent conditions in the horse 
supply are any indication, it does not 
appear that there would be any danger 
of flooding the horse market in the near 
future. There are only ten states in the 
Union which are producing a surplus of 
horses. These are largely in the north 
central states. The West does not produce 
as many as she uses and they are of poor 

e. The South is also on an under- 
production basis. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin are barely breaking even in supply- 
ing the horses which they need for their 
own work. 

A representative of the Horse Associa- 
tion of America, reporting on a tour which 
he recently made thru the South, says: 
“In my opinion the southern states do not 
produce one-tenth of the number of work 
animals they use. Traveling thru Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas I noticed there are 
practically no horses or mules being pro- 
duced, except perhaps in Tennessee. In 
the entire period I saw only three foals 
and they were mule colts. 

“Good crops and high prices have 
brought wealth to the southern farmer in 
recent years and, in consequence, better 

ades of muks have been bought than 
Gamedie. These owners have discovered 
that bigger, stronger mules, standing 
fifteen and three-tenths hands, and weigh- 
ing from 1200 to 1250 pounds, are cap- 
able of doing more work per day and doing 
it more effectively than the small cotton 
mules previously used. The southern 
farmer is how won over to the use of larger 
animals for farm work.” 

Such conditions look well for the horse 
and mule industry of the cornbelt states 
especially for the man who is raising gooc 
work animals of large scale and well ma- 
tured. 


THE PROBLEM OF FEED COST 

The Horse Association of America gives 
some interesting figures in regard to the 
cost of keeping horses in non-agricultural 
service. A survey was made covering 
some 3,000,000 horses used for city haul- 
ing in such towns as St. Louis, Chicago 
and other places where heavy hauling 1s 
done. The survey shows that in the 
minimum ration fifteen pounds of i 
and a little over fourteen pounds of hay 
were consumed. In the maximum ration 
twenty-three and one-half pounds of grain 
and seventeen and seven-tenths pounds of 


hay were eaten. The avemes amount was | % 


—_ y pounds of hay and fifteen pounds 
oO ain, 

Figuring each horse consumed in a year 
two and three-fourths tons of grain, the 
paey consumption of the 3,000,000 

orses in non-agricultural service was 
8,197,500 tons. Three and two-thirds tons 
of hay per horse per year, or 10,930,000 
tons were used. The average cost of ha 
last year was $30, making the hay bill 
$327,000,000 for the year. The average 
grain cost was $50 per ton, making a 

n bill of $409,000,000, or a total of 
736,000,000 board bill for the 3,000,000 
horses in non-agricultural service. 

It was found that the lowest cost of 
feed was realized where mixed feeds were 
used with the grain and hay. Also less 
colic was noticed where such mixed feeds 
were used. 


MONEY IN BREAKING COLTS 

Training draft colts to work is the 
unusual sideline that the manager of a 
large farm in Illinois has developed since 
the plowing is done with a tractor. What 
has the tractor to do with breaking colts? 
Just this: It does the heavy, heart-break- 





FLOAT A For 
Shock Absorbers 


For Ford Cars and Trucks 








The large twin springs absorb the 
main shock, the “third spring” 
checks the dangerous rebound. 














Take Just One Ride 


In a Ford car equip; with Float a Ford 
Shock Absorbers and you'll experience real 
ease and comfort in riding and driving. 
They literally make a Ford float—ride 
smoothly over bumpy roads—and stop 
annoying side-sway. 

They make steering easier and driving a 
pleasure. Also, save gasoline and wear 
on engine and tires—make your car last 
longer. 

Float a Fords are a tested and proved 
product. Practical design, sturdy con- 
struction and best materials make them 
mechanically perfect and fully dependable. 
Made for every style of Ford. Have a 
set put on at your dealer's today. Easil 
and quickly installed. Low in cost—hig 
in value. Write us for free booklet. 
Dealers:—Some good territory is still 
open. Write us for our sales plan—it's 
a money-maker. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. 
1902 Singleton St., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Aug., 1920 
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ELEVATOR 


» STRONGEST- 
= iy LIGHTEST 
implest inside elevator. ity. 
Cheapest to buy. Laste a lifetime Write 
day for Frep Bue Prints and HANDSOME 


| CATALOG. A. F. MEYER, yd ‘ i 4 


» 8 
Practical experience 
under personal direc- 
tion W.B. Carpenter, 


14 years president Dunlop State Bank. Splendid op- 
portunities for trained men both in city and 
country. Learn Commercial Banking System; work 
on bookkeeping machines costing $1000 each. Let 
us tell you how 4 to 6 weeks’ course will lead to po- 
sitions as cashier and teller. Simply send name today. 


MISSOURI BANKING SCHOOL 
301-D Hall Building, Kansas City, Missourj 
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Spreading straw stops winter 
. Save moisture for io months. 
Stop soil ing. Increase fertility. 
Get $5.00 to 00 more per acre. 
Rs le Straw Spreader spreads right—any 


acres aday. EASY TO OPERATE. 
Free book. Valuable information. Write 
t 


eday. 
The EAGLE Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 2025 MORTON, ILL. 





























do the lighter work if chan 
off frequently. it were not for the 
relief afforded by the engine seasoned 
drafters would be needed. 

For the last three years from fifteen 
to twenty head have n handled :his 
way each spring. They are not raised on 
the farm but are bought in the nearby 
counties, or farther away if necessary to 
pet — ones. ‘This spring sixteen 

ead were handled for the first time. 
Two of these were two-year-olds, a few 
were three and the rest four-year-olds. 
Sometimes they are bought as yearlings 
and held over, but most of them are not 
held very long. 

The broken horses are sold in the fall 
at a good profit. This man has found that 
the average farmer is iaclined to dodge 
the bother of breaking horses to harness 
and is willing to pay well for having it 
done for him. He says that if you can tell 
a buyer that the horse has worn a harness 
he will pay at least ten dollars more and 
often a fifty-dollar profit can be made 
simply by using a little patience in teach- 
ing a horse to work in harness. His ex- 
perience has been that these drafty colts 
take to the harness and work as tho it 
were the natural thing in their lives. If 
they are worked a half day and then rested 
a half day they get along very well and if 
you have enough of them the work goes 
along very oak too.—C. E. G. 


SHALL THE FARMER DRIVE MORE 
HORSES? 


ing breaking and other plowing and 
colts can 





One of the most effective ways of cut- 
ting labor cost on the farm is that of 
driving more horses. The gradual de- 
velopment of teamwork in the field the 
last quarter century has been most re- 
markable, and, to a certain extent, we 
may expect this development to continue. 
Twenty-five years ago many farmers of 
the Middle West did all their plowing with 
two horse teams. About that time I, 
as well as most of my neighbors, was 
cultivating corn with a one-horse, two- 
shovel cultivator. 

Scarcity of labor and the development 
of modern farm machinery has changed, 
and will continue to change, farming 
conditions and practices. Few farmers 
of the Middle West are now driving less 
than four horses to plows, discs, harrows 
or binders. Many have resorted to the 
use of the three-horse, two-row cultivator 
and find it satisfactory. Othersare using 
five and six horses in plowing, five in 
cutting grain and four or more on the 
cumbinel dise and grain drill. 

Not all farms are adapted to the use 
of four, five or six horse teams. The 
driving of four horses should be resorted to 
where from fifty to sixty acres are under 
cultivation. Five and six horse teams may 
be used to advantage where more than 
eighty acres of crops are grown. In de-| 
termining the actual number of horses 
to use, the question of purchase price of 
new machinery must not be ignored. Also, 
the feed costs of the extra horses during 
slack farming periods should be noted. 
Where stalks, straw or other roughage 
is available, feed costs may be kept at a 
minimum.—E. L. K. 


TO TAN GROUND HOG HIDES 
Could you please give me a recipe to tan 
@ ground hog hide?—J. J. S., Pa. 3 
e best way to tan ground hog skins 
with the hair on is to sprinkle salt and 
alum on the skins, roll them up and let 
them lay until the salt is melted; then 
clean and finish as in other tans. Roll 
the skin up loosely with the hair inside 
and draw it forward and backward thru 
a large, smooth ring until it is soft, then 
roll it crosswise and repeat the epee. 
To tan ground hog skins without the 
hair on, put the skins into a bucket of 
ashes ae water, let them remain until 
the hair comes out easily, then take the 
hair off. Put the skins into soft soap until 
the lye eats the flesh off; then take them 
out and rub dry over a smoke, 











The foolish man with the leaky 
hose has a fine chance of water- 
ing the pretty posies— 


About as much chance as he 
would have in economically 
getting anywhere with a motor 
that wastes its power through 








leaky valves. 





CARBORUNDUM 


€Valve Grinding Compound 


You will never get real power 
from a motor with leaky valves. 


They should be ground fre- 
quently and right—with Car- 
borundum Compound. 


Then you will be certain to 
have clean, true, power-tight 
valves. 


Carborundum Compound cuts 
away the carbon, even the pit 


marks astonishingly fast—it 
leaves a smooth velvetlike 
valve seat without grooves or 
score marks. 


Remember then—grind the 
valves often and see to it that 
the job is done with 


Carborundum Compound 


That’s one way of keeping pep, 
power and punch in any motor. 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Detroit Cleveland 


New York Chicage Beston 


Suppose you send for a 
sample can, Pu up 
handy combination cans— 
one and five pound tins— 
Sold by accessory and 
hardware dealers every- 
where. 








Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Grand Rapids 











Milwaukee 


Other Carboundum Pro- 
ducts that should be in 
every garage are—Car- 
borundum and  Alozite 
grinding wheels, Ntagara 
gicecore and Alorite 














MOTOR REPAIR 
BOOK FREE 


Why spend dollars 

for repairs when 

cents will do? 

Write for this free 

Booklet S and learn how 

Smeoth-On Iron Cement No. 1 

(0c in 6-oz. cans, 50c in 1 Ib. 

can at Hardware and Auto sup- ff 

ply stores) will save you money. ff 
By mati add = ae. 
Jersey iy, Ne Jey ue"; Ss. Ae 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT N° 


for Motor and Household Repairs 







COLLIE, SHEPHERD, BEAGLE HOUND, FOX TERRIER 
Puppies—also trained stock. Buy where others buy 
Prices reasonable, Free Catalog. Edwin A.Souder, Sellersville Pa. 








_ Get richest, most productive ps 
a into crops. Make more money. 
«| Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
j sand fast. Send postcard 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. 
28th 


St., 
AIREDALE DOGS 


Great watch. stock, rat and bunting 
dog. bred pu ‘arm- 
‘ he U tbyefetroulars 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


THE 


OLIVER 


No.7 PLOW. 


An Oliver Plow, de- 
signed for the Ford- 
son, is built to meet 
every soilcondition. 
The line includes 
disc, orchard, irri«- 
gation and single 
bottom plows. 
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WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


TRACTOR 
DRILL 


MADE BY AMERICAN 
SEEDING MACHINE CaO 


Purnished in plain 
@rain or combined 
@rain and fertilizer 
etyles, and with 
woodor stee! wheels, 
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WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


THE 


DISC 
HARROW 


Built in seven foot 
size. Other sizesfor 
epecial conditions, 
Complete line of 
specialized tractor 
spike tooth, spring 
tooth and orchard 
harrows. 












































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Power Farminé¢ 
Brings the Greatest Profit 


The farmers of America are apprec- 
iating more fully each day the in- 
creased profits that come from power 
farming. The army of Fordson 
owners now numbers 100,000 and is 
continually growing im size. 


Fordson Farming is profitable be- 
cause it is practical—because the 
implements are designed for the 
work which they must do. Whether 
it is plowing with an Oliver mould- 
board or disc plow, discing the stub- 
ble and the plowed field with the 
Roderick Lean Automatic Disc Har- 
row, or seeding with the Amsco Drill 
—these specially built tools serve best 
the needs of Fordson Farmers. 





Throughout the country more than 
8,000 Fordson dealers can supply you 
with these specialized farm imple- 
ments. The service which they offer 
you is secondary in value only to the 
implements themselves, for it is 
your assurance of the continuous 
successful operation of your power 
farming equipment. There can be no 
costly delays in your farming pro- 
gram with such a nation-wide service 
at your call. 


See the Fordson Dealer in your town. 
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@ Lasy fo Play) 
™ Easy fo Pay 









Most beavtiful of all wind instro- 
ments and easiest to play. A be- 
ginner can learn to play the scale 
in one hour’s practice and soon be ® 
playing popular airs. You can take 4 ¥ 
your place in a band within £0 days, if 
you so desire. Unrival 4 
» 
, = 


For Home Entertainment, 
Church, Lodge or School 


In big demand for orchestra dance music. 
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r h The posses- 
sion of a Saxophone will enable you to take an impor- 
tant part in the musica] development of your commun- 


ity. It increases your larity and your ‘ani- 
ties, as well as your re. It opens all 
ou and affords you many occasions to considerably 
merease your income, even though you have no in- 
tention of choosing a musical career. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 
ee OT 






Possesses the biggest and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
net made, yet with all its wonderful volume it is excep- 
tionally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to 

start’’ the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jumps 
of thirds, fifths or octaves can be taken without the 
slightest stopping or breaking of space between the 


tones. Its ‘‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an exclusive and 
patented feature. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it 6 days in your own 
home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 
Tells what each 
Saxophone Book Free [28."ha.°% 
best adapted for; when to use singly, in quartettes, 
sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxo- 
phone Band. It prices, illustrates and fully describes 
the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family. 
Ask for your copy of Book No. 12. 
Mention the instrument in which 
and a complete catalog will be mai 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
chestra Instruments 


Makers of Everything in Band and Or: 
2811 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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‘12% H. P. Engine— No. 4 Heavy 
“| Duty Pump 
Jack, 16 ft. 2 


in, Belting, $ 
1; | Webster Mag- 
neto, F. O. B. 
Nearest Ship- 
ping Point. 


Easy 
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40styles and sizes 
for every purpose. 
free. 
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Patronize Our and Save Money 
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SUMMER CATTLE FEEDING 
Cattle make most economical use of 
in used in fattening when they are 

ed in connection with good pasture. In 

addition, the market is more apt to be 
strong in summer because the supply of 
well fattened cattle is short at that season. 

The increase of chores in summer will 
operate against a great increase of cattle 
feeding during the season of field work, 
for the average farmer does not care to 
feed cattle night and morning in summer 
when tired out with the long day’s work 
on the land. But if one cares to investi- 
gate, he will find that summer fed cattle 
seldom have to be marked down when 
marketed because there is a surplus of 
stuff in the terminal markets. 

The ideal ration is made up of rich 
tender grass and grain. The feeding period 
is shortened and the gain per hundred 
pounds of grain isenhanced as compared 
with dry-lot feeding in winter. Counting 
all the factors in the game, the risk in 
summer feeding for market is far less 
than in winter. 

The usual feeder puts his cattle on feed 
sometime in winter or maybe late in fall. 
As the farmer has no information as to 
the number on feed with which he must 
compete, he runs the risk of a market glut 
just when he is ready to ship. And the 
feeder knows how the cost runs up in 
feeding when he has his cattle ready to go 
and the further gain is made at great waste 
of feed. Summer grain fed cattle are not 
put in competition with grass fattened 
oe, but are in a class by themselves.— 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 38 

engaged in similar projects. Geologists 

in the department are examining tracts 

of land said to contain oil and giving the 

—— of their investigations to the pub- 

c. 

Rate Increases Asked By Railroads Too Large 

The total increases asked by railroads 
and labor would amount to a 55.5% in- 
crease in freight rates, Clifford Thorne, a 
Chicago attorney retained by the Ameri- 
can farm bureau federation and several 
Middle Western farm-products shipping 
associations, told the interstate com- 
merce commission, recently. Mr. Thorne 
asserted that the railroads are over- 
valued several thousand million dollars; 
that the income and expenditure of 1919 
is not a fair basis for future expenditures 
and profits, and that the railroads allow 
for increased expenses next year, but do 
not allow for increased income due to in- 
creased business. 

‘He contended that the railroads would 
need only an eighteen percent increase 
instead of the proposed 27.85 percent, to 
pay all operating «nd maintenance ex- 
penses, and the six percent dividends 
guaranteed under the new law. He also 
argued that passenger traffic should be 
made to bear a part of the burden, instead 
of applying the advance wholly tofreight, 
as proposed by the railroads. Any ad- 
vance occasioned by the wage increase, he 
said, should be spread out over the entire 
earnings of the railroads from all sources. 

Ask Large Sums for Equipmeut 

Complaints of car shortage continue to 
be e the excuse for many delays in 
delivery and complications in shipping. 
The railway executives say that they are 
doing all they can to overcome it, but 
that their own funds will have to be sup- 
plemented by government help before 
they can build up adequate equipment. 
Under the act passed by congress, a re- 
volving fund of $300,000,000 is estab- 
lished, and of this amount the railroads 
are asking $121,000,000, of which $86,- 





000,000 is to be used in rebuilding and 
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repairing 12,616 cars and locomotives, 
and in the purchase of 898 new locomo- 
tives and 45,000 freight cars. Thirty- 
five millions will be spent for additions 
and betterments to promote the move- 
ment of cars. 

The commission, it was said, will act 
quickly on the recommendation. The 
railroads, the executives announced, had 
already arranged to purchase and finance, 
out ~ their own resources, 28,000 cars 
am 518 locomotives, costing $144,157,- 


The expenditure of these sums should 
go a long way toward that return to ef- 

ciency which the American people have 
been looking for in the railroads. 


Holding Wool Until Conditions Are More 
Favorable 


The wool situation in the United States 
has been bad, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that there are better times ahead, 
and not so very far in the future. 

Wool growers and others interested in 
the industry met with Governor Harding 
of the federal reserve board, recently, an 
asked for some measure of relief until 
normal buying operations were resumed. 
After a two-day conference, the board 
authorized any member-bank to accept 
a draft secured by the bill of lading for 
wool held for shipment, provided that it 
matures in not more than six months. 
This draft is eligible for rediscount or 
purchase by the federal reserve bank. 

Most wool growers decided to hold 
their stocks for better prices, placing 
their stocks in warehouses and securing 
loans on the receipts. 

The normal clip in the United States 
is about three hundred million pounds. 
Owing to the severe winter and consequent 
losses, it is probably ten percent light 
this year. he world’s supply is said 
not to be excessive and needs are great. 

The drop in consumption in May re- 

rted by the department of agriculture 
is attributed to transportation difficulties, 
slackening in demand for finished goods, 
and tight money situation during part 
of the month. 


UNCLE SAM’S HIRED MEN 
Continued from page 12 
the stock growers of the United States. 
In addition, they are experimenting all the 
time on breeding problems, feeding meth- 
ods, and a great many other things, and 
are making their discoveries available to 
everybody who is interested in livestock. 
Mohler is a very successful adminis- 
trator of that big work his intimates say, 
because he is a democrat—spell it with a 
small‘‘d.” He is just one of the 4,400 work- 
ers—a little busier, perhaps, but just as ac- 
cessible as any of them. Others say that 
his success is due to the fact that he com- 
bines the qualities of the researcher, the 
ponanes, and the administrator. And 
e has been able to do that, I believe, 
because he never had a fad. I tried dili- 
gently among the men who know him best 
to get them to tell me something outside 
of his regular duties that he works at or 
plays at. They ouldn’t do it. The near- 
est any of them came toit was one who 
said: “Well, Mohler loves a good joke 
—loves to hear one and loves to tell one.” 
Certainly this short sketch of the chief 
of the bureau of animal industry—one of 
the seventeen great bureaus of the depart- 
ment of agricultu ives some idea of 
the wonderful service the bureau is ren- 
dering the farmers and people generally by - 
helpful suggestions vupetinn protection 
of livestock and directions for prevention 
of loss by disease, and considered in con- 
nection with the other sixteen bureaus 
some idea may be had of the service of the 
department of agriculture asa whole. 


Every time you say no to a stock sales- 
man and sic the dog on him and start 
him off without his smile, you can afford 
a new dress for the wife. You have just 
saved some money. 
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HE supremacy of the Fairbanks- 
T Morse “Z’’ Farm Engine was 

predestined. It had to be. For 
not another engine offered so much 
in workmanship—in factory-created 
quality—and in farmetested perform- 
ance. 


Over a quarter-million shrewd judges 
of engine values made this engine 
famous over-night! They found in the 
“Z”’ that dependability that they had 
hoped for since the day of the first 
farmengine. They justified the faith 
of the men who made this engine 
by endorsing their product to the 
extent of buying even fifteen million 
dollars worth from ‘‘Z”’ Engine dealers. 


In the “Z’” they bought dependable 
power—more than enough for every 
farm need for which the type you 
chose is adapted—dependable work- 
manship which has made the utmost of 
high grade materials—a correct design 
—aided by 200 Bosch Service Sta- 
tions—all unified by the efficient ser- 
vice rendered by thousands of “Z” 
Engine dealers. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 


department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
eases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compounded will be found 
to be more effective than medicines compounded by 
local druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Owners of cows rarely understand why 
these animals are so much troubled with 
garget in hot weather. They regard garget 
mammitis or inflammation of the udder 
or mammary gland as a winter or spring 
disease. Our experience is to the contrary. 
The disease may occur at any time. it 
is most prevalent, of course, when most 
of the cows ‘‘freshen,” and that is in spring 
or autumn, but likewise occurs and is very 
troublesome on many farms during the 
hottest season of the year when grass 
tends to become bare and brown and 
flies are most pestiferous in their attacks. 
If it is borne in mind that any cause of 
sudden impairment of the circulation of 
blood away from the udder may end in 
garget, it will be more easy to understand 
summer attacks of the disease. The 
liquid ingredients of milk come directly 
from the blood and largely at the time of 
milking. Blood oo the mammary 
gland in preparation for elaboration of 
milk. The solids, mainly butterfat and 
casein, are formed in the tiny milk cells 
or acini of the gland. 

Shock or chill tend to cause stagnation 
of the blood and serum then flows into the 
tissues and distends the udder. That is 
the cause of acute congestion of the udder 
just before or after calving. When circu- 
ation of blood away from the udder is 
perfectly established congestion subsides. 
Should it continue garget or inflammation 
occurs. Infection by germs, associated 
with the other causes, results in the worst 
forms of garget which are likely to ruin 
attacked quarters of the udder for milk 
secretion. In hot weather cows often run 
wildly to escape torture by flies. They 
heat themselves accordingly and should 
they then run into cold water, as often 
happens, chill and disastrous stagnation of 
blood circulation in the udder is bound to 
occur. Chasing by dogs, followed by 
standing in water or lying upon cold, wet 
ground, has a similar effect. Chill from 
sudden exposure to the cold summer 
thunderstorms is another cause. Chafing 
of the distended udder between the thighs 
when the dairy cow is made to run on the 
way to the stable at milking time, or is 
chased by a dog at that time, is another 
but unsuspected cause. Lying upon bare 
cement floors when the udder is hot and 
distended also induces garget in summer. 
Flies clustering on the milk-wet tips of 
teats also carry infection and may set 
up the most disastrous forms of garget. 
So far as possible prevent such causes. 
Milk every two hours when a case is 
noticed. Massage well each time. Foment 
with hot water for fifteen minutes every 
two hours, in severe cases. Once or twice 
daily, according to the severity of at- 
tack, rub in a mixture of one dram each of 
pure turpentine and fluid extracts of poke 
root and belladonna to the ounce of sweet 
oil, or melted lard, used warm. In severe 
cases prefer a mixture of equal quantities 
of camphorated oil, carbolized oil and 
compound soap liniment.—A. 8. A. 

Lame Sow—I have a registered big-bone Poland 
China sow which will be nine months old soon. 
She weighs about three hundred pounds. She was 
lame first on the right front leg and now on the 
left and walks a little stiff. She gets all the pasture 
she wants and a big run. She gets from one gallon 
to a gallon and a half of milk twice a day and no 


corn while on grass. Before she was on grass I gave 
her two ears of corn a day, » middli oil- 


A Perfect 





above, you may havea bright, even white light 
at all engine speeds. Will not dim when you 
slow down, or flicker, flare up, or burn out bulbs 
when your engine races. A steady light all the time 


you are in motion. 


““EVEN-LITE”’ 


Retail Price $10 Including two bulbs 


Wi this recently patented device, illustrated 


This perfect current regulator is for Ford cars only, because Ford car 
headlights are lighted from magnetos and not from batteries. ‘“Even- 
Lite” is easily attached. Requires no care. Not affected by oil, dust or 
water. Delicate as a speedometer and as durable as your engine. One 
will outlast your car. No upkeep, and fully guaranteed. 


State and county agents wanted. There’s 
money in this new device. 


THE ‘“EVEN-LIGHT’? MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 








539 S. Third St., Paducah, Ky. 


2 to 30 
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Drag Saws‘ 


I Will Sell You a 
Engine, Drag Saw or Power Sawé, 
at a lower price than quoted on high- 

grade, high tension ignition outfit. High Tension 
is the kind of ignition used on autos and trac- 
tors—the kind that is best—the kind you 
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KEROSENE ENGINES 
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coal oil, kerosene, distil- nos 
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Write today—tell me what 

wantit to do and I willsesay fall information 

send you fu tion 
with new reduced prices by return mail. 
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| ’ Quickly Cures Colic’ 
Keeps Horses Healthy. Successfully used 
»y farmers for 30 years. None better. 


Made $245.00 First Week 
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for instant use. Send $1 for large with one team,can move 
bottle. Money back if not satisfied. ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
“Helpful Hint” folder sent FREE. through rock. Can supp! er 
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meal, popeeee hog feed and tankage. > tore any 
cure for this and what is the cause?—B. I , Ohio. 

If the sow was kept for a long backeenes with 
cement or board floor she has probably bruised 
her feet, a condition commonly termed “corns” 


by hog men. It usually subsides in time when the |. 


animal is turned on soft pasture. In other cases 
such as you describe the joints are enlarged from 
rickets and that is more likely to prove permanent. 
If you notice that the joints are enlarged coat them 
with pine tar and repeat the application if neces- 
sary at intervals of four or five weeks. Tincture of 
iodine applied two or three times a week also helps 
considerably. 

Scirrhus Cord—I have a colt three years old 
this month. He has a sort of growth on the sheath 
where he was castra about the size of a small 
walnut. It is kind of cherry red and does not 
bother him but I do not think it is right to be 
there.—F. A. F., Pa. 

The severed cord has become adherent to the 
wound and walls cf the scrotum so that a tumor 
is forming. It may readily be remedied now but 
will become very serious in time if the tumor is 
allowed to grow. Have a veterinarian cast the colt 
and dissect the growth free from all attachments 
and then sever with an ecraseur well above the 
growth. 

Cough and Nosebleed—Will you kindly let 
me know as soon as possible what if’ should do for 
my cow. She has bled from the nostril twice lately 
and sometimes has a cough after she drinks or eats. 
Do you think she has any signs of consumption? 
Will our state or county make a test free of charge 
and where are these officials located? My cow is 
just three and a half years old and seems to be in 

—- —— of the nosebleed and cough.— 
i Jersey. 

The pode t in this case may be due to nosebleed, 
and that may be induced by a growth in a nostril. 
If that is so the blood will be dark in color and flow 
from one nostril. If it is light red in color, frothy 
and from both nostrils it comes from the lungs and 
indicates some serious condition but not necessarily 
tuberculosis. It certainly would be well to have a 
veterinarian apply the tuberculin test to make 
sure one way or the other. Expense of the test in 
such a case will have to be borne by the owner 
of the cow, it not being one warranting free testing 
by the state veterinarian. 

Black Teeth—Can you tell me if there is a 
disease among hogs called “black ih” and if so 
please tell me the effects it has on them and also 
the causes and remedies?—G. A. C., Aris. 

Black teeth are common in pigs and are harm- 
less so that they need not be removed. Injuries to 
the gums often caused by cutting off such teeth, 
tend to become infected by the germ known as 
bacillus nicrophorus and canker sores then occur, 
There is a common but erroneous belief that black 
teeth are injurious. 

Stiff Horse—I have a horse nine years old. His 
front legs are stiff and he has contracted hoofs. 
Will you please tell me if there is a cure for him?— 

.» Mich. 

If the forefeet are thrust out in front and the 
horse goes on his heels when starting to walk, 
chronic founder is present and is incurable. But 
the horse may be able to work fairly well on the 
land if you have him shod with flat, wide webbed, 
thin heeled bar shoes put on over a dressing of 
lanolin and oakum covered with thick leather pads. 
After shoeing, it would be well to clip the hair from 
the hoof head and blister two or three times at ine 
tervals of three weeks. Blister one foot at atime. 

Worms In vot wore you ry ~ me by mail how 
5 an Spee © worms in my b He has 
maby and some are as long as two inches but very 
thin. Naturally the dog isthin—W.B.B., N.Y. 

Give the dog ready prepared worm wedicine 
which can be bought at the drug store or starve 
him for twenty-four hours and then give one dram 
of freshly powdered kamala in a little soup or 
cream. Repeat the dose in ten days, increasing it 
if the first one was not effectual. 

Horn Fistula—We have some cattle that were 
dehorned about two weeks ago. Pus is now run- 
ning from the hole in the horn and from the 
nostril. Can you tell me anything I can do for 
them? I poured some stock dip in one aoe and it 
see to run out of the nostril.—A. A. N., Colo. 

Saw off the horn stubs as close to the head 
as possible and then flush out the cavities with 
warm water containing one dram of permanganate 
of potash to the gallon. Do this by means of a 
fountain syringe and nozzle, then plug the holes 
with oakum, saturated with the permanganate 
solution. As soon as discharge ceases, stop syring- 
ing and cover parts with pine tar and oakum. 

Chronic Garget—Will you kindly advise me 
what is wrong with my cow, seven years old. 
I noticed in milking her, that she gave about as 
much milk out of one teat, as she gave out of all 
other three combined. read in some farm 
paper that one should massage the udder. Ip so 
doing I find that the three quarters which gave so 
little milk had hard lumps in them, caked. Is there 
any help for that condition, or is the cow ruined? 
She gives two gallons of milk now.—F.W.H., Okla. 

Tumors have formed in the affected quarters 4s 
the result of an attack of mammitis (garget)and the 
condition is incurable and will be likely to become 
worse at a subsequent calving. It is best to dry off 
such a cow as soon as her milk flow does not prove 
profitable, and then fit her for the butcher. 
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Pigs Make Record 


Gains 


“I fed 19 pigs 42 days 
on Sucrene Hog Meal, 
and they went from 80 
pounds to 193 ‘pounds, 
a gain of 2.7 pounds per 
day.” 

Wayne Whitehead, 
Carlos, Ind. 
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Reduces Barsal ements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
‘ up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 


druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free 





Springfield, Mass 





W. F. YOUNG, INC., 96 Temple Street, 
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head tells about, it means you can 
ship them to market several weeks 

pe er than corn fed pigs, with less 
chance of loss by disease, less feed 
and labor cost. 


Sucrene fed hogs are in better 
condition to bring top-notch prices 
at the stock yards, because Sucrene 
Hog Meal uilds large, strong 
frames, solid » lean fat — 
not just lard hogs. 
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terials of which Sucrene H 
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18% —, * at, 

ates and onk y 10% “af Ing me In- 
cludes bone meal and mineral matter 
for building a a large frame, molasses 
and blood flour for Lone ee di- 
gestibility and heal 


Pigs need no corn or tankage when 
fed Sucrene Hog Meal. Ready to 
feed, no mixing necessary. 
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pay THE MILKY W AY oper 


An Earthly, Not Heavenly Vision of Dairying 


raising has its discouraging and disastrous ups and downs 
which have influenced many a beef man, who used to sneer 
at a dairy cow, to switch his efforts to milk production. Oh, 
how the Iowa farmer hated to milk! But perhaps it was the 
separator and the milking machine that finally won him over. 
Anyway, the Iowa farmers are squirting a river of milk into 


cuds in shady pastures or fly-proof barns, they were 
grass, silage, mill feed and hay into 84,000,- 
of milk which a hungry and thirsty world had 
need of last year. When it comes to economic production of 
human food, the dairy cow knocks the spots off the beef animal 


Weenie 22,768,000 cows lay contentedly chewing their 


turnin 
000,000 poun 


every time. The cow is a veritable 
factory that converts raw materials 
into a finished product that finds a 
ready market the world over. Babies 
ery for it, children grab for it, adults 
cannot get along without it. There 
are competitors in a small way, but 
to mention the goat, the ass, the 
camel or the mare is but to make the 
cow laugh. The milkweed and the 
cocoanut are not in it! 

,, What becomes of this three billion 
dollar output of milk produced in the 
United States? Forty-one percent 
is made into butter—that is, the 
cream from it. The skimmilk goes 
into pigs and calves on the farms 
or into manufactured products like 
artificial ivory for piano keys, hair 
brushes, etc. Five percent is made 
into cheese; 2.9 percent is condensed, 
while 3.7 percent is made into the 
delicious necessity for the American 
palate—ice cream. 

You can easily picture Wisconsin 
with her 1,803,000 cows as the lead- 
ing dairy state, because of her foreign 
born population that came here know- 
ing how to milk and liking the job— 
with women strong for it! And the 
influence of a great dairy paper and 
a great dairy governor had their in- 
fluence upon the production of clover, 
alfalfa, silage and fine dairy cows. 
Then comes the Empire state, forced 
into dairying to supply the great 
demands of New York and other 
cities within or near her borders. 
New York has a cow population of 
1,478,000. 

They who have not been much 
over the state, and who still think 
of Iowa as a great beef cattle section, 
may be surprised to find Iowa rank- 
ing third in dairy cow population, 
with 1,381,000 cows. Iowa has no 
great milk demand for great cities 
within her borders, nor can the dairy- 
men ship fresh milk to the great 
cities of surrounding states, except 
to Omaha, but Iowa turns out a lot 
of butter and condensed milk. In 
fact, dairying is steadily gaining in 
the great beef state because the dairy 
market is always good, never slumps, 
is a weekly pay check, while beef 
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Butter 
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"823,934 
5,974 


74,870 
41,371 
560,469 


5,330 
10,243 
43,979 
67,577 

510,764 

2,521 

427,471 


3,903 


16,611 
98,449 
106,141 
92,588 
328,734 
20,889 


371,640 
78,989 


270 
278 
772 
30,190 


79,159 
4,534 
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Milk, se 
Europe: 
Denmark. .......)--ecses..| 
BBs covdvicns | 2,455 | 
Germany........ 180 
i cetevans 716 
i ea ey 
North America: 
Bermuda......... 24,855 
British Honduras. 79,658 
Oe eae 223,402 
Central America: 
Costa Rica....... 28,565 
Guatemala....... 53,343 
Honduras........ 94,880 
Nicaragua....... 125,863 
Panama.........| 1,256,526 
Salvador......... 45 
Mexico: 924,444 
Newfoundland and 
Sere 7,076 
West Indies: 
British— 

Barbadoes..... 1,545 

Jamaica....... 15,298 

Trinidad, Tobago 3,100 

Other British... 81,164 
ee 4,257,387 
Ps tentteces 698 | 
SP 5,130 
ae 198 
RENEE 7,822 
San Domingo.... 9,500 

South America: 
NS. 6% oath han 42,220 
RT ee. 201,335 
BML ets se aitie 13,270 
Colombia........ 25,864 
Guiana: British, 

Dutch, French. 3,800 
ES 100,789 
Uruguay......... 10,200 
Venezuela........ 5,246 

Asia: 
a anne yn mea 368,691 
Chosen (Korea) . . 30,738 
East Indies: 

British— 64,914 

OO! aa 6,816 

French 6,750 
Hongkong 67,861 
NE Oe 103,827 
Russia in Asia.... 742,105 
ree 40,935 

Oceania 
UO eee 4,052 
eee 4,005 
NR. 6 co 'uo0' 2,028 
Poilippine Islands.| 3,056,286 
frica: 
British— 

a 61,030 
Portuguese....... 5,380 

Other Miscellaneous. 8,453 
Total, eeeee 12,180,445 
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Balance of Trade in Dairy Products 
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market every year now. . You'd 
naturally think of Minnesota as a 
dairy state for about the same reasons 
you'd name Wisconsin. She has a 
cow population of some 1,368,000 
cows. Minnesota makes butter, good 
butter, with most of her milk supply. 
In 1918 she produced 121,909,314 

unds from which the farmers got 

,893,193 for their butterfat. Min- 

nesota can spread herself when it 
comes to butter—and she has the 
milling interests that can turn out 
the bread for the spread. Yes, Min- 
nesota is the “Bread-and-Butter 
State.” 

Illinois has 1,060,000 cows working 
overtime to supply Chicago, St. 
Louis and lesser cities with the best 
beverage ever handed out. Ohio 
is next with 1,030,000 cows and 
Pennsylvania next with 979,000. 
From that down the list the states 
contribute to the milky way. 

There’s a reason why the United 
States should turn attention toward 
dairying. We have the land, can 
produce the feed, and we need to 
adjust our farming to a_twelve- 
months employment for the hired 
hands. Butter or cream is pure 
“velvet,” for it takes nothing much 
from the soil. It is condensed and 
highly commercialized sunshine. It 
comes Bearer enabling the farmer to 
“eat the cake and have it, too” than 
anything else does. Dairying is a 
constructive effort, leaving the land 
richer, the family richer, the com- 
munity better, and dairy products 
are always worth the money to the 
consumer who buys them. Every- 
body is benefited: nobody is hurt 
or fleeced by dairying. The cow pays 

ood value for the food she consumes 
if she is the right kind of a cow. There 
is less of the gamble in dairying than 
in any other special line of farming. 

There is no telling just what part 
the war played in the advance of 
dairying in the United States. It 
surely had a tremendous influence 
because we have seen imports turn 
into exports since 1914. fore the 


war we were importing more butter 
and cheese (Contin 


on page 69 
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This month—install your Autowater System 
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HE greatest betterment ever 
put on your farm—that’s what 
you'll call the Goulds Auto- 


water System after you have set it 
to work. An electric water supply 
plant designed expressly for the 
needs of the average farm—this is 
the month to install it on your 
farm. 

Nearly all your domestic troubles 
will be over after you install the 
Autowater System. Think of the 
time and work it will save every 
member of your family! No more 
staggering trips with water buckets 
—no more straining at the pump 
handle—no more tiresome driving 
of farm animals down the lane to 
water and back again—several times 
aday! _Now—before the busy 
harvesting season—make up your 
mind to put in the Autowater 
System. 


Silent, inexpensive, 
easily installed 


Entirely automatic—pump and 4 
h. p. electric motor, pressure tank 
and automatic pressure regulator— 
the Autowater System takes up 
small space in your cellar or kitchen. 
It works silently and without vibra- 
tion—pumping water at the rate of 
180 gallons an hour—an ample sup- 
ply for house, average size barn and 
ordinary out-buildings. It can be 
operated by current from central 


power station or farm lighting plant 
—at a cost of less than two cents 
a day. 

It comes to you securely crated 
—readyto be set up. All you have 
to do is to connect three unions 
to inlet and discharge pipes, bolt 
two bolts, connect to electric light- 
ing circuit and switch on the cur- 
rent. After installing, it requires 
no attention—only an occasional 
oiling. When the air pressure in 
the pressure tank falls the pump 
starts working; when it rises again 
the pump stops. 


Prepare now for the 
busy season 


Harvest time is coming soon. Lay 
your plans now to meet the rush. 
Running water on the place will 
lighten the burden on all hands. 

Put running water in the kitchen 
before the thresher crew comes. 
Your wife will thank you from the 
bottom of her heart. 


See it at your dealer’s 


There is a Goulds dealer near you 
who handles the Autowater System. 
Ask him to show it to you. If you 
don’t know who he is, we will put 
you in touch with him. 

Ask us—d6n the coupon below— 
for the name of this dealer and full 
information on your own farm 
pumping problem. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, New York 


DULDS 





THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 


1 O Irrigation OD Deep Wells 0D Wind-mill O Spraying 


, 


1 have 


ec electric current. 


O Fire Protection 
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GREEN PASTURES 
A bountiful June pasture is a cow’s 
heaven. This perfect season for blue grass 
and white clover, for babbling brooks and 
cool shady groves must be truly a heaven 


for the lowly kine. Our bluegrass pas- 
tures, as a rule, reach their perfection in 
June. At this period the grass comes to 
head; it is in its most vigorous form, and 
as to quality it is then the sweetest and 
tenderest, rich in food elements-and plen- 
tiful in growth. Coupled with this fine 
condition, we have, as a rule, perfect 
weather, neither too hot nor too cold; no 
tormenting flies and few mosquitos; in 
fact, it is a paradise season for our grazing 
domestic animals. We note ample evi- 
dences of this. June is the month when 
we have our largest production of milk and 
butter. In the big butter-producing states 
June, probably, shows from three to four 
times more production than November or 
December. Young stock and fattening 
animals grow most rapidly at this time. 
They lay off their winter coat and take on 
a slick and thrifty condition that every 
breeder likes to see. 

The pasture season is a joyful period, 
and those who live close to their animals 
know and appreciate this season of joy. 
We are told that in Scandinavia the turn- 
ing of the cows on the May pasture is 
made a holiday. It is a time for celebra- 
tion when the country folk put on their 
best and get together and watch with keen 
joy the animals turned on to the green 
grass. Keen must be their joy, too, when 
we consider that these animals have been 
closely housed in dark ill-smelling stables 
for seven or eight months. A decided in- 
crease in milk flow is noted when the cows 
come to this perfect grass condition, and 
the whole animal seems to take on new 
life. Without doubt it gets a great bene- 
fit from the stored vitamines in the green 
leaves, stored up sunshine and energy in 
its most digestible and succulent form. 
This is the time of perfect pastures and 
largest production. 

We can learn a lesson from the June 
pasture. The truth is that we should keep 
June pastures throughout the year; in 
other words, so feed that we will get June 
conditions through the other eleven 
months. Good feeders claim that when 
cows are turned on the best of June grass 
they will not show any particular gain if 
they have been properly ed and nourished 
throughout the year. This, perhaps, is an 
extreme view, and yet very practical, for 
the greatest profit has been found when 
the animal is supplied with its require- 
ments as to food. A cow is more or less 
of a machine, and as any other machine 
it can run to capacity providing it is prop- 
erly tended. We hear every once in a while 
about some big dairy record. The other 
day I called at a farm and looked at a cow 
that was making a wonderful dairy record. 
She had averaged over one hundred 
»ounds a day. This cow was receiving 
une pasture conditions without any June 
pasture; in other words, she was supplied 
with all the good food she wished to eat, 
and was in a comfortable, happy condition. 
The great butter and milk records of this 
country are not made on pastures but are 
made on the best pasture condition, which 
is, namely, supplied with all they wish to 
to eat and surrounded with bodily com- 
forts. Cow keepers have found this a 
yrofitable method of caring for stock. 
t means succulent root crops, plenty of 
silage throughout the year, comfortable, 
well lighted stables, plenty of bedding, 
regularity in feeding and milking and gen- 
eral care, and clean sanitary water when- 
ever they wish it. This kind of care al- 
ways means that the animals are produc- 
ing with profit. 

‘hile June pasture conditions are per- 
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Many new De Lavals will be delivered to farmers 
this summer, and they will soon pay for themselves. 


In fact, De Laval Separators pay for themselves 
many times over; and as the number of cows in- 
creases, it pays to buy new, up-to-date De Lavals of 


larger capacity. 


The local De Laval agent will gladly take a new 
separator out to your place, set it up, and let it prove 
by its performance that it skims clean and is easy to 
turn and easy to clean, even under unfavorable 


conditions. 


A new De Laval will pay for itself in a few months 
because of the cream it saves—and besides it saves 


labor and time. 


If a demonstration is wanted, call 
the local De Laval agent. If you do 
not know him, write nearest office 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


CHICAGO 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
»* today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 509 Elm Street. Quincy. ML 
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fect, they soon will become very imper- 
fect; in fact, they are liable to become 
actually ing and detrimental to the 
best condition of the herd. I refer to that 
period in July and August when the pas- 
ture becomes short and , the grass 
hard and tough, when w spring up 
everywhere, when flies become numerous 
and vicious, and mosquitos at night make 
even the night hours miserable. This is 
the time when most farmers are very busy 
with their harvest, and the cow is often 
fearfully neglected, and is made a “ae 
and an unprofitable winter milker. is 
is the time when we must forget the big 
June pasture and give our animals some 
special attention. Cut some of that early 
corn for them; they need more succulent 
feed; some good hay in the rack will be 
highly appreciated. If the cows are to be 
milked, keep them in during the hot after- 
noon and feed some good silage or freshly 
mown hay or soiling crop. Pasture oe 
lect, perhaps, costs this country as muc 
money as blizzard conditions cost the 
range owners. Literally hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are lost each pe to the 
cow-keepers of this country through this 
pasture damage caused by the conditions 
mentioned above. In time of peace, pre- 
pare for war. Cow-keepers with this fine 
asture, remember that later on you will 
ose all you gained if you neglect your 
stock when it needs attention.—A. L. H. 


BALANCING THE RATION 

The question of a balanced ration for 
stock, especially for dairy cows is demand- 
ing more and more attention as the prices 
of feeds continue to rise. Effective feeding 
is not determined by the total quantity 
of feed given so much as it is from the 
proportionate food elements of which it 
is composed. In other words, the most 
economical results in feeding are secured 
thru the balanced ration. 

Special attention should be given to 
the balancing of the ration, where a 
leguminous crop, such as clover or alfalfa 
is not being fed daily. A satisfactory 
method of balancing is based upon the 
division of grains or grain feeds into three 
classes, (1) low, (2) medium and (3) high 
protein content. Feeds of the first class 
include corn, oats, wheat, barley and rye, 
none of which contain more than twelve 
percent of protein. Among the feeds of 
medium protein (12 to 25 percent) are 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, cottonseed 
feed and pea meal. Feeds of the third 
group, none of which contain less than 
twenty-five percent of protein, include 
linseed oilmeal, cottonseed meal and 
buckwheat middlings. 

If equal parts (by weight) of feed are 
mixed from one or other of those listed 
in each of the three classes, the resulting 
mixture will be a satisfactory ration for 
feeding in connection with non-leguminous 
roughage, such as fodder, cornstalks, corn 
silage, or timothy hay. For use with 
clover or alfalfa hay a mixture containing 
equal parts from the low and the medium 
protein feeds only, will be found satis- 
factory. 

An average of one pound of mixed feed 
to three and one-fourth pounds of four 
percent milk given will be found sufficient 
for the average dairy cow. Feed should 
be given from a clean trough, under 
sanitary surroundings.—E. L. K. 


GRADE ANIMAL DEFINED 

Just what is meant by the term “grade 
animal’ when a person speaks of cattle? 
Is any animal not a purebred a grade?— 
R. J. T., Nebr. 

Strictly speaking, the grade is an animal 
that has one purebred parent, the other 
being a mixture. The term grade is some- 
times applied to an animal that is from 
improved ancestry whether or not it has 
one purebred parent. However, not every 
animal that is not purebred is a e. 
The animal with inferior mixed blood lines 
is strictly a scrub. 
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Own Your Own 





36 Distributing Houses in the U. S. Carty 
Complete Stocks of Cutters and Repair Parts 


Fill Your Silo Full 


—with Corn Cut at the Right Stage of 
Maturity for Greatest Feeding Value 


CONSIDER, that all winter long your proauction depends 
upon the feeding value of your silage; that it has taken 
the entire summer to grow the com to make this silage; 
that the reward for your year’s work actually hinges on the 
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few autumn days required for putting this corn into the silo. 


When you “own your own” Papec, 
you cut your cor at just the nght stage 
of maturity for greatest feeding value; 
you refill your silo after the corn has 
settled; you go into the winter with a 
silo four-fourths full instead of one- 
fourth empty—and the gain in your 
winter production may even pay for 
the Papec in a single season. 


Your gasoline engine, though only 
three horse-power, will operate at 
least onesize of the Papec. A Papec 
requires one-fifth to one-third less power 
than any other blower cutter. And 
the fact that the Papec operates with 
less power means much more than the 
mere saving of that power—it proves 
the efficiency of the Papec throughout. 


For two decades, Papec Ensilage 
Cutters have been built upon the same 
principles of construction. These 
principles—always faithfully combined 
with high quality of material—explain 
why the Papec stands supreme in the 
eyes of men who know and use ensilage 
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cutters. “No farmer who knows machin- 
ery will hesitate to order the Papec.” 


The information contained in our cata- 
log is essential to a wise selection of an 
ensilage cutter. Send fora copy to-day. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main Street Shortsville, N. ¥. 
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‘How a new kind of farm hand 
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added acres to my farm” 


Ni 


along with my little farm— 
milking by hand, taking a 
two-hour trip to the creamery 
every day, working hard to sup- 
port my family. Then a salesman 
showed me how I could do the 
work in less time and with less 
effort by installing Western Elec- 
tric Power and Light equipment. 
Well, I put the apparatus in, and 
right from the start it began to 
save time and labor. In fact, the 
time it saved me made it possible to 
plow seven acres more last spring. * 


A powerful outfit 
for heavy work 


“Power ought to be the first 
consideration in buying a farm 
plant. There are plenty of good 
electric sets satisfactory for light- 
ing. But not many of them are 
strong on power. You can’t expect 
them to do the hard work. 

“The Western Electric has a 


] AST YEAR I was struggling 


Editor’s Note: W. E. Shetrone, a farmer 
near LeRaysville, Pa., shows how you can 
help to solve your labor problem 


Aug., 1920 
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“Now, I'm not going to tell you that the 
Western Electric Power and Light Outfit is 
the best on the market. 
know more about farm plants thanI do. All 
I want is to tell how this outfit has been doing 
a man’s work on my place—when men are 
hard to get. That is how it saved time enough 
for me to cultivate seven acres more last spring.” 


The chances are you 


Wi dMbe 


LeRaysville, Pa, 
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three horsepower engine, which 
as you know is ample to run most 
all the machinery. Grindstone, 
feed-mixer, churn, mill—you can 
operate them all together from a 
shafting hitched up to this powerful 
engine, because there’s a pulley on 
it for just such work. 


“In generator and battery too, 
power is the feature that impressed 
me most. My Western Electric 
outfit furnishes plenty of electricity 
to light the house and 
barn, and at the same 
time it runs the pump, 
the milk ing machine 
and such household 
appliances as a vacuum 
cleaner and a washing 
machine. 

Why the battery 

lasts longer 

“Another big feature 


is the automatic control A portable motor for booklet S.U.4, 
of the battery charge. drives the grind: Western Electric 
stone Co.; Chicago, 

St. Louis or 


*What the Western Electric Power and Light Outfit did to make 
Mr. Shetrone’s farm more productive, it can do for your farm too. 


Western Electric 






Power & Light 
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Mr. Shetrone’s house 
is pleasantly located 


At the start the current flows in at 
a fairly high rae, but as the batter- 
ies fill, the rate of flow becomes less 
and less--till at last the current is 
just trickling in. Then it stops by 
itself. This tapering charge’ takes 
the strain off the batteries and 
so makes them last longer. 


“Well, the Western Electric 


outfit certainly has helped me in 
my work. And talk about time 
saved! 


Those extra seven acres 
I was able to 
plow will pro- 
duce some 
handsome 
profits this 
fall, I can tell 
you.” 




















For further in- 
formation wr tte 


















A NEW SILAGE CROP 


“S” Stands for Sunflower, and for Silage, too. 





HE sun- 
flower, once 
condemned 
as @ noxious 
weed and even at 
best considered 
only as a pro- 
vider of a side 
dish for the poul- 





flowers produced 
between eight and 
ten tons to the 
acre. This fact 
makes sunflowers 
look like an ex- 
cellent crop to 
grow for silage, 
even in good corn 


try flock, is now sections, when 
winning 4 labor is unobtain- 
in many sections Sunflowers produce shade and silage. able. This same 
of the country as . cee oe ee county agent says 
a silage crop that, under certain conditions, | it is his observation that this kind of 1 - 
is superior to corn. In places where the | weighs heavier than corn silage and 


chinch bug makes devastating raids on 
the cornfields, the big yellow blossoms 
wave triumphantly, for this plant is not 
on the menu of that voracious forager. 
Long dry spells during the hottest part 
of the summer often put a decided crimp 
in the corn crop, but the sunflower is so 
constructed that it suffers little more 
than a temporary setback during these 
arid periods. In southern Illinois, the 
art called Egypt, this crop has won many 
Sieode in the last few years among those 
who have decided that the dairy cow is the 
salvation of that neglected country. 

Altho there is still a good deal of ex- 

rimenting to be done in the raising, 
Scowsalion and feeding of sunflowers, the 
opinions expressed by farmers and county 
farm advisors indicate that the crop 
is a pretty good bet in variousgections, 
including southern Iilinois. 

One of the “Egyptian” boosters livin 
in Marion county, Minois, has publishe 
a little pamphlet on the sunflower, in which 
he has summarized the analyses of sun- 
flower silage and sunflower seeds made by 
various experiment stations and compared 
them with corn silage and with corn and 
other grain. The comparison between 
sunflower and corn silage is as follows: 
|Pro- |Crude|N-Free] 

} tein Fiber |Extract| Fat 


1.1 
8 








| 
Water lash 





o_o [ee 


Sunflower. 78.5 | 2.4, 2.4 | 5.8] 9.8 

Corn.....| 73.7 | 1.7] 2.1 | 6.3) 15.4] 
How sunflower seeds, with and without 

hulls, compare with corn and the cereals 

is shown by the figures below: 

| Carbo- 























| Protein jhydrates Fat 
Sunflower seeds with- 
out hulls......... | 23.3 | 31.7 | 33.9 
Sunflower seeds with 
Mbiethecdnwers + 13.5 38.1 20.3 
ee 7.8 66.8 4.3 
. eee 8.8 67.5 1.5 
Oats. 8.8 49.2 4.3 
a sta ivole-t oie aoe 9.5 69.4 1.2 
| 8.4 65.3 1.6 








These figures make the sunflower look 
like a topnotcher, but it is necessary to 
have, in addition, figures on acre yield and 
the results that have been obtained at the 

ail from cows fed on this new feed. 


inthusiasts in “Egypt” say that yields| 


from twenty-five to forty tons to the 
acre have been known, but it is probable 
that the usual yield is somewhere between 
ten and fifteen tons. 

Last fall a Clinton county farmer cut 
a crop of Mammoth Russian sunflowers 
into his silo when they were about one- 
tenth in bloom and “they made very good 
looking and good tasting silage.” Six 
average rows in the field were weighed and 
the yield figured up at the rate of fifteen 
and a half tons to the acre. According 
to county agent Rehling, corn in an ad- 
joining field on sastiealie the same soil 
made ten to twelve tons of silage or fifty 
bushels of corn. In planting the field of 
sunflowers just mentioned four pounds of 
seed were used to the acre and the crop 
was cultivated in about the same way as 
the corn. ‘The same man had another 
field of sunflowers that were planted late 
and never cultivated. Corn under those 


up more slowly in the silo. A silo will 
hold more tons of it. Rye and vetch silage 
is just the —— weighing light and 
fillmg uP the silo rapidly. 

In Jackson county, farm advisor 
Thomas says they had always looked 
upon sunflowers as a makeshift to be used 
whenever corn could not be grown suc- 
cessfully. But C. L. Collins, a farmer 
living in that county, has demonstrated 
that the yellow-to crop deserves more 
consideration. The acres he devoted to 
sunflowers produced more silage than 
those that grew corn and, what is just as 
important, his cows gave more milk when 
he shifted them from corn silage to sun- 
flower silage. 

Ferdinand Kohl, a business man and 
farmer of Marion county who is one of 
the persistent boosters for better farm- 
ing in Egypt, says that so far the sun- 
flower has proved a success as a silage crop 
in that section. He says several hundred 
acres are being planted this year in various 
parts of the country by men who are 
earnestly endeavoring to solve the feed 
problem on their dairy farms. “But it 
makes my heart bleed,” he says, ‘“‘when I 
see the indifference on the part of some 
who over and over will plant corn when 
they know at the outset that it isn’t even 
a good gamble.” The county agent in 
that county says he is not pushing this 
new crop very hard,as he is not yet 
certain that it will be a success every year 
but he says about four thousand pounds.o 


eight to one hundred and twenty pounds 
and he expects the present trial will be 
a thoro one. 

In addition to drouth resistance and the 

fact that it is chinch bug proof, the sun- 
flower has another advantage that would 
recommend it over corn in many cases 
even if the yields were not so good. This 
advantage is a shorter growing season, to 
which we might add the sab-elbventias of 
greater frost resistance. Some of the IIli- 
nois farmers say it matures in twenty to 
thirty days less time than corn and that 
frosts, in spring or fall, that will kill corn 
will have little effect on it. 
Up in North Dakota they are now giv- 
ing considerable attention to the sun- 
flower as a silage crop. Here the shorter 
growing season is more of a factor than in 
southern Illinois. The picture used to 
illustrate this article was taken in Michi- 
gan where this particular crop was grown 
or still another reason—the smothering of 
quack grass. 

In North Dakota they have found that 
the sunflower silage has practically the 
ame feeding value as corn silage. At 
two of the substations of the experiment 





pect from one-fourth to one-half greater 
tonnage of sunflowers than corn. The 
corn harvester has been used for cutting 
the crop, which is considered to be right 
for silage when from one-half to three- 
fourths of the seed is in thelate milkorearly 
dough stage. The county agent in Morton 
county of that state reported last fall that 
a ~ of sunflowers on a farm there pro- 
duced nine and a half tons to the acre, while 





hard conditions last year made scarcely 
anything worth mentioning, but the sun- 





seed has been sold in lots varying from |. 


station they have found that you can ex-|4 





“This Soap Sure 
Does The Work!” 


Nomatterwhere youare or what kind 
of water re use, Goblin will lather 
freely and clean thoroughly. 
It’stheone bestsoap that dissolvesall 
the dirt; especially good after wr | 
dirty jobs where ordinary soaps fail; 
for that reason you should always 
have a bar of Goblin on hand. 


Goblin does not 
injure the most 
sensitive skin; it 
is soothing and 
healthful, leav- 
ing skin smooth, 
soft and clean. 

Atyourgrocer’s; 
if he hasn”* it 
send us his name 
and address; we 
will send you a 
sample cake free, 


Goblin Soap 


"Regular Trial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept. €, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicage 
Canadian 


Address: 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
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Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax Do bettie 

v2 = 
money rended Ott foto. Ween tedal Ter 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 Mustrations. it is FREE, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 262 Unien Steck Yards, C 
Read the advertisements in this issue 













on the same farm corn yielded three tons. 
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MILK AS A CARRIER OF DISEASE 

In the production of milk, the dairy- 
man is under certain responsibilities that 
do not prevail in many other branches of 
husbandry. It is not enough that milk 
be clean—that is, free from visible dirt. 
It must harbor no germs capable of pro- 
ducing disease in those who use it. To 
this end the health of those who work in 
the dairy stable and of those who may 
handle the product otherwise before it 
leaves the farm, must be watched with 
care. The character of the water used in 
the milkhouse is also an important factor 
in the production of healthful milk. 

Milk has been found many times to 
have been the cause of the spread of 
disease. Of the less common ills which are 
known to have been carried in this way, 
such as anthrax, milk sickness, lumpy jaw 
and others, we will not speak, save to say 
that when a cow is sick or appears in- 
disposed the conscientious dairyman not 
only will refrain from using the animal’s 
milk but, for evident reasons, will separate 
her from the herd. In the case of a group 
of the better known diseases, such as 
typhoid fever, djphtheria, scarlet fever, 
dysentery and tuberculosis, carelessness 
on the part of the dairyman has been 
known to lead to serious results. It is an 
old saying that the health of those who 
handle cows and milk has a more direct 
bearing upon the healthfulness of the 
product of the dairy than do the cows 
themselves. This is too broad a state- 
ment, of course, to be always true, but it 
is true, none the less, in many, many 
instances. 

Of the diseases enumerated, two of 
them may find their way into milk thru 
the water used in the milkhouse. These 
are typhoid fever and dysentery. The 
pollution of wells is often unsuspected. 
Cases have been found, however, where, 
either thru ignorance or indifference, 
water from an old, abandoned well in the 
close vicinity of the barn has been used 
for rinsing cans, rather than water from 
a less conveniently situated family well. 
Farm wells, on an average, are not above 
suspicion, but no water should be used 
in the milkhouse that is not regarded 
entirely safe for family use. This is a 
poor enough rule at best, when the well- 
known pollution of so many farm water 
supplies is taken into consideration. Its 
only virtue is that it bars out a water 
supply that is even more questionable. 

Tuberculosis, as pene in milk, ma 
have its origin either with the cow or with 
the worker. It is recognized that the milk 
from tubercular cows may carry bacilli 
thru which this disease may repeat itself 
elsewhere. With the identification and 
elimination of tubercular cows thru the 
increasing use of reactive agents this 
source of contamination is being lessened 
gradually all the time. But the human 
tuberculosis victim is still found now and 
then working in the dairy stable. He, too, 
should be eliminated—at least to the 
extent of milking and handling either the 
milk or the utensils. Dairymen do not 
knowingly take on consumptives. Usually 
where such are found on the farm it is 
some member of the family who has fallen 
a victim of the disease. 

Diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, 
also, may find their way into milk thru 
contact with workers who are suffering 
from very mild attacks or who are on the 
road to recovery. The question of when 
@ person ceases to be a carrier of con- 
tamination, following an attack, is often 
difficult to tell. In typhoid, for instance, a 
erson continues to pass typhoid germs 
- the bowels for a considerable time. 
Now and then an individual becomes a 
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What Should Your 
Engine Weigh ? 


That is a very important point, when you consider, as a 
rule, the more it weighs, the lessefficient it is. In every = eer- 
ing field there is an approximate standard of weight orse- 

as being rrect, 


Co: 
In the field of farm mechanics the Cushman Motor } 
Works established a new standard twelve years ago, by cutting 
the weights of farm motors to about one-third what otherfarm 
engines weighed and giving farmers of America a better engine. 
it weighs 


Before you choose your engine, put it onthe scales, If 
more than 40to60 Ibs. per HP. itdoesnot measure upto the Cush- 
pow 


man standard of highest er efficiency without excess weight. 
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ORIGINAL Light Weight Power 


The Cushman is the original light weight, all-purpose farm engine. Unusual 
care in design; higher standards in all manufacturing processes, ected balance, 
refinements in ignition, curburetion and lubrication, enable Cushman Engines to deliver 


More Power per Pound 


This is why we have been able to build a line of gaso- 
line motors weighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. per horsepower, de- 
eal ideal ten fb oaitio ais dein of Uealdtens 
gener an pe 
weighing three or four times as much, 


More Jobs—More Equipment 

Besides doing every job that any heavyweight 
engine of same horsepower will do, the Cushman 
Engine may be attached as power drive to 
machines in the field, such as harvesters, hay 
presses,corn binders, pickers, potato diggers, etc. 
Cushman Motors have extra equipment, such 
as Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction 
Clutch Pulley and Water yy my! Pump, 
without extra cost. Write for the Cushman 
Book on Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 



















8H. P. Double Cylinder 




















816 North 21st St., Lincoin, Nebr. (335) 






Weighs only 320 Ibs. 










EQUIP your FORD for KEROSENE 


: and all other low grade fuel— You'll save many dollars every month. 
( pNE gallon of cheap kerosene will give greater efficiency with our Burn Oil Device than a gallon of 
gasoline. You go more than just as far for jess than half as much. Cuts fuel cost for approxim- 


ately ‘4c per mile. 
Thousands Giving Good Service in Operation Today 


Following letters are only sample of letters received: 















Burn Oil Company, 
Peoria, Ill. Center, N. D., 


Gentlemen--Enclosed find check in full for 
ten devices. 1 can say for your Oil De- 
™ vice that it more than you claim. I make 
= 28 miles per ‘Reina of cheap kerosene. Yours 







elson. P. S. l am waiting for 
my contract for Oliver and Marten Counties, 
have sold 20 devices without asking anyone to 
buy from me. 


Burn Oil Company, 












Peoria, Ill. Du Bois, Pa. 
Dear Sirs:--1 tried i 
and it ie working aw hav str AL 


miles 






* Ford owners are getting anxious for them. I 
would like a contract for Jefferson and Clear- 
field counties. Yours truly, L. W. Smiley. 


another. This is the greatest economy device 
for Ford cars ever designed. It pays its pur- 
: chaser dividends every time he buys fuel. We 
Nothing mechanical added to your motor. Hence | want good, live agents everywhere. Get our 
what our device does on one car, it will do on | proposition now. 


BURN OIL COMPANY, Dept. S. F., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


INVEN 


The “Burn Oil”? Way 
Sold on a Money Back Plan 
No new carburetor required. Easy to attach. 


Price is low. Soon pane for itself. No trouble 
with spark plugs. Nothing to get out of order. 


























TORS If you —' an invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
f by 1 il t ” 
tana durch Deubie ity 200 owe GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 






model or sketch and description and we will give our 
32 


nature. RANDOLPH & CO 
° WASHINGTON, Do &. 





to permit no one to handle milk following 
—_— until a proper examination shows 
them to be incapable of spreading in- 
fection. 

In diphtheria the chief menace lies not 
so much with those who have had the 
disease recently as it does with those 
who may be. coming down with it or 
suffering mild attacks. An Ohio city had 
over one hundred cases of this disease some 
years ago that were traced to a dairy 
where one milker had had a “sore throat.” 
With scarlet fever the danger period is 
during convalescence while the body is 
still giving off the minute scales or flakes 
of skin which is characteristic of the 
later stage of this disease. In this condi- 
tion, which may last three weeks or more, 
a person remains a highly active source 
of contagion. The recent victim of scarlet 
fever, who tries to “help out’’ so far as 
his strength will permit by “giving a lift’’ 
with the milking, constitutes a most 
serious menace to public health.— 
O. C., Ill 


STALL FLOORS FOR COWS 

When planning a new dairy barn, the 
stall floors should be given careful at- 
tention. A good floor should be sanitary 
and permanent and a non-conductor of 
heat. The drains and alleys may be 
concrete, but for the stall floors, cement 
is not wholly desirable. Where used, 
it must be covered with sufficient bedding 
to prevent the udders of the cows from 
coming in contact with it. 

Some form of wood block is most satis- 
factory for this purpose. We prefer the 
wood paving block. They are economical, 
comfortable, sanitary an rmanent. No 

articular skill is Senbed in laying the 

locks. First make a concrete foundation 
about three inches thick, then when dry 
make a sand cushion on top of this by 
dry mixing fine sand and cement .a the 
proportion of three parts sand to one 
part cement and spread about a half inch 
thick, then moisten well with water. Lay 
the blocks allowing them to overlap. Tam 
to a level surface and fill in the cracks wit 
hot liquid joint filler, then dust with fine 
sand. The bedding need not be very heavy 
on this type of floor. It is serviceable and 
easily cleaned. 

An inexpensive stall floor that will 
prove quite satisfactory when necesssary 
to cut down the expense can be had b 
filling in the floor back to the gutter with 
well tramped clay and use plenty of bed- 
ding.—P. H. E. 


JONES, HE ADVERTISES 

In discussing the factors which con- 
tribute to success in handling purebred 
dairy cattle J. E. Jones, a successful 
Jersey breeder of Missouri, stressed the 
importance of judicious advertising. 

‘Advertising,” he said, “‘creates stand- 
ing and prestige for the breeder. Its full 
value cannot be measured by the number 
of sales it brings. The first step should 
be to have good animals to advertise. 
Then back the advertising with strict 
honesty.” 

Mr. Jones also believes in giving the 
best possible service to customers or 
prospective purchasers, and in striving to 
obtain the good will of everyone who may 
even remotely influence a sale. He likes 
to have every visitor to his farm shown the 
utmost consideration, and makes a 
0 point of treating his official testers 


y: 

“To have the good will of the official 
testers is a great asset to the breeder,” 
said Mr. Jones. ‘Some day those young 
men will be in the market for good ont 
ing stock, and they are going to think 
first of the breeders who have treated 
them right.” 

Good stock, good service, advertisin 
—that is Jones’ creed. Sounds almost like 





doesn’t it? It is fully as 
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all forms of 
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Full weight— 
Galvanized— 


resist water 


When you buy your next pair of 
Trousers get good ones. Be sure that 
the “*_4// Weather’ \abel is in the waist- 
band. You'll be glad you bought them: 


. Because—they are strong, soft and com- 
fortable, 

. Because—they keep you dry ina light 
shower. 

. Because—they dry in double quick time 
if you get them soaking wet. 

. Because—they protect you from wind 
and cold, 

. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffen or 
lose their color. 


Write for free test sample showing how 


water rolls off CROMPTON “‘All-Weather”’ 


CORDUROY just like quicksilver, 


CROMPTON RICHMOND CO, , Inc. 
95 East 31st Street . New York 





the policy of many well established con- | == 
mercial 7 a 





applicable to the purebred business.— F.C, 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” 

CORDUROY is made specially 

for outdoor use. Read what 

Colonel Mitchell of the Tank 
Corps says 





| and the hardest kind of wear 


= 


GENTLEMEN: | 
* + * L have had one pair of 
breeches made of your cordu- 
roy which I have worn for two 
years in the trenches, in tanks 


and want to have another pair 
made. 





Yours truly, 7 
(Signed) H. E, MITCHELL | 
Colonel of Tank Corps 


Commanding 
Tank Center 
Camp Meade, Md. 


ff its 900d in the Trenches.its good in the Field. 


pollo 


ofing and Siding “4 
Both farm and city property ownersneedtoknow 7mm 


the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. 
Piece ma work, incled, -—4 I. Fraction pout- © 
ing, Gutters, eto. Sold iy! ing metal merchants. K r 
Stee! is also unequaled for Roofing a9 Plates. Look for the 

Send for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet. 







































































THE HOME THE 


POULTRY BUILT 


And Other Everyday Examples of Farm Flock Efficiency 


By MRS. GEO. L. RUSSELL 


OULD you believe that oy 4 could be made the 
WV wtnst profitable crop on a one hundred and seventy- 

six acre farm? Such is the record of our brown Leg- 
horns, and I find they are not an exception either. After visit- 
ing thru our state I find that on many, many farms the chickens 
have made more clear money than any other crop—for what 
does it profit a farmer to have a $2,000 wheat crop that actually 
cost him $1,500? 

I call to mind three instances. ._In Cass county, Missouri, 
there is a couple who have had a rather interesting chicken ex- 
perience. Several years ago, they each purchased eighty acres 
of land. She was to pay for her land with the money she made 
from her flock of Leghorns, while he was to pay for his | 
feeding cattle. Each was to keep accurate account of all 
expenditures, the woman even paid for the hauling of the 

rain to her poultry bins, and all the labor of cleaning the 
Soubes was charged to the flock. Last year she finished paying 
for her eighty, but—he is still feeding cattle. In Henry county, 
live Mr. and Mrs. John Barnett. This energetic young couple 
have been farming for about fifteen 
years. “Times have been pretty hard 


for a flock of two or three hundred chicks than to care for two 
or three setting hens. 

We raise our chicks in colony houses with a brooder stove. 
I like to have about three hundred chicks hatched at the same 
time; I can care for the three hundred in one flock and reset 
the incubator, so the next hatch will be out in about a month’s 
time. I use two brooder stoves, so by the time the third hatch 
comes off the first hatch is old enough to do without artificial 
heat. We never under any consideration put two ages of chicks 
in the same house. If I have three hatches then I have separate 
quarters for them. It is very poor economy to try and put 
two ages of chicks in the same house, for just as sure as you do 
the big ones will crowd down the little ones and in the end 
you will not raise any more, if as many, as if you had housed 
only one hatch therein. If a person intends to hatch about 
one thousand chicks it will be best to own two brooder stoves. 
So many people make the big mistake of taking the brooder 
stove away from the first hatch too soon, so the second hatch 
can have it. In dozens of cases I have seen as thrifty a flock of 
chicks a month old as one could imagine. 
Their stove was taken from them for the 
new hatch, and in a few day’s time they 








and never until we commenced with a 
flock of purebred Leghorns, did we com- 
mence to get ahead on the farm,” the 
declared. And Mr. Barnett continued, 
“This little lady has done so well with 
her flock this year, it almost makes me 
ashamed of my partof thefarming. Do 
you know that during the first nine 
months of 1919 she actually sold $1,300 
worth of products from her flock, and 
increased the flock one hundred and 
fifty hens!’’ Then there is Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Harris in Johnson county. Mr. 
Harris is quite a hog and cattle man. 
Only last year he told me in all serious- 
ness that they would not think of farm- 
ing without a flock of purebred chickens, 
for they actually made him more clear 
money than any other crop. 

These are only a few of the cases 
that have been especially noticeable in 
this immediate part of Missouri, and 
each and everyone of these experiences 


— 








Those who remember Mrs. 
Russell’s very practical and 
entertaining article in June 
number of Successful Farm- 
ing, on the value of standard 
bred fowls as egg producers, 
urll appreciate her own per- 
sonal experience with poul- 
try, as told on this page. It 
was prepared especially for 
our readers, just before her 
death, last winter. 


commenced to be droopy, crowding at 
night to keep warm, and in the end half 
of them died. How much better it would 
be for the owner to buy two brooder 
stoves, so this unnecessary loss could 
be avoided. A hatch of three hundred 
chicks that grow and live will pay for a 
colony house and the brooder in one 
year. Poor equipment is the reason 
for so many failures with incubator 
chicks. You cannot expect to raise an 
incubator full of chicks in the same coo 
ou could one old hen and her brood. 
e more chicks you hatch, the more 
house room you should have for them. 
If I had only one brooder stove, and 
did not feel that I could afford to invest 
in the second one, then I would have 
only two hatches that year. I would let 
the first hatch be at least six weeks old 
before the second came off. Two houses 
and one stove could then take care of 
six hundred newly hatched chicks, and 














has been accomplished with a flock 
of standard-bred birds, and not scrubs. 
It takes so little to make a start with 
purebred poultry, in comparison with other purebred livestock, 
that even the poorest of folks can own a flock of purebred birds. 
It is a safe guess that the owner of a flock of purebred chickens 
will not stay poor long, not if he has any energy and ambition 
to get ahead. 

Our own start with purebred poultry was made about ten 
years ago with an investment of $5, and this small sum proved 
to be the best investment we ever made, for it was the begin- 
ning of a business that has grown until it is considered the most 
profitable crop on Walnut Grove Farm. 

If we, without any especial knowledge in poultry culture, 
could make a success, there is no reason why you who are just 
starting cannot do equally as well, or even much better, for 
this is an age of poultry education. Today there are dozens 
of universities, and poultry experiment stations which are only 
glad to give sending matter to those who are interested in car- 
ing for a flock of chickens. The advice of these institutions is 
well worth asking, for they have had the time and money to 
make experiments, and it is the wise farm woman who is willing 
to take their advice, rather than experiment with ideas of her 
own. 

Our start was made at the time that experiment stations 
were being established, and we have watched their progress and 
been benefited by their experience. We owe much of our suc- 
cess to the help of these institutions. 

One of the most important parts in conducting a paying 
poultry farm is the ability to renew half of the flock each year 
with pullets. Birds lay best in their pullet year, and by renew- 
ing half the flock, one can have a comparatively young flock, 
and have the opportunity of doing severe culling each year. 

I have found that it is much more profitable to hatch my 
chicks early in the season. During March and April, other farm 
work is not so heavy, and I can devote much more of my time 
to them than later on when the garden, house cleaning, lawn, 
and the thousand other duties are calling the farmer’s wife. 
Little chicks require almost constant care until they are two 
weeks old; after they have passed this danger period in their 
lives, they are not nearly so much trouble. plan to have 


three incubator hatches, the first coming off about the first of 
March, and the last some time during April. I can have these 
three hatches well started by the time the heavier farm work 
commences, and find that it is but litthe more trouble to care 


; 
"2 


with only reasonable success one could 

hope to raise four hundred and fifty of 

these chicks. Out of this number one could expect two hundred 

—, and two hundred pullets would renew a flock of four 

undred hens. A flock of this size is about as large as most 

farmers would care to keep. Four or five hundred hens is 

enough for one farmer, that is unless he cares to make his farm 
a poultry farm almost exclusively. ‘ 

This number of hens can be cared for by the women, with 
occasional help from the men, such as cleaning the houses. 
Four hundred hens on the farm will eat a good deal of feed, but 
much of this can be raised in the vicinity of the chickenyard 
on ground that is usually allowed to grow up in weeds. 

We have found that a little fencing on our farm .about the 
chicken yards has been of great help in raising a crop for the 
flocks. The fencing is necessary, so that a crop can get up and 
well started before the birds are turned upon it or else they 
will eat it up as fast as it appears. ; 

I do not mean that farmers should confine their birds to con- 
stricted areas. No indeed, the one great advantage of farm 
poultry is the unrestricted areas over which they can roam, but 
any farmer who will use a little thought can so plan a little 
fencing that the chickens can be turned first one way and then 
the an from the henhouse and still have free range. For in- 
stance, on our farm we have a fence that comes right up to the 
middle of the henhouse. We sow a crop to the east and turn 
the flock on the west side, and vice versa. 

These crops not only furnish grain for tthe flock, but green 
feed too. Wheat sown in the early fall will furnish green pasture 
all winter and mature into a crop which the chickens themselves 
can harvest. Oats and rape sown together in the early spring 
make a satisfactory combination. The oats will ripen and the 
rape will stay green thruout the hottest, dryest summer Missouri 
has ever known, and then when the fall rains come it will put 
= such an immense growth that the chickens cannot keep it 

own. 

I remember once we raised sweet corn for the chickens to run 
in. Chicks love to run thru plowed corn during hot summer 
months and what wonderful corn we raised! We used it on the 
table all we could, gave to all the neighbors all they wanted 
to use and can, and then a great deal ripened and was ready 
to use for the flock long before the field corn matured. ; 

The ibilities of the farm flock are many. During the 
spring there is the hatching-egg season. (Continued on page 69 
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MOLINE 


The Universal Tractor 
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The correct way. One man han- 
dles the entire outfit and sees 


his work. 





You wouldn't think of riding your 
horses. Ci course this method is 
wrong whether horses or tractors 
are used to pull your implements. 


The Moline Tractor follows the 
proven principle. © man oper- 
ates the entire outfit from the 
seat of the implement, where he 
is in the best position to observe 
his work. 

















In a ten-hour day one man 
and a Moline Tractor can 
plow from 7 to 9 acres; disc 
from 25 to 35 acres; seed from 
25 to 35 acres; mow from 25 
to 40 acres; cultivate from 12 
to 20 acres; and harvest from 
25 to 40 acres. In addition 
the machine will do a great 
variety of other work and all 
ordinary belt jobs. 


Compare these results with 
those of ordinary methods. In 
many cases the {Moline en- 
ables one man to do at least 
twice as much work. These 
facts are borne out by the 
results ob tained by Moline 
owners in actual use. 








Moline owners in 37 states 
say that the Moline Tractor 
saves an average of one man 
per farm, as well as five horses, 
because it does all field work, 
including cultivating. 


The Moline Tractor in- 
creases production by enabl- 
ing one man to do more work, 
and decreases the cost of pro- 
duction by saving help and 
horses. 


Profits of from $500 to $2200 
a year, from the Moline Trac- 
tor alone, are being reported 
by Moline owners from all 
sections of the country. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY ,.MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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HANG ONTO THE HENS 

One of the most wasteful habits that 
poultrymen and farmers have been guilty 
of in the past has been the practice of 
selling off the yearling hens oy fall, 
keeping only those needed for the breed- 
ing pen the following season. 

They then pin their hope and faith on 
the uncertain qualities of the pullets which 
they have raised, because it has been 
thought that it is not profitable to keep 
hens after their pullet years. Happily, 
this has not proved itself true in the 
numerous investigations which have been 
made into the matter by the experiment 
stations and by practical poultrymen who 
are attempting to evolve the utmost in 
egg production in their flocks. 

An eastern poultryman has some actual 
figures to offer on the subject, made 
sible by the use of the trapnest. ne 
hen, whose record for three years was 
available, laid one hundred and seventy- 
three eggs the first year, one hundred 
and seventy the second and two hundred 
and thirty eggs her third year. 

Another laid two hundred and nine the 
first year and one hundred and eighty-four 
the second. Another laid one hundred 
and eighty-five the first year and one 
hundred and eighty the second. Still 
another laid one hundred and seventy- 
five the first year and one hundred and 
sixty-four the second, and another laid 
one hundred and forty-three eggs the first 
year and one hundred and sixty-four the 
second. 

These fi prove that the age of the 
hen has absolutely nothing to do with 
her egg production ability. The first hen 
mentioned above laid two hundred and 
thirty eggs her third year, which was more 
than she had laid any year before, and a 
decidedly good record for any pullet! 

The trapnest in the hands of the in- 
vestigators has demonstrated that there 
can be no fixed rule as to when the hen 
reaches her maximum point of laying 
efficiency. The only accurate way to 
determine the matter is to use the tra 
nest and to discard those hens that begin 
to fall below the point in production which 
makes it profitable to keep them. 

Professor Dryden of the Idaho station 
is the first investigator in the country 
to produce the thousand-egg hen. My 
recollection is that this hen laid a thousand 
eggs under the trapnest in about seven 
years. Michael K. Boyer, an eastern 
TO in the New Jersey district 

as a White Wyandotte hen which laid 
1,038 eggs in seven years. 

Her record, dating from January Ist 
of each year, is as follows: 1913, 200 eggs; 
1914, 178 eggs; 1915, 149 eggs; 1916, 150 


eggs; 1917, 130 eggs; 1918, 118 eggs and 
1919, 113. Inasmuch as the average farm 
hen is credited with an annual production 


of ohly 60 to 80 eggs, it can be seen that 
this eight year old hen is still beating them 
by 30 to 50 odd eggs. 

One thing is certain, the trapnest proves 
that it is decidedly unprofitable to market 
the hens in the fall simply because they 
have reached a certain age. In fact, the 
farmer can afford to take a smaller e 
production from them the second an 
third years because the cost of producing 
them from the shell to the laying point is 
being spread out over a longer time and 
consequently is less. 

If the pullets are to be kept only one 
year, then you are goingto have ahigher 
cost of replacing the flock each year t 
is necessary where layers of proven ability 
are held over another year or so. 

The moral is to hang onto the hens and 
to keep them just as long as it is profitable 
to do so. If you cannot use the trapnest, 
cull them out according te the culling 
standards adopted by your state station. 








OU like an honest clock 
for the same reason you 
like an honest man. You 
can depend on what it says. 
Westclox alarms make and 
hold so many friends because 
they run and ring on time. 
The secret of their de- 
pendability is inside the case 
—Westclox construction. 
The wheels turn on 
needle-fine pivots of pol- 
ished steel. Friction is 
greatly reduced; the clock 
runs more smoothly and 
gives you longer service, 








Four well-known Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Peru,{ilinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Big Ben, America, Sleep- 
Meter and Baby Ben are 
the four top-notchers of the 
Westclox line. But all West- 
clox alarms have this same 
construction, The men who 
make Big Ben take pride in 
making every Westclox right. 

It will pay you to look 
for the Westclox mark of 
good timekeeping on the 
dial and tag of the clock you 
buy. Then you will have a 
timekeeper that you can de- 
pend on for honest, faithful 
service, 














Moke Money —- Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


co 

Imake bi . Col. A. W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 

made gibione day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 

made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 

write today for free 67- annual read the 

stories of successes 

jSimply send name--let us tel: 

{Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer, W. B. 
Missouri Auction School, 


CARP 
Dept.A, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Prevent Lice ana Mites-Save Feed 


The simple methodsused successfully by 
the American Poultry Experiment Station 
= om in a free 16 page bulletin which 
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Go thru the flock this way two or three 
times in the fall and winter and you can 
soon weed out the non-producers. Then 
and then only should they be sent to 
market. It is as important that we keep 
every hen on the job today as it was dur- 
ing wartimes; in fact more so, for eggs 
are worth more money today than ever 
before.—C. C. D. 


FORCING LATE HATCHED 
CHICKS 

The late hatched chicks can seldom be 
made as profitable as early hatched stock, 
but the handicap of age can be partially 
made up by good care. Chicks that are 
hatched during hot weather must have 
shade provided for them. Plenty of sour 
milk helps to produce a rapid, vigorous 

owth. It pa s to keep a dry mash be- 

ore them a all. times and have the hopper 
wide msi so that the most vigorous 
chicks will not crowd the others away. 

Separating the pullets from _ the 
cockerels insures the pullets a better 
chance to eat and grow. We believe that 
the early hatched cockerels should be the 
birds retained for breeders. This puts the 
late hatched males in the broiler class and 
they should be marketed as soon as they 
reach the size most in demand on the 
market where they will be shipped. Then 
the pullets have a chance to receive better 
care. 

The late hatched pullets can often be 
sold more profitably than they can be 
retained. There are always beginners who 
wish a start with poultry at a small ex- 
pense. Cull pullets should not be sold 
to them. Such birds are only good for 
meat. But a few of the pullets and possibly 
the bulk of them will be birds of vigor 
and laying type, andsuch birds may not 
lay many winter eggs, but they do prove 
good quality foun tion stock for the 
beginner who wishes a moderate priced 
start with poultry. 

Plenty of soaked oats fed on the range 
in galvanized pails will help the pullets 
to grow. Oats are good body builders. 
Boiled pumpkin mixed with bran is a = 
forcing feed to give the pullets large 
capacity crops. Figure on raising some 
pumpkins each year for the hens and 
pullets. Pumpkins are a cheap crop to 
grow but all of little value on the 
market.—R. E. 


STORING THE INCUBATOR 

The close of the hatching season in 
late summer will find many people so busy 
that they are apt to neglect the incubator 
and not give it the attention that it 
deserves before being put away until 
next season. Proper care of the incubator 
will prolong its period of usefulness just 
as surely as it is profitable to keep the 
farm machinery in proper condition. 

The machine should be set out in the 
sunlight some morning so that the sun 
can shine into the interior. Dairymen 
tell us that sunshine is the best germ 
killer known. Give it a chance to kill 
those germs in the inside of the incubator. 

The trays should be taken out, washed 
in soap and warm water and allowed to 
dry. Don’t get them too wet or they will 
warp out of shape. Empty the oil tank 
and clean the wick. Wash the oil burner 
in a strong solution of soap and water in 
order to clean it thoroly of the oily gum 
which collects thru a season’s use. 

If a hot water machine, empty the water 
system and allow it to dry out thoroly by 
leaving both the intake and outlet open- 
ings open for a few hours. Dust the 
machine thoroly, especially the heat 
regulating units in the inside of the 
machine. 

Then store it away in a clean, dry place 
where it will not be subjected to rough 
usage during the fall and winter, or where 
it will not receive an undue amount of 
dust, dirt and filth. A hay mow is a bad 
place to store an incubator, likewise a 
damp cellar or cave. Better put it in the 
woodshed, or summer kitchen.—C, 8. 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced Cuffs wide and extra long 
Deep double yoke across shoulders Reinforced faced sleeves 
Double and triple stitched seams Reinforced front opening 

Great big roomy curved armholes Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Well fitting body and sleeves Extra wide, roomy elbow 
Wide, perfect fitting collar Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Shoulder Protection 
for Hard Workers 


HIRTS might give a man his money’s worth in wear with just 

a single thickness of material at the point of greatest wear and 
strain, but we prefer to give a man more than his shirt dollars 
would ordinarily purchase. Therefore the “Milton F. Goodman”, 
“Big Yank”, “Black Beauty”, and “Old Faithful” work shirts are 
made with a deep double yoke across the shoulders reaching from 
both arm holes and well down over the shoulders in front and in back. 


Honor Bright 


Boys’ Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits 


The materials are best suited to give the rough and ready service demanded of 
children’s garments. Blouses ages 6 to 15, shirt sizes 12} to 144, play suits ages 2 to 8. 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance work shirts and 
Honor Bright blouses, shirts and play suits, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. Address Department L.L. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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On Every 
and! 


should own at least one pair of Boss Work 
Gloves. They protect from dirt, dust, grease, 
and many minor injuries. 

In spite of their sturdy, wear-well texture and 
construction Boss Gloves are not clumsy. They 
allow you the free “feel” of your work. 

And there is no end to their usefulness, And 
they are so economically priced that everyone can 
afford them. 

The mechanic or teamster at his work, the house- 


B= RY living man and woman with hands 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favoritework THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world’s cham- 


glove for odd jobs around the house 
and garden, and all light hand-work. 
Made of the best quality, medium 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work 
that requires a stong, wear-resisting 
glove. Made of the very best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. 





THE BOSS WALLOPER— This is the su 
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wife at hers—men, women, girls, boys, everybody, 
everywhere need Boss. Work Gloves. Keep a pair 
handy and slip them on whenever you work with 
your hands—even in doing the little odd jobs about 
the house such as tending the furnace, beating the rugs, 
taking down the screens, working in the garden, chang- 
ing a tire, cutting the grass or making ice cream. 

Boss Work Gloves are made with band, ribbed, 
and gauntlet wrists. Sizes for men, women, boys 
and girls in varying weights to suit every cone 
ceivable requirement. 


pion heavyweight handwear for 
rough work. Made of the finest 
gtade of extra heavy canton flannel, 


work glove. Strong, flexible and 
built for rugged work. Made of 
the highest quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel, 


Trade Mark 
The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. This Trade-mark identifies 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, Ill. 


genuine Boss Work Gloves 
Be sure it isonevery pair you buy 
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CHICKS 
It is safe to say that the vast majority 


of trouble experienced with wing 
chicks is due to improper methods of 
handling and feeding. Much of the 
terrors of “white diarrhea” are notdueas 
much to the actual presence of the dreaded 
disease germs as they are to.other causes 
which really foster the disease and make 
it possible. 

Chicks suffer from bowel trouble, and 
they get this trouble in any number of 
different ways, just as infants in the 
human family do, for instance. They 


get it from improper diet and from 
chilling and overheating. There are 
correctives which will keep the _ di- 


gestive tract freed of the poisons which 
accumulate there, even when a gi ra- 
tion is fed, and thus make it impossible 
for the bowel disorders to get a foothold 
in the flock. 

And one of the best correctives that 
can be given is sour milk. It is not “dope,” 
in the sense that so many nostrums on 
the market are, but it is a food. And 
it has the distinct advantage of being 
within reach of all who live on the farm 
and it costs you nothing. Then you know 
that you are feeding something of value 
that is wholesome. 


Next to sour milk, is buttermilk. But-]: 


termilk mashes are the most popular 
clement in the growing chick’s ration at 
the present time among the commercial 
poultry breeders, for they have found that 
it stops and prevents bowel disorders in 
the young stock, and at the same time 
makes a greater growth possible than can 
be made on any other ration. 

Sour milk, however, must be handled 
judiciously, if you are to have the fullest 
measure of success from its use. I never 
feed it to baby chicks the first two weeks, 
but give sweet skimmilk instead. You 
want to get the chicks started quickl 
and they need just what the sweet mi 
a 

then change to sour milk or butter- 
milk and feed it in the mash. I use a 
simple mash of equal parts wheat bran, 
ground oats and cornmeal and moisten 
this mash with the sour or buttermilk. 
I feed this just as often every day as 
sible, believing that feeding little and 
often is the best rule. 

Sour milk for drinking can be given, 
but it is best to supply it in the mash. 
If the baby chicks get the sour milk to 
drink they are apt to have bowel trouble 
right off the bat, the very thing you are 
trying to prevent. The reason is due to 
the fact that their digestive tracts are 
not sufficiently developed as yet to co 
with the strong laxative effects of the 
sour milk, and it may throw them into 
diarrhea. That is why I feed sweet 
milk the first two weeks. 

Sour milk, next to oats, is the most 
important element in the growing chick’s 
ration. Yet many farmers are slopping 
the pigs with the sour milk and never 
giving the young chicks a chance with 
it here is no need to buy “dope” in 
the many forms in which you can get it 
when the churn or the sour milk pail will 
supply it for nothing.—C. 8. 


THE HOME THE POULTRY BUILT 
Continued from page 64 
Any farmer who owns a flock of purebred 
poultry can sell all the hatching eggs they 
will lay if he will take the trouble to de a 
little advertising. Hatching eggs are in 
great demand and one can get good prices 
if the flock is of good quality. It is of 
course a little trouble to wrap and pack 
the eggs; but I have never yet found that 
money could be made without some 
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egg season is that one has money coming 
in at a time when it is most acceptable. 
Early in the spring, there is not much else 
on the farm which can be sold to advan- 
tage, and ready cash coming in in every 
mail makes a farmer take a new interest 
in life, and causes him to think more of 
his wife’s chickens. 

Then when the hatching season is over, 
and orders commence to dwindle, the 
market opens for cockerels eight weeks of 
ageto be useu as breeders for another year. 

We have found that our eight-weeks-old 
cockerel trade is a growing business. 
Folk are beginning to learn that they can 
get better bargains in breeding birds if 
they will buy them early. A man who buys 
a dozen cockerels the last of May for his 
flock the coming year makes no mistake. 

The eggs during the summer months 
can be sold at a premium if they are care- 
fully candled, cleaned and sent to some 
hotel, restaurant, hospital, or even com- 
mission firm in some of the large cities. 
These seem like small items, but the poul- 
try business is a detail affair, and the man 
or woman who neglects the little details 
in caring for or marketing the products of 
the farm flock will lose dollars each year. 

I am especially enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the farm flock now, for 
our flock of single comb brown Leghorns 
has paid us so well that we have just 
com feted a new modern home, which 
would have been an impossibility had it 
not been for the money we have made 
during the last five years from chickens. 
When I go thru the furnace-heated 
rooms, when I turn on the electric lights 
anywhere in the house, when I wash my 
dishes at the sink with hot and cold 
running water, when I do the ironing with 
the electric iron, in fact as I live in this 
modern new home, I daily thank our little 
brown hens for making it possible, and I 
wish that every farm woman would be- 
come more interested in her flock so that 
she, too, can add to her home the modern 
conveniences and comforts of life. 


PREVENTING TORN BACKS 
During the spring and summer it pays 
to watch the breeding flocks, and see 
that hens which have feathers torn from 
their backs do not have the skin torn so 
that they are made useless as breeders 
or have to be killed. This is caused by 
sharp toe nails on some of the male birds 
and all of them should be examined. 
Clippers and a file can be used to trim 


POS- | down the nails and then there will be no 


more injury to the hens. 
When the sides of a hen are found to 
be torn the bird should immediately be 
isolated from the flock. We have penned 
up desirable breeders suffering fror this 
trouble and given them g care and 
healing has taken place in a few weeks. 
But the birds lose much time in the breed- 
in py toy eggs areneeded for hatching. 
i a hen is seriously injured, it is prob- 
ably best to kill her unless the bird is very 
valuable as a breeder. Birds are not able 
to take care of their own wounds, like 
dogs, altho they heal rapidly if the wounds 
are cleansed by the poultryman, and the 
birds are isolated where the condition 
will not be aggravated.—R. G. K. 


THE MILKY WAY 

Continued from page 56 

than we were exporting. Now we are 
sending out of the country enough dairy 
products to require a herd of about 
700,000 cows to make up for former im- 
rts and supply the present exports. 
e charts gotten up by the United 
States Government show the trend of 
export trade, and the table shows where 
these products are going. Whether or not 
we can hold this trade depends upon the 
development of dairying in the other 
countries and the tenacity with which 
we hang onto it here. 

Whether we hold export trade or not, 
dairying has always paid well and needs 
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“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a 6 H-P. Sawe 
Rig. Another claims 40 loads of wood in 
8 hoursand 20 minutes witha6 H-P. Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
gecords and are money. 








make big money with 


Any bostier can 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery. It’s the one all- 
fit for farmers, and men who 

regular business, When not sawing you can fill 
silos, grind feed, shell corn, thresh, or do other 
work. High Tension Ignition ~~ starting. 


SOSUE agnete for size Engine 
or Saw Outfit on order. etime Encing gr 
Ciccone Gera = 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kanszs City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1617 @akland Ave. 1617 Empire Bldg. 


The Farm Boy’s and Girl’s Leader 
Is filled with interesting educational articies for red 
blooded, ambitious boys and refined, e-loving 
those who in years to come will manage the farms 

erica—the greatest job 


the test country of the world. 
ow is the time to subscribe, so fill out the coupon 
below and send in today with the subscription price of 
one or two years, 

FARM BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Enclose find §2¢ for my subscription to Farm Boys’ 
and Girls’ Leader. Let my subscription begin with 
the September number. 
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KEEP CULLING THE YOUNGSTERS 
Quick turnover was never more neces- 
sary to profit than in the poultry yard 
during the summer months. And one of 
the places where profits are lost is in 
holding surplus cockerels and culls too 
long. 
Surplus cockerels, especially, should be 
marketed just as fast as possible all sum- 
mer. Unless you have a strong demand 
worked up for your stock for breeding 
purposes, it is impossible to hold them 
any length of time and make money on 
them. 

Many farmers, especially late in the 
fall, are glad to sell breeding cockerels of 
average ability, for from one to three 
dollars. At present prices it is impossible 
to sell birds at that figure, crate them up 
and ship them to buyers and make a 
wofit. A breeding bird that is sold for 
- than five dollars, which has to be 
advertised and then shipped, is sold at a 
loss. A cfate alone will cost sixty cents. 

The thing to do then is to market them 
just as fast as possible. And experience 

as shown that the most profitable stage 
is when the chick has reached about two 
younds in weight. City prices will run 
rom thirty to fifty cents wholesale at that 
age, even late in the summer, and at this 
orice a fair percentage of profit is realized. 
fan the cockerels and the culls on the 
move and pfofit will be realized in cutting 
down the feed bills, if in no other way. 
And that is worth interest on your invest- 
ment these days. 

Culling is not a fall job, it is an all 
summer job, a continuous one. The fellow 
who waits until fall to sell the culls is going 
to lose money two ways—in the extra 
feed he has fed, and in the lower market 
price, due to the glutted market.—O. CS. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF, FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 13 


been thought worthless, these attempts to 
secure it aroused the cupidity of the 
Arabs and at once it became a great 
treasure to them. 

When the German consul asked per- 
mission from the Turkish government to 
take the stone, the Arabs announced 
that it was to them sacred and could 
not be removed. As efforts were now being 
made to remove it these Arabs did a cute 
thing. They dug a hole underneath it one 
night, built a fire and heated it hot, then 
poured water on it and broke it to pieces 
and the larger pieces were divided among 
them and carried away. The smaller 
pieces were worn about their necks and 
arms as charms. However, the larger 
pooe were finally secured by means of 

ribes and threats and it was discoveredy 
that out of a thousand characters en- 
graved on the stone, nearly seven hundred 
of them were saved. A band of iron was 
fitted around the stone, as you will note 
by the illustration. 

The remarkable _ thi about the 
Moabite stone is the fact that it confirms 
a certain historical fact mentioned in the 
bible that had been repeatedly and ve- 
hemently denied as well asridiculed. The 
bible says, “Now Mesha king of Moab was 
a sheep-master; and he rendered unto 
the king of Israel the wool of a hundred 
thousand lambs and of a hundred thou- 
sand rams. But it came to » when 
Ahab was dead, that the king of Moab 
rebelled inst the king of Israel.” 
Now there being no mention of this in any 
of the writings or chronicles of the 
Moabites no opportunity was lost to 
ridicule the bible mention of such an oc- 
currence. 

Now this stone it seems was set up as a 
memorial by the king of Moab at the 
death of Ahab, to commemorate the time 
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The Sandwich Elevator 
and Sandwich Engine— 


a perfect outfit for storing small grain 


Harvest hands will be scarce. You can get along with fewer grain 
haulers by using the Sandwich cypress-built elevator and the Sand- 
wich excess-power engine. This outfit will make for you 6c to 8c per 
—— Pe in the Fall it wares oy corn. , 

ixty-four years’ experience building farm machinery guarantees the 
quality of the Sandwich elevator. Unequalled durability throughout 
is secured by using a a EE wood eternal—which outlasts steel, 
Won't warp or rot. Ids bolts tight Ionger. Built strongest where 
strains are heaviest. Perfected swivel spout fills far back into bins. 
Has overhead w: oy me 4 to unload wagon. No strain on 
horses. Use the famous Sandwich excess-power gasoline engine for 
power. Costs no more than others, but delivers 25% to 40% more 
power than rated. , Costs less to operate. A powerfal engine for all 


Aug., 1920 
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other farm work. 
Place Your Order Early 


The transportation problem is serious. Very little farm machinery can be shipped. 
There will be a shortage at harvest time. ~ 
Prevent a disappointment. 
Write for Valuable Book 

Write for our free books on Sandwich elevators and engines. They tell you many 
things you should know before investing. And the 
gestions for handling corn and grains. A postal will bring them. 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 20 Rush St., Sandwich, III. (53) 
Builders of Quality Farm Machinery for 64 Years 
Branches: Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, Sioux Falls, Kansas City, Peoria 
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Farm Elevators 
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Built Of Cypress 


Give the Sandwich dealer your o 
If you don’t know his name, write us. Don’t 
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$195—And You Own It 
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25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. C 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
es cana  iadiaien Saw 

umps er A iw 
blade removed. Writeforour low price. 
Cash or Easy Payments. 




















be as ted and 
not to injure Wr 
Ford or your money back. Agents Wanted. rite 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. F., GENEVA, OHIO 





PATENT What You Invent. 6. ‘3: 

Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's guide FREE. 
Franklin H. Hough, 616 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washingtoa, D.C. 
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when they rebelled against Israel and re- 
fused longer to pay this tribute. ‘The 
language in the inscription was used 
by the people about a thousand years be- 
fore Christ, and has certain earmarks that 
are absolutely unquestionable. Some one 
has truly said, “This stone, which has 
made clear many obscure bible verses, and 


















































bors of the Hebrews, seems almost like a 
long-lost chapter of the bible. It is not 
surprising, then, that this monument has 
been called the most precious of all the 
antiquities in the great museum of the 
Louvre.” 

While in the great museum in Cairo, 
Egypt, the writer of these lines saw 
hundreds of inscriptions on mummy 
cases, tablets, obelisks, temple pillars which 
confirm many statements in the bible that 
a generation ago were in doubt. Critics 
used to say that there was no place in 
Egypt called Goshen which is the name 
of the place, or rather country, given to 
the Hebrews in which to live. In 1885 
an old mound found in that country was 
explored and here was discovered a large 
statue of Rameses II, the very man who 
oppressed the Hebrews. On that statue 
it is stated that the ancient name of that 
country was Kesam, which the Hebrews 
have always pronounced Goshen. 

It used to be stated that the idea of 
making bricks without straw was ridicu- 
lous, but if you were there today you could 
see the remains of a great wall recently 
found where at the bottom the bricks are 
regular, higher up only stubble and still 
higher sticks were used and thus we have 
preserved to this day the work of the 
very hands of the oppressed race in con- 
firmation of the record in the bible. The 
idea of storing up grain for use in time 
of famine was laughed at, but the very 
storehouses with records made and receipts 
given by the weighers can be seen. 

Ramblin thru these museums of 
antiquity is one of the greatest treats 
imaginable to the lover of truth and surely 
it is not a mere accident that multiplied 
thousands of these old inscriptions and 
monuments have been preserved thru all 
the ages until they were actually needed 
to confirm the sacred writings and Holy 
Scriptures. 


AMATEUR SUCCESSFULLY CULLS 
“T guess you were right when you said 
anyone who would come to one of those 
poy culling demonstrations could go 
ome and cull his own flock as well as an 
Sees, 9 tan Segpagn, Site habitedle 
armer, a few days ago. jo 

9 soe a fact A» I did it ona 
got by so well shows that you were right 
when you stressed the ‘anyone.’ — 
“At the time of the ing demonstra- 
tion last year we had one hundred twenty 
in the flock. The next day after Mrs. 
Blinn and I had attended the demonstra- 
tion we thought we would cull the hens. 
That qe Me got forty-seven eggs and 
late in the afternoon culled out of the 
flock thirty-three hens. From the eighty- 
seven remaining we also got forty-seven 
eggs the next day, or exactly the same 
number as we got when all the hens were 
in the flock. For three days we fed the 
thirty-three hens that we had culled out 
and the facts of the matter are that we 
really fed them better than we had ever 





fed our hens before, because we wanted to | F 


find out for sure whether they could be 
made to lay or not. And just as true as I 
stand here before you, during the next 
three days those thirty-three hens we had 
culled out never laid an . Solam 
pretty sure that the demonstrator’s 
theory was right, because it worked out 
in practice; and to my mind no theory 
is any good unless it does work out in 
practice.”—I, J. M. 








his own keep. 





Live Dealers Sell 
CarterWhiteLead 


All over the United States, in every com- 
munity, are found reliable paint dealers pre- 
pared to supply genuine Carter White Lead 
in reasonable quantities right out of stock, or 
to fill large orders promptly. 


The mere fact that nearly 10,000 well in- 
formed paint dealers sell and recommend and 
probably 100,000 professional painters use 
Carter White Lead, ‘Tse Lead With tle 
Spread, ’’ is convincing testimony that it makes 
good paint. 

That Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil at to- 
day’s prices provides a paint that is most economical in the 
long run and relatively low in first cost is a fact every buyer 
. _ should keep in mind. Ask your painter or paint 

eaier. 


Carter White Lead is itself the whitest of white paint; 
at the same time by the adding of colors, obtainable from any 
dealer, it can be tinted to any shade desired. 


Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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E. S. WELLS, Ch 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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RAISE POULTRY AND RABBITS | Deaiers 
ws Ld as vow HOW—Great Rabbit Book 
ou. 
A few hens don’t cost a farmer much for | year. SAMPLE copy and Book Lists FRE 
for AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. B-15. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Patronize our advertisers and save money, 


Paper, monthly $1.00 per 


























SWEET-ORR 
DRESS TROUSERS | 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Good-looking Trowéers 
for Sunday 


N extra pair or two of good-looking, 

A serviceable trousers are mighty 

useful to have—to wear Sundays, 
holidays and evenings. 

A pair of these Sweet-Orr Dress 
Trousers will make you look well-dressed 
at any time and on all occasions when 
you need better-than-everyday clothes. 

They come in a range of high-grade 
materials—worsteds, serge, flannel, cash- 
mere, mohair, and palm-beach cloth— 
in novelty weaves and standard patterns, 
that will go with any coat. Stylish and 
comfortable. 

You are sure of getting value—every 
pair of Sweet-Orr Dress Trousers is sold 
with our famous half-century-old 
guarantee: Absolute satisfaction or your 
money back. 

Ask to see these good-looking Sweet- 
Orr Dress Trousers at your regular 
clothing store. If they do not keep them, 
write us—we’ll see that you are supplied. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 
15 Union Square New York City 










































































LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views in expressed ‘by our subscribers are 


not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





COULDN’T KEEP STILL 
After seeing so acy good letters in the last is- 
sue of S. F. I couldn't keep still. I have only taken 
your paper seven months, but I wouldn’t do with- 
out it. I think it is worth twice the price. It 
my goat right quick to read some of the alled 
I. W. W. letters for if there ever was a patriotic 
paper, it is 8. F.—T. A., Okla. 


THINKS TEACHERS WELL PAID 
PR ag fe ly Ph 
or ys. Young oung men have 

have their first oaed. “Pa,” “Uncle Mike” or 
“Cousin John” are on the school board. “Sonny” 
or “Sis” gets the job, teaches a few terms of school, 
ts married and starts a kindergarten of their own 
Men or women teachers who stick to the job of 
teaching and learn to be successful teachers get the 
best of wages for the short number of hours they 
teach in a year. . = 
Many teachers beside the thirty hours a week 
in a aahesl have outside employment and make 
the best of wages during the year.—S b 


Comment: It is contrary to our policy to publish 
any comment which is not , but this letter 
is so unique that we are giving it space. The trouble 
is that in most cases the successful teachers do not 
receive any more.pay than “Sonny” or “Sis” as 
the above subscriber refers to them. It is also true 
that until recently it has not been easy for teachers 
to obtain remunerative work during the time they 
were not teaching, and expenses continue thruout 
the year, even if schools close.—Editor. 


LONESOME WITHOUT IT 

I, and all of us that are interested in farm pepers 
appreciate your splendid paper imme an 
would be lonesome without it. It gives so much 
practical advice to your multitude of readers, that, 
in my opinion, all can profit by it in one way or 
another. 

I am a’renter on one-half shares and can make a 
decent living but cannot accumulate cash enough 
above living and running expenses to lay it up for 
a later day.—J. H. B., Ohio. 


WANTS IT OFTENER 

There is only one way to improve your paper; 
that is, to make it a semi-monthly. A weekly would 
be better. . 

I like the fiction especially. Why can’t you have 
a serial or two to recreate we gawky farmer boys 
as W. J. B., N. Dak., the ex-soldier school teacher 
so kindly called us? That would beat compulsory 
military training “‘all-hollow.” ; 

Keep u ———, Ms articles. Freedom will come. 
—M. D. 3. Illinois. 


SUGGESTS REMEDIES 
You have made a hard fight opie the whisk 
crowd and I am thankful you had backbone eno 
to do it. If all the labor, autos, f t cars and 
express cars that are used to haul and distribute all 
the worthless soft drinks were put to doing some- 
thing that is a benefit to humanity conditions would 
be quite different. I hope and pray that the amend- 
ment against whisky will stand all attacks. The 
whisky crowd is spending millions of dollars trying 
to hoodwink the public and trying to make the 
people believe the times are hard use they can’t 
at ay a | — — drinks. — 4 . 
e girls a boys that are growing up do no 
need wines, whisky, brandy, tobacco and i 
products, but they do need wholesome food, milk 
ete., and someone to teach them that they do not 
have to spend Saturday and Sunday nights in an 
auto and out in the woods, where, I am sorry to say, 
they are not hunting wild flowers, either. cS 
I think this country is making a serious mistake 
in not having any regard for Sunday. We cannot 
go against God's will without paying the penalty 
and as far as the H. C. L. is concerned, if people 
quit gambling and go to work and save what 
they make instead of seeing how much they can 
_ it would give those that want to save a 
chance. I certainly hope that Wall Street will not 
bring on a panic. ngs are in too critical a condi- 
tion oe a of such a thing and I thin ’ that in- 
8 papers suggesting any such pr 
it would be tat better to try and get the ublic to 
stop its mad rush and give a dollar’s worth of work 
for a dollar’s worth of pay.—S. A. M. 


VICTIM OF SUBSCRIPTION SHARK 

I am sending some letters and a receipt for $3.00 
from ————— Publishing Co., and will explain 
briefly. On October 9, 1919, their ntative 
was at ————— Co Fair, ———_—-,, Wiis., solicit- 
ing subscriptions. He motioned my boy, a lad of 
fifteen years, over to his stand and talked to him 
in a friendly way until he got around to ask his 
name. hen he went to leave the stand, he was 
asked for three dollars as they had his name down 
for a five years subscription. He refused to pay 
when he was told if he didn’t they would send 


ts | mean? How much sugar woul 


two younger brothers and a younger sister. I wrote 
the company and explained my situation and asked 
them kindly to refund the money, but since the 
letter under date of December 3, I have had no 
response, tho I have written them a number of 
times. About three weeks ago I wrote them and 
suggested that if they wouldn't refund my money 
that panoee it would be to their credit to tell this 
to Suc ul Farming, but up to date I have had 
no response tho I sent them a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. I refused to send them original 
receipt but I them a copy. 
My husband was an asthmatic patient for 15 
years during which time he was unable to do an 
work. He passed away September 26, 1918. e€ 
fave Some interested readers of your paper for a 
lo ime. b 
- T don't know as you can help me without 
ting me to an expense and I can’t stand that, butas 
I hinted strongly to them that I was going to report 
it to you, I am going to do it. 
I should have made it plain that the map never 
eame but a few copies of the paper, three in all, 
two of them were of the same date sent in a plain 
monpper, _I immediately returned them.— 
Eva I., Wis. : 
Comment:—It is to be regretted that there are 
still a few farm papers which resort to wrong 
methods for obtaining subscriptions. Words can- 
not be printed rene Bayh y to an agent for a 
, or anythi e, who w impose upon a 
boy ae described in the above letter. The safe 
way is to send money for subscriptions direct to 
the publisher, or give it to someonein the commun- 
ity whom you know.—Editor. 


INTEREST IN CLUB WORK 

I have read your meng volumes of 8. F. I 
admire your courage in dealing with the many evils 
of the day; your stand on many principles of truth 
and loyalty and morality, as well as fountain 
of information on agricultural pursuits and the 
ractical information given for the daily routine of 
ife. Lam great president of our nation 
has learned of these qualities and placed you in 
that position in our nation where you can ow 
that service to the whole of our American people 
instead of the few. ‘i 
I have read with great interest the great work 
you have done for the boys and girls in giving an 
organization to to develop thrift, business 
ability and to fill the land with better breeds of 
poultry and crops.—J. B. 


stock, 

THE RURAL CARRIERS 
It seems to be a fact that the rural mail carriers 
receive too little pay, while the expense to the 
government is too great. I am a farmer and am 
quite willing to pay something for the privilege of 
having my mail brought to me. 
Will you not permit me to est, thru your 
paper, that each family supplied by rural carriers 
shall pay a tax or charge of $2.50 per year, which 
shall given to the carrier on our route as extra 
pay?—E. W. R. 


WOULD BEAT SUGAR SHORTAGE 
As I have been a subscriber for your paper for 
many years, I will say here it is the most complete 
farm r lever read, There is one thing, tho that 
I went = ike to see appear in every issue and that is 
a page devoted to bee culture. Out of our 800,000 
oheuibene how many are not interested in bees? 
The farmer should be more interested in bees than 
the beekeeper with a large apiary. The inocula- 
tion of all blooming productscannot be more evenly 
done than by the honey gatherer. 
Who does not enjoy warm bread, butter and a 
comb of fresh honey? Who is it that today can- 
not handle bees? It does not matter how bad they 
sting, they sting me too, a veil, gloves and some 
smoke settles it all. 
If every subscriber to S. F. had one colony of bees 
and each colony was to produce twenty-four pounds 
of comb honey as surplus one ee what would this 
it replace and what 
would the sugar at present prices cost?—M. L. K. 


A CHANCE F®R FARM LABOR 
We have decided to accept a position on some 
Iowa farm this fall as housekee and hired 


man for some widower with little children that need 
care and a farmer that will appreciate a work- 
ing couple to help him. We are leaving our address 
with the best farm paper in the U. 8. A.—W. F. 8S., 


Mo. 


SEES FALLACY IN ARGUMENT 
In reply to R. E. P. in June issue of 8. F., who 
would do away with universal military training for 


America, will say that all those who against 
it set forth the idea that it was ause of 
ili training that Germany was knocked in the 


tary 

head and defeated. Anyone with correct reasoning 
ability will see the fallacy of this. It was be 
Germany’s armies were trained 
hard to defeat; that it took all the rest of the world 
outside the Central Powers, including half-trained 
America, to defeat her. Of all the Allies, ia 
alone, her armies the equipment and 
the training that was Germany’s, should have been 
able to defeat Germany. 

Suppose China, the Sleeping Giant of Asia, should 
awake train her millions into a force as efficient 
as was Germany’s and should she take a notion to 
invade the World, the World might well tremble. 
I am not speaking for or against mili training. 


I am only trying to show the fallacy of the - 
ment, that it was Germany’s mili 


ilitary training t 





another man out to collect it and it would cost him 
five Now this boy is helping me support 


m 
If the rest of the world 


brought about this defeat. 


that she was so | also 


is to be trained and continually equipped for war, I 
don't see how America can keep out 4 prmerel J. 
THANKFUL FOR PROHIBITION 

E. J. M. is suffering from lack of noma of 
the outside world—narrow—come out of it. ink 
of the millions of poor wash women and their 
children who now have enough to eat and have, 
thank God, been able to have a few pleasures after 


a life of absolute depravity. Think of the millions 
of mothers who thank God daily that ‘Their is 
prevented from drink.” 
waited up every t for your father to come 
home. I —— if she nen y the r—* office 
every pay day to prevent your father from drinki 
» J. pay before he paid the store bill which ha 
pay py ne an Pam to prevent her 

ng milk eep you from dying. 

wonder if your A och had worried our mother 
to distraction by going with a dr who would 
place her in slavery for the rest _of her life if she 
married him. I have five boys. I thank God it is 
dry. I thank God for giving the relief to many 
thousands who are now making good, who, under 

i their families and 


old conditions, were a ce to 
a burden to the world.—G. L. C 
. bP el eh penny ~ » 
n your July number is a letter telling why boys 
and girls leave the farm pat go te the cities. 

_ I want to tell you that I ‘t run my boy or 
girls off with a club. I work hard and always did 
and show them how to farm and show them that 
the farmer's shadow in the corn or cotton is what 
pays best. I give them ten acres of corn, or more, for 
their own if th ill raise ten acres, or more, for 
me, and I give them market price for every bushel 
they want to sell. The boy has his own hogs, the 
girls their own cows. When they work for other 
people they all get for their own et, whatever 
they make. Sometimes they lend me money but 
I always pay it back, every cent every time. They 
get up when they want to and go to bed when they 
get ready. I buy lots of books and they, as well as 
myself, are fond of reading them. I use.the horses 
whenever I want to, so do the others—b too. 
There are five of us at home now, 5 ife, two 
daughters, and one boy six feet tall. e run our 
own farm, tend to our own job and don’t care a 
continental if ay my | goes to town. There would 
be all the better times for the ones who stay on the 
farm and raise their own grub, burn ir own 
wood, milk their own cows and make their own 
butter, sausage, and mince pies.—A. H. W. 


RIGHT AND WRONG CONSOLIDATION 
We have consolidation in our township of which 
I disapprove very much; two one-roomed houses 
are and the children hauled in wagons, over 
pow roads for a distance of seven miles; the school 
uildings are on the extreme side of the township; 
the teachers go home for dinner leaving the children 
with no supervision; the primary are com- 
pelled to put in the same number of hours as the 
eighth grade, This kind of consolidation is all 
wrong. The one-room country school is far and 
away superior, 
But a consolidated school in the center of a 
township, thoroly equipped with play room for 
the primary tots, domestic ‘science rooms, - 
nasium, etc., in a thickly populated to P, 
where they have good roads and the children are 
taxen to and from school in auto trucks (the auto 
coming to the home door for the children), where 
there is a janitor, superintendent or er there 
during the noon hours, is the best thing that 
could 


appen to the country child; bringing to him 
the peveaas of so-call 
The troub 


a city (so-called) education. 

with consolidation to my mind is 
that so many townships rush into consolidation be- 
fore they have any thing to “consolidate.’’-—Mrs. 
G. J., N. Dax. 





SUGGESTS TANK CORPS 

I put in two and a quarter years in Uncle Sam's 
Marine Corps—eighteen months with the Second 
Division, in France, and I think we will get. along 
fine without oy compulsory military training. 
According to C. M. B. of Illinois anyone with my 
ideas is pro-German and a pacifist. What branch of 
the service were you in, C. M. B,? - 

Mrs. J. C. of Iowa should be in the “Tank” 
corps, or the new order of “Camels!” Here's 
hoping she has to drink water all her life. Maybe 
ehe will realize that it is just as as anything 
she has in her cellar now.—W. V. D.,. Wisc. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
I suggest action of subscribers, for truly there is 
little room for your paper's improvement. It is 
chock-full of good things for everybody. The most 
reading for the least money and in the most con- 
venient form both to roe and to lay aside for 
future reference. I hereby ask each reader to doas 
I did two years ago. I sent in for a two years’ 
subscription for each of three of my friends and 
myself. I could think of no other present so 
useful or acceptable.—A. W. D., K 


I cannot resist writing a few lines to show 


appreciation of your farm paper. It has hel 
me a great deal in farm work and conning. ‘ 
I have a brother who is only sixteen working 


= him. He al 
—he can’t wait for 


the farm alone and it has he 
me when do we get 8. 


it.—N. H. G., Mich. 
I surely appreciate your paper very much, and 
would take it if it cost five times as much. 
I like your stand regarding prohibition. Give j 
it to those booze-fighting ‘“‘soaks.” 
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OF POTTAGE 


By MARY PARK WILLE 


T don’t seem possible! Why, I am all of a tremble just to 
think of it!” Mrs. Morgan nervously tucked back a stray 
wisp of hair and adjusted a few hairpins. “Oh, pa, what 

wouldn’t it mean to us!’’ she ended, clasping her thin hands in 
ecstasy. 

Mr. Morgan occupied a squeaky willow rocker. Tho out- 
wardly calm, his mild blue eyes sparkled with anticipation. He 
looked around the living room with its dog sofa and 
battered old chairs, while visions of a luxurious leather rocker, 
unlimited papers and magazines danced in alluring phantasy 
before him. 

If what this smooth-tongued lawyer cousin said were true, 
his financial troubles were over. No more would he need to 
worry where the tax money would come from. The children, 
John and Sara, seated wide-eyed upon the lounge, might go 
away to college. His work-worn helpmate could fold her 
tired hands and rest, or revel if she chose, in stiff silk dresses 
amid stylish furniture. 

Meanwhile, J. DeVere Smithson, attorney-at-law, sat 
stiffly in the Morgan parlor. His attitude was friendly tho 
somewhat conde- 
seending. For, tho 
he was third cousin to ; $ 
Noel Morgan, he was Y otAs 
used to city ways and ' 
had little in common 
with these uncultured 











country folk. His 8 ge : 
convincing tones broke Cie th. Ex 
in on Mr. Morgan’s iy a 
reverie, each word soft, 6, ee! 
solicitous, persuasive. Fi 

“It is ours, Cousin aye 


Noel,” declared the 4} 

guest. “I have worked ‘ 

on the case two years. 

We can prove our 

rights. We have the 

spoons with the Towne 5 

send crest and the old = 

family Bible that Mary 

Townsend brought —_ 

with her to America 

when she eloped with 

Lieut. Lowry. I have 

traced out all thé 

heirs. There are 

twenty-seven of us 

direct descendants of 

Mary Townsend. The 

male line has been ex- 

tinct some time. Our 

proofs are clear. All 

that is necessary is for our claims to be properly presented. 

My means are practically exhausted so I can go no farther alone. 

If each of the heirs will contribute—say two hundred dollars 

—lI will go to England and present our proofs in legal form. The 

estate has been advertised for so long that it will soon revert 

to the crown. We are heirs to one of the richest properties in 

England. There will be at least half a million apiece. There 

should be much more than that. You will be independent. 

Your children will have the many advantages that only mone 

can procure. This splendid fortune will be ours within a year.” 
“T think I can raise the money, Cousin DeVere,” the farmer 

said. “The case sounds clear to me, but I hain’t got a lawyer’s 

learnin’. I believe in you and I'll try hard to get the money 

mostly for the children’s sake. And mother ond ma is grateful 

to you for bringin’ this hope to us. Maby some day we'll be in 

shape to pay you for your kindness.” 


“She stopped, confronting him, 
clen 


The lawyer had risen, hat in hand, and began his cordial , 


farewells. Noel grasped Smithson’s hand with a vigor that 
made the city man fairly wince. “Good luck, DeVere, good 
luck,” he said, “and God bless you and be with you!” 

_ With a last gracéful bow to the admiring group, the lawyer 
passed from their sight. 

To Sara Morgan, fifteen, impulsive, romantic, Smithson’s 
visit seemed like some radiant dream. He had come into her 
uneventful life, handsome and dignified, with city clothes, 
white hands and most agreeable manner. He had brought the 
Morgan family a glowing message of hope and had 
vanished as mysteriously and suddenly as he had come. 

In school girl fashion, Sara treasured his memory. He 
represented her ideal. Sheendowed him with all the virtues and 
paces —~ she measured her associates by the man she believed 

im to be. 

Smithson ‘had scarcely noticed the dark-eyed child whe had 
listened with breathless interest to his forecast of wealth to 
come. She was angular aad awkward. She had had very little 
to say. There was nothing about her to attract the man or 
cause her to be remembered. 

The money was secured and forwarded to the New York 


her face devoid of color, ber little hands 
tightly at ber sides. power and dogged 


ee iven the family by Smithson, then they eagerly awaited 
e results. 

The limpid waters of Crystal Lake rippled in the morning sun- 
light. The slender bodies of the silver birches swayed grace- 
fully in the breeze while their dancing leaves whispered to each 
other overhead. Song birds twittered and burst into sudden 
floods of melody, while fish sported in the water and even 
leaped above it; but the man seated beneath a tree, staring 
moodily out on the lake, was blind to all the beauties of the 
glorious summer day. 

Smithson had trifled with his breakfast. His thoughts would 
stray where he did not want them to go. He could not forget. 
Leaving his suite at the Hotel Windemere, he had walked long 
and aimlessly, but he could not flee away from his — 

The lawyer had been unfaithful to the trust confided in him. 
The claim in England had been easily proven and the estate 
duly turned over to him, but in some manner best known to 
himself, by the judicious expenditure of a small portion of the 
fortune, he had silenced any voices that might possibly have 
— and had come forward boldly and claimed the whole 
estate. 

His intentions had been good until temptation came in 
England. Half a million dollars seemed so small when the 
whole splendid total might so easily be his. There was little 
chance of detection. The heirs had invested him with full 
authority. He had claimed the property, sold 
it, and, after a short tour of the continent, 
had returned to New York, his 

ome. 

Three years had passed since 
Smithson had bartered his honor 
for the wealth that tempted him. 
On his return he had mailed 
ae letters, 

ne , 4 his own 
slender fingers, to the 
expectant twenty- 
six saying that, ow- 
ing to some technical- 
ity of the law, their 
proofs had ~ wa 
regarded an eir 
claims had been 
made in vain. 

Smithson’s ambition 
had been his ruin. Left 
an orphan in child- 
hood, with little for 
his support, he had 
educated and ad- 
vanced himself by will 


persistence. He had 
made himself a lawyer with a fair practice at twenty-eight. 


Then the waiting Townsend fortune had come to his attention. : 


He had located the heirs, drawn money from them, and then 
had cheated them of their shares. He feared that some of them 
might learn the ugly, sordid truth; but their ways were not his 
ways, he tool and he would not be forced to meet their 
accusing eyes. He was in no danger of arrest and humiliation. 
= lawyer shrewdness had made sure that he would be legally 

e. 

The man’s unpleasant reverie was interrupted by the sight of 
a girl walking ons the beach. Her dress was a simple one of 
white, but the cut suited her figure well. She walked with a 
quick, elastic step, the fresh air rippling wavy tresses of chestnut 
hair. Her face, rosy with her morning’s exercise, seemed to the 
watching man to have imprisoned the day’s own radiance and 


uty. 

“What a girl!’’ Smithson exclaimed. “I haven’t seen her 
before. She must be a new arrival.” The girl passed on, un- 
conscious of his gaze. , 

He soon returned to his hotel determined to find out some- 
thing about the stranger. He loitered on the verandas, wandered 
over the grounds and lingered twice as long as usual at lunch, 
but she remained invisible. It was not until the next afternoon 
that he saw her the second time. 

Mrs. Coyne, at least forty, adipose and talkative, had been 
one of the least interesting of the Windemere’s pleasure-seekers, 
but when Smithson caught sight of her on the hotel grounds 
accompanied by the unknown one, he immediately sought her 
out. Mrs. Coyne was sitting in a garden chair lis y toying 
with a fan while her companion was reading aloud. As the 
man approached, her flute-like tones seemed as melodious as 
ge of murmuring water and the chime of clear sweet 
“Good-evening,”’ the worthy matron greeted him. “How 
are you, Mr. Smithson?” She added as an afterthought, “My 
new secretary, Miss Morgan.” 

The girl began a courteous response which stopped midway 
and was finished with difficulty, Her (Continued on page 76 
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Building Material ‘ 


Gorden yanTina co Sette 6 - 
our Home a ome 
Hore Are a Few Sussestons: 


pages SO and S2 for Prices and a 
Ser pus tome Are tm Steck at Davenport : 


Makes Y 


at Wholesale ! 


Book of 5000 Bargains FREE 


Screens. Extra strong. 
For porches, doors, win- 
dows. 1}¢-inch white pine. 
Highest quality, weather- 


resisting 


screen wire, 


Jap-a-Top Roofi For 
barns, homes oe thm 


buildin 
years. 
resisting 


. Guaranteed 15 
y to put on. Fire- 
. Slate surfaced. 


Open the Gordon-Van Tine Building Material 


Book and see how reasonably you can buy every- 
thing you need for building and repairing. Lumber, 
millwork, doors, sash, paints, roofing—all prices 


at wholesale and all prices guaranteed! 


We make big savings for you because our prices 
are based on cost of production plus one narrow margin of profit. 
We operate four big mills—manufacture all windows, doors, 
mouldings, millwork, etc.—sell direct-to-you only—have 200,000 
customers all over the United States. Hence you can not judge 
Gordon-Van Tine values and prices by local market conditions. 
Get the Book —make your own comparisons. 


What Are Your Needs? 


Does the house or barn need painting? Turn to pages 72 to 
75— you'll find paints, oils, varnishes, brushes— highest quality 
at bedrock prices. Need roofing? Pages 77 to 83 show slate- 
surfaced, flint-surfaced and asphalt roofing at bargain prices. 
In the 104 pages of this book you can select building supplies of 
all kinds, whatever you need, and priced to save you money. 


Highest Quality 

Whatever you buy from Gordon- 
Van Tine is always top-quality at its 
price. Youcan besureof clean, high- 
grade lumber; carefully finished 
millwork; paint made of the best 
tested ingredients—everything 
bonest value. 

We sell on a “Satisfaction or 
Money Back” basis. You must be 
hapa or we refund your money 

nD 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTAGUSHEO 


Safe Delivery 


Weshipanywhere—and guarantee 
safe arrival of every article we sell. 
All shipments are made at our risk. 


Our Four Mills 


Are located at Chehalis, Wash.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Davenport, Ia. Shipments of heavy 
lumber, etc., aremadefrommillnear- 


est you—saves you freight and time. 
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If You Have This Book 
Use It Today 


Get out your Gordon-Van 
Tine Building Material 
Catalog. Check your build- 
ing and repair needsagainst 
it. This is a good time to 
make your money go far- 
thest—to do your neces- 
sary building and still save 
money. If you haven’t a copy 
write for it today. 


Let Our Estimating Dept. 
Save You Money! 


We have a staff of experts in 
our Estimating Department. Send 
them your questions—and your 
bills to figure. Their service is 
free. Any and all questions cheer- 
fully answered. They will quote 
you figures that will mean big 
savings for you. Write—address 
Gordon-Van Tine —attention 
Estimating Dept., and see how low 
prices ought to be. 


Write! 
Or Mail 
Coupon! ; 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Davenport, lowa 
Southern Sales Office at Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Department A-10 at mill nearest you 


Gordon-Van Tine Company, Dept A-10 
Please send me FREE books as checked below: 
0D Gordon-Van Tine Homes 0 Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings 
0 Gordon-Van Tine Building Material Catalog 
ee 


eemmemwenene-oe-------- 
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THE EVERGREEN HEDGE 


For ornamental purposes near the farm- 
house or bordering a driveway leading to 
the dwelling, | consider the evergreen 
hedge ney yen It has a distinctive 
appearance t can not be obtained by 
any other ornamentals grown with equal 
ease. 

The arbor vitae lends itself readily to 
this purpose and stands trimming well. 
The red cedar, where apple orchards are 
not close by, is another ge ibility, 
and the ae is adapted to a sec- 
tion of country than the arbor vitae, as 
it stands drought better. 

The best thing about this hedge is that 
it costs very little im the first instance and 
requires only nominal care to keep it in 
shape. Two trimmings each summer 
keeps it down to the height desired. It 
never sheds a lot of foliage to be cleaned 
up, but is always presentable and clean. 

We often unconsciously attach a higher 
value to farms that are largely products 
of judicious planting about the home 
grounds We admire a home and say, 
“Tt is a beautiful place!’’ and can not, per- 
haps, tell why we so admire it; but we 
do not say such words about the bare, 
treeless home, where staring a 
meet the eye, and where no green shru 
hy to be found. Pp - ev - 
h yard is a thing of beauty 
year round.—D. H. 


A MESS OF POTTACE 
Continued from page 74 
eyes sought the open book. “Isn’t it dull 
this season,” purred Mrs. Coyne. “Re- 
sorts are all alike. I’m always hoping to 
find something new but they all prove 
hopelessly dull.” 

Smithson replied in monosyllables when 
necessary ond the voluble lady talked 
idly on. Her companion did not join in 
the conversation and soon Smithson 
wandered on under the trees. 

“A gsecretary—a paid companion!” he 
confided to his cigar. ‘Well, I don’t care 
for that. I have money enough for both. 
Yes, I believe I’m hit. She seems to be 
the One.” 

During the days that followed, De- 
Vere often stopped near the matron’s 
chair. She always made him welcome and 
regaled him with much small-talk. Miss 
Morgan never spoke save in response to 
queries and her employer took no pains 
to include her in the conversations. Oc- 
casionally Smithson would listen while 
she continued her reading—her musical 
voice playing sad havoc in his heart. The 
girl’s reserve and_ inaccessibility were | 
added charms to the man who had always 
overcome difficulties to obtain what he 
had won. He never saw her save in Mrs. 
Coyne’s presence, but daily sight of her 
fed the new-kindled flame in his heart and 
he loved and built plans for the future. 

” * 7 * 





“Youl” The girl’s voice was full of 
horror. 

“Did I alarm you, Miss Morgan?” 
asked the man. ‘‘Forgive me for appearing 
so suddenly in your path. May I join 
you in your walk?” 

Sara Morgan had been strolling beneath 
the birches by the lake. Smithson had 
caught a glimpse of her and had made 
haste to grasp his opportunity. Eager 
yet diffident, he waiting for her 
permission. 

She stopped, confronting him, her face 
devoid of color, her little hands clenched 
tightly at her sides. 

“Have you no shame?” she demanded. 
“Why don’t you go away and leave me?’ 

“Listen!” The lawyer spoke softly but 
his voice had the penetrating, persuasive 
quality that had helped him to success in 
his chosen vocation. “I don’t know what 
you mean—just why I should be ashamed. 
You shall know that I mean you no dis- 


“But—”’ 











Saving by Spending 


“THOSE Common-sense people who have 

acquired the habit of saving by rational spend- 
—— pretty likely to be owners of Ingersolls. 
Often an Ingersoll is their only watch; sometimes 
they own an Ingersoll to save wear and tear and 
upkeep expense on a high-priced watch; but, in 
any case, they have bought it because it has meant 
a definite saving of money. 





Yankee( Plain Dial) $2.50 


Tax included 


The lowest-priced Ingersoll. Made 
to fulfill the Ingersoll principle of 
“the lowest-priced reliable watch’’. 
Direct descendent of the original 
Ingersoll. Sturdy, accurate, re- 
liable, good-looking—the watch 
for men and boys who want time- 
keeping service at lowest cost. 

Because of present day costs and 
the diminishing purchasing power 
of the 1920 dollar, $2.50 is the 
lowest price at which the famous 
Ingersoll quality can be main- 


For Sale By Dealer? 


Sugorsolt 


The Low-priced Watch 
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Yankee Radiolite $3.50 


Tax included 


The lowest-priced Radiolite. All 
the value of the Yankee plus the 
ability to tell you the time in the 
dark—at a dollar extra. The 24- 
hour-a-day watch.” 


For night watchmen, policemen, 
hunters, fishermen, milk wagon 
drivers, mothers for use in the nur- 
sery or sickroom, soldiers, sailors, 
farmers, miners, photographers, 
motorists, and so on—and for every 
one to put under the pillow at 
night, 














Fill it Only Once a Week 
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. Powerful 4-cycle motor. 
= Easy to operate, light to 
move. 80 P to 











Will pay money to men with 
pl A Rideezee, the BETTER 
THAN AIR INNER TIRE. Cheaper 
than tubes, a light resilient substance 
guaranteed ten — Ty: your 
car at agent's price. Sell to friends. 
The business of the future. 

RIDEEZEE CO. ST PAUL, MINN 





“No, wait, Miss Morgan. I love you. 
The first time I saw your face I knew you 


were the woman I would love. My life 
has been hard and lonely. I’ve worked 
and struggled and fought my way along. 
Until I saw you, no woman ever influenced 
or moved me. | never had the time or in- 
clination for frivolous ‘affairs.’ All the 
love of my whole life has been hoarded 
and concentrated for you. I need you. 
I want you for my wife; but I wouldn’t 
have told you—yet. Only your scornful 
words dragged this confession from me. 
Forgive this premature declaration and 
ive me a chance to win you. At least 
et me ho 

“Mr. Smithson, don’t you know why I 
have avoided you?” The girl was out- 
wardly calm now but her lithe body was 
tense. The compelling tones of her voice 
sounded like dull and muffled bells. 

“T know of no reason.” 

“My name is Sara Morgan. My father 
was Noel Morgan. Our home was in 
Plainfield, Ohio. Do you know now?” she 
persisted. ; 

The man’s face grew suddenly white. 
He bent his head but made no other 
answer. 

“I supposed my name would enlighten 

ou tho it isn’t an uncommon one. I know 
t hove changed. I didn’t expect you to 
recognize me. I would have spared you— 
and myself. You have made it impossible. 

“When you visited us, five years ago, I 
was a child fifteen years old. You would 
not remember me, tho I—never forgot 

ou. You were different from our neigh- 
Soon, Your prophecy of coming wealth 
thrilled and encouraged us all. I made you 
the ‘Prince Charming’ of my girlhood and 
treasured the memory of your brief visit. 
I believed in you and in your power to 
make good for us in England. I felt that 

ou would succeed tho others might have 
ailed. oi roe 

“Youdidsucceed in your mission. If 
only you had failed! You sacrificed your 
honor and betrayed those of your own 
blood. That two hundred dollars my 
father sent you lost us our home thru 
mortgage. Father wassick. He worried 
a lot, and when he learned of the treachery 
of his kinsman, he seemed to lose hope— 
and died.” 

The girl’s voice trembled and she 

aused. The man stood motionless with 
wed head and tightly clas nervous 
fingers. The birches whispered and nodded 
in unnoticed sympathy. Even the very 
birds were still. 

“When we found out what you were, of 
course I hated you. I was glad we lost 
the money if its influence was so bad. 
Why did you do it, Cousin DeVere?” she 
cried despairingly. “Is it some awful 
mistake? Have you been wrongfully ac- 
cused?” 


Slowly the bent head was raised until Ci 


the eyes, dull with shame and agony, met 
her own brown tear-stained ones. “I 
can’t deny it—to you,” he moaned 
brokenly. ‘Yes, it’s true! . I suppose all 
this is just. To be on the threshold of 
Heaven—and then—. Girl, do you realize 
—what it means—to me?’ 

“T think I do,” the woman admitted 
softly. “For 1 know what it might have 
meant to me.” 

Smithson started eagerly toward her 
while hope kindled in his eyes. “Can I 
atone?’ he whispered. “I was tempted 
—and I fell but I'll make it right—” 

- “You can’t make it right. You bartered 
away your birthright like Esau did long 
ago. And you, too, got a mess of pottage. 
I’m sorry, but you'll find it true. There 
is a man back home that I respect and 
—love.” She turned and hurried along the 
path, vanishing among the trees. 

The man watched her slim figure dis- 
a ‘ox and his face looked drawn and 
. old. “Yes,” he muttered to the birches, 

I’ve sold my inheritance. And all the 
money in the world wouldn’t buy it back 
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Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive . ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the 
efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite 
in the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest coopera- 
tion with its chiefs is the nation- 









Gz4 One Polic; ‘ 
Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin asarail? Youdon't 
have to! And you don’t have to go 
through life with a chest that the 

r gives you; with arms of childish 
strength: with legs you can hardly 
stand on. And whatabout that stom- 
ach that flinches every time you try a 
eqguare meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

Sone expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form—through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffie? 

You ean’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build 
up your body—all of it, through nat- 
ure's metbods—-not by pampering the 
stomach. It is not fatethatis i 
7 a failure; it’s that poor emaciated 

'y of yours; your half sicknessshows 
lain in your 
ealthy people. 
STRONG—VITAL. Thats li . 
Don't think too long; send three 
stamps to cover mailing expenses of my 
book ‘‘Speetal Information on Thinness 
Strength ana Mant monty wa 
STRONGFORT fhe ctroneost bina Lasin ae 
physical instructor ia the 
The PerfectMan world. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
stcal and Health Instructor 


Phy 
1401 Strongfort Institute 
Estabdits hed stnc 
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wide organization of telephone 
employees. Nothing less than finest 
loyalty, the most untiring devotion, 
the recognition of the great impor- 
tance of their work, coupled with 
a fixed determination to serve faith- 
fully; nothing less than this unified 
strength which has been so won- 
derfully displayed by the manage- 
ment and employees of the Bell 
telephone could have carried the 
system through the years of strain 
which began with the war and 
have not passed. 

Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a 
test of a businesss organization. 
Never has an army responded 
with more hearty united and loyal 
support, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES - 


stem Universal Service 
J2o-San Rolling 3 
Bath Tub .&°, 

enamel tub, 
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he might wish to use later on. 


trained to remember! To 


and eliminating 


been forgotten. 


school room. 





ran a series of questions. These 
war, education, architecture, an 





Californian. 








Do You Think? 


UR bodies grow by exercise and if we want to keep our minds 
(i) active and increasing in power, we must use them.” 

ago I heard of a Californian eighty-one years old, who at- 
tracted much attention because of 
tribute some pat remark or bit of information to every subject discussed 
in his society. When asked the secret of his great store of knowledge, he 
replied with the quotation I have given aoa 
that when as a young man he came to a sualination of the fact that he 
must exercise his mind to keep it in good working order, he decided that 
each day he would fix in his memory some gem of thought or story which 


How few people there are in the world with minds which are really 
be sure, we need to employ a nice process of 
discrimination. Should we attempt to remember every fact which 
comes to our notice in the complexities of living, thé many rooms of 
our mind would become littered with unessential details. However, 
without our being aware of the fact, our brain has the habit of sorting 

te, This does not mean that it is always the im- 
portant thing which we remember. 
incident sticks in our mind for months when the essential element has 


Training then is necessary if we wish to always be sure of remember- 
ing the right thing at the right time. How may we gain this? 

Many people have supposed that education, meaning school attend- 
ance, was the main factor to promote mind training. This is true, if 
we use the term “education” m its broadest sense to mean the sum 
total “. all the qualities acquired, which make life more worth living. 
Some of these qualities may and others must be acquired outside the 

There is no one characteristic which denotes a rounded 
education more than the ability to converse intelligently. 

A topic is discussed at the dinner table,and,unlike the man from 
California, we can contribute nothing and often do not know enough 
about it to even ask an intelligent question. We read and see so many 
things that salient facts do not stick in our mind. An opportunity to 
test this was given a few months ago by a prominent magazine, which 
uestions dealt with art, science, the 


modern life. Many persons were surprised to find how few of these 
they could answer and how vague was their knowledge of certain sub- 
jects. We laugh at the ridiculous answers often given by children to 
questions asked concerning the Bible. How many of us know enough 
about the lives and historical backgrounds of striking Biblical characters 
to discuss them with any measure of understanding? 

Efficiency is a much used and much abused term during the present 
time. It would seem that true efficiency should mean the smoothing 
and brightening of everyday life by the acquisition of qualities which 
make us more agreeable to those with whom we come in contact. Every- 
day practice in remembering some one interesting fact or helpful thought 
would sooh give us the same trained mind as that possessed by the 


Not long 


his keen mind and ability to con- 


He went on to say 


Often some small detail of an 


a multitude of other pursuits of 
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SCARING SMALL CHILDREN 

Older persons do not usually think 
carefully enough about the lasting effect 
of telling small children scary stories, or 
scaring them into doing little jobs. Some 
very common expressions are these: “If 
you do not go on and bring in the wood 
the old raw-eyes will get you tonight.” 
“If you do not come on and wash your 
feet that old rag man will come after 
ou.” “The bad man is going to get you 
or fighting little brother.” One does not 


realize what enduring impressions such 
expressions make. 

I remember once stepping over my 
younger brother who was lying on the 
floor and an old woman began telling me 
that I was going to die, that I would have 
to be taken off and put in a deep hole and 





dirt thrown over me. Instead of telling 
me that I should not have done it she 
kept on till she made me cry about it. 

I hope no one else has ever experienced 
such feelings as those that came over me 
that night and afterwards. 

I think it is wrong. No little child’s 
heart should be touched so when it could 
be avoided with ease, and when it does 
not benefit the child. Some of the queerest 
of superstitions that grown-ups have, 
arise in this way. 


Scary stories about ghosts or murders 
should never be told at night. Such stories 
make a deep i ee upon the nervous 
system of asmall child. The dark seems to 
add a deeper thrill to them, and it causes a 
child to be afraid of the dark. Tellonewith 
a cheerful plot instead.—W. M. Farris. 


* Shoe Sale 











Aug., 1920 


> (Bis Bargain 





A wonderful chance to save money on shoes 


Shoe Makers’ Catalog. All the latest 
styles in best wearing shoes for men, women 
and children. Prices smashed. Send for the 
Bargain Shoe Book and see for yourself, 











Save $7.29 to $3.00 


We guarantee , least a oa to $3 saving 
this sale. Surely 








you buy from 
it’s worth a pen: to learn how 
to save mone sure to send for 
iD you bun- 


stylish, comfortab Thou- 
Gansoet le buy all of their 
oes from u us and this big vol- 


get 
special values. You quared f = 
= 4%. if you act ot once—sigh Saco. ies 


For All the Family 


body can save money by taki 
his sale. Families —4 
. We have 










Guaranteed 


Send for the Bond Shoe Makers’ Bargain 
Book and learn how perfectly we protect 
you from dissatisfaction loss, Our 
shoes are built for real eervice—from 
carefully oaemtes materials, and the 
< hip is best to the smallest 
~~ %, Money back if you are not 


Send Today for Your 
FREE Shoe Catalog 


Postcard request brings it to you FREE. 
a t-smashing prices with ort others. Beate t wae a 


day to get this great Bargain Book—write now. 
Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 429 Cincinnati, O. 
OO 
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GOOD ® LUCK 
JAR RINGS 


wed ll 


Good Luck Rubbers are standard equipment on 
Atlas E-Z Seal and other fruit jars. i3e¢ per 
doz., 2 doz for 25¢e. d a 2c stamp for 
booklet. “Cold Pack Canning.”” If your 
grocer doesn’t keep Good Luck Rubbers, send 
13¢ for sample doz. or 25c for 2 doz. to be 
mailed with the book. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CoO., 








38 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Masa. 
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‘WHOLESOME MEALS FOR 
HARVEST TIME 
In some country communities there is a 


common tradition that during the harvest 
season the men must be fed with many 
kinds of food at every meal. This tradi- 


tion makes the preparation of the harvest 
meals a bugbear to the farmer’s wife. 

Often in such a community a spirit = 
rivalry exists ameng the housewives, to 
see which can serve the greatest quantit 
of rich food to the harvesters. It is mak 
folly to have all the variety come in one 
meal. In some homes the harvesters are 
served at one time, two hot meats, pota- 
toes prepared in two different ways, three 
or four different vegetables, five or six 
varieties of jams, jellies and preserves, and 
it is not uncommon to serve as many as 
two or three rich desserts. 

One good meat, two hot vegetables, a 
simple salad, and a ‘hot drink is a sufficient 
variety of food for any well balanced har- 
vest meal. 

The following menus are suggested as 
easily prepared, well balanced meals to be 


used during the harvest season: 
Breakfast 
fruit hot biscuits and jelly 


coffee or milk 
creamed potatoes 


cereal 
bacon and eggs 
Dinner 


pot roast of beef sliced tomatoes 


gravy corn bread and jelly 
browned potatoes fresh apple pie 
creamed corn iced tea or 


Suggestions 

A cheap cut of meat may be used for 
pot Reve ng, such as a piece of rump or 
shoulder. Sear the meat well on all sides 
in an oiled kettle, add a small amount, of 
boiling water and let simmer until tender. 
About an hour before serving add the 
pared potatoes to the pot and cook until 
well done, turning them frequently so 
they will brown evenly. Extra allowance 
of potatoes should be made for use in the 
evening meal. 


Supper 
bread and butter 
canned or fresh fruit 
tea or milk 


cold sliced beef 

browned potatoes 
heated in gravy 

southern slaw 


Suggestions: For the southern slaw 
whip cream (sour preferred) partially, add 
sugar, salt and vinegar to taste an ‘pour 


over finely shredded, crisped cabbage. 


Breakfast 


fried mush—syrup 


fruit 
broiled ham—eggs coffee and mil 


Dinner 
fried chicken lettuce salad 
gravy bread 
mashed Eee cherry roll 
oe iced tea and milk 
tenes In preparing the potatoes 
ae the mashed potatoes boil extra ones 


to be phe as creamed potatoes for the 
evening meal. 


Supper 
cold fried chicken chocolate bread pudding 
c potatoes with whipped cream 
sliced tomatoes tea and milk 
bread and preserves 

Breakfast 
fruit creamed potatoes 
cereal hot biscuits and jelly 
minced ham and eggs coffee and milk 
scrambled 

Dinner 
apple sauce corn bread 
rice caramel custard ice 
boiled beans with pork cream 
fresh onions milk and coffee 


Suggestions: Caramel custard ice —m 
is made by combining three cups of milk 
two eggs or four yolks, one and one-half 
cup of sugar (half caramelized) and mak- 
ing a steamed custard. When this is 
cooled, add three cups cream and freeze. 

Supper 


cold sliced pork corn bread 
American fried potatoes bread 
beans 


baked baked apples and 
whipped cream 
tea and milk 


cottage cheese 
Continued on page 84 
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CHINA CLOSET #é& 


ERE is a china closet that you 
will grow to love for its beauty 
and the romance it will hold. And 
in the next generation your grand- 
children will love it, too, for it will 
still be as beautiful and romantic. 


And just remember that wherever 
your eye looks, Curtis Woodwork 
can place similar beauty in your 
home. Many are the Curtis designs 
of woodwork, of which this china 
closet is but representative. 


There are stately stairways, strong 
doors, attractive windows, cornice 
moldings, sideboards, buffets, 
kitchen dressers, bookcases, mantels, 
and interiortrim. All were designed 
for the Curtis Companies by Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, architects, 
of New York. 

Trowbridge and Ackerman have 
also designed many beautiful houses 
of fromthree to eight rooms. Some 
of these houses are illustrated in our 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 


portfolios, ““Better Built Homes.” 
They are planned with Curtis 
Woodwork, which is manufactured 
in standardized sizes. 


For more than fifty years Curtis’ 
Woodwork has been knownas good 
woodwork—honest craftsmanship. 
Because of the dependable materials 
used, and the skill of Curtis crafts- 
men, we are proud to put our name 
on every piece of Curtis Wood- 
work. Curtis Woodwork is sold only 
through lumber dealers. Where 
there is no Curtis dealer we will 
send our portfolios of “Better Built 
Homes’’ free at the request of any 
lumber merchant. Where there is 
a Curtis dealer we send them free 
only upon his request. Look up the 
Curtis dealer in your town, for he 
is equipped to give you an unusual 
building service. 


Use the coupon to get the port- 
folios at 25c each. 


5013-6013 So. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee plete 


a er 


to its users 





“We're not satisfied unless you are” ‘ 


Manufacturing and 
Distributing Plants at 


Oklabomma City, Okla, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lincoin, Neb. 

Sioux City, lowa 
Wausau, Wis. 
Topeka, Kan. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cu 
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WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Farniture for Your Home”’ 


Clinton, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill, 


Eastern Offices at 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 

Akron 
and 
New York 








—— 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
5013-6013 So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 

Enclosed find. .... cents in yo for which please 
send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 
4, § room houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses) 25c; Portfolics of Houses 
for Farm Use, Vol. VIII, 2c. 


(Please check the one you wish) 
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WHY NOT A NURSERY AT YOUR 
COUNTY FAIR? 

Mothers in North Iowa need not stay 
away from the North Iowa Fair because 
the children cannot be taken away from 
home for so long a time and wheeled or 
carried over rough grounds. Instead they 
leave them at the cool, well screened and 
well ventilated nursery for as long a time 
as they wish, knowing that they will 
receive the best of care while they are 
there. Providing a nursery for the ac- 
commodation of small children while 
their fathers and mothers enjoy the fair, 
is one of the many things the North Iowa 
Fair Association has instituted to make 
their fair a drawing card. 

The idea of a room equipped as a 
nursery was brought before the Fair 
Association who gave it a hearty welcome. 
The Rural Women’s Club and the City 
Women’s Club cooperated in getting to- 
gether enough furnishings and making 
plans for the project. The women from 
the city and country promised to give a 
day of their time for this work. Each 
brought bedding for cot or crib. 

During the first year the nursery was 
located in a small tent. The next year it 
was moved into a permanent building 
thirty feet long and twenty feet wide. 
The floor is cement which can be washed 
every night and thus be kept free from 
dust. The building is sided up for ten 
feet, the portion above this being hinged 
at the top so that it can be raised during 
hot weather and lowered during a storm. 
The openings on the four sides are 
screened with mosquito netting. An oil 
stove is furnished on which food may be 
heated and an ice box is also furnished so 
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Furniture for the nursery was donated 
by several of the furniture stores in Cerro 
Gordo county. This furniture includes 
comfortable chairs, both rocking and 
straight back, cribs, cots, jumpers, screens 
and as far as it is possible to obtain them, 
all the comforts of a well appointed 
nursery. 

A sand box has been built for the 
nursery and is left in it from year to year, 
Fresh sand is put in every year. Each year 
also a new assortment of inexpensive toys 
are put in the sand box. These are some- 
times the partially disabled ones given by 
stores or sometimes are purchased. They 
are vari-colored and prove a means of 
entertaining the older children. 

Children from the ages of six weeks 
to ten years are cared for. In the year 
1919 the women in charge of the nursery 
were compelled to take only the children 
up to the age of six years because the 
nursery had become so popular that the 
space was too limited. Two pairs of twins 
were cared for. One pair of these twins 
were only two weeks old so that in this 
case the age limit was not observed. 

Each year the nursery has gained in 

pularity. Records show every name 

rom Brown to Majenwoski. More system 
has been used too. Last year each mother, 
as she registered her name put after it 
the > she had brought for the care of 
the child. These things were put away in 
the order of the check number. No charge 
has ever been made. 

Next year a division of the children is 
to be made on the basis of . Older 
children are to have a space to themselves. 
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Shining through the darkest of fresh bereavement 
the thought that our dead will rest in perfect peace 
brings constant comfort. 


The Clark Grave Vault 
‘That They May Rest in Peace’’ 
Provides the handsomest, most dignified and sub- 
stantial casket container ever known. The Clark 
Grave Vault is guaranteed to keep contents dry for 
half a ventury. Its ‘‘diving bell’’ design built of 
heavy Keystone copper-bearing steel, electrically 
welded, is practically everlasting. For booklet of 
disinterment affidavits address Dept. B-36 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 


Town and Starling Sts. 
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Cook - 








National Giant 
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THE INSTANT-GAS me es ougmes cooking a 
easure. Gives you any- 

OIL BURNER Saere everywhere, in ony 
stove or range. Everybody knows gas means 
e cleaner, ch cooking and a cooler kitchen. 

Saves Most in Help, Time and Money Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start your 


stove with a turn of the wrist, turn high or | 
Snvectiante Go Peneus National Stee! Elevator! to suit and stop with another turn of the wie. 
Th jor rie ee - Ly to oeeeene and oper- FITS ANY COAL Different models for different 
Fe grains in shortest time. Largest stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 
y requires least OR WOOD STOVE Put in or taken out in ten 
minutes No damage to stove. Simple, Lo mong 


or 
gas ine. Many paten features, too, that 
make elevator most profitable to you. Also make lasts a lifetime. Money-back 


National Giant inside B: ators. rrp 
The Instant-gas Oil Burner 
Catalog and Crib Plans SES MONEY  rnakes its own ens from coal ol 
' erosene) at one sixth the cost of city gas. 
Write at once. Get full details, uch cheaper than coal or wood. Because of 
attractive 1920 prices and our deal- ‘ect lation the Instant-gas Oil Burner 
er’s name. Credit terms arranged. ks and Bakes Better than coal or wood 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO.,800E Grove St., Bloomington, ii. in the same stove, No coal or wood to carry 
as no ashes, no chopping, shoveling or starting of 
-- fires. Greatest woman-saver in the world. 
Write for 30 day trial offer and free literature 
telling how Uncle Sam burns oil. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
3836 Laclede Av. 
St. Louis. Mo. - 
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Here they can enjoy supervised play with- 
out the danger of disturbing the smaller 
children. e space used in 1919 is to 
be enlarged and sleeping porches built so 
that babies can be imsured of a place to 
sleep where they will not be disturbed 
by the older children playing. The woman 
in charge of the nursery will receive a 
salary just as do the women who super- 
intend other departments. This nursery 
has made many friends for the fair. 
People often come from towns thirty or 
forty miles away. From them come the 
heartiest of thanks for this inviting place 
to.leave their children. However, the 
farmers who do not live so far away 
and even the city peat appreciate and 
use the nursery.—Enid Watts Yeager. 
STANDARDS OF HEALTH FOR THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 

One of the most important standards 
of health for the school child is the definite 
relationship between his height and 
weight. About one child out of three in 
the schools today is seriously below weight 
for his height. On the whole, this applies 
to the country as well as the city chi Ren: 
in fact the children in the rural districts 
are in a somewhat worse condition in this 
respect than city children. Perhaps on 
the surface this appears unlikely because 
the rural child has air, ample opportunity 
for sunshine and good food which the 
city child often lacks. On looking into the 
matter, however, one is shocked at the 
number of rural parents who have little 
or no realization of the kind or amount 
of food necessary for the growth of their 
children. For example, it was found that 
<—s the sixty-six pupils in one rural 
school only five drank milk regularly. 
Every farmer knows that calves need 
milk to grow properly; every farmer knows 
how much corn is necessary to put weight 
on pigs; but very few farmers apparently 
consider the food habits or f needs of 
their own children. 

There are certain foods without which 
normal growth and development of the 
child cannot be attained. these, milk 
is of first importance. The amount of 
milk a child should take depends upon 
his age, but at least one pint a day should 
be taken by a child of school age. Of 
course, milk must not replace solid food 
but the child of this age needs milk in 
addition to solid foods in order to gain 
as he should. The growth principles con- 
tained in milk are also found in cream and 
in butter and other milk products as well 
as in the yolks of eggs. Another kind of 
growth principle is found in green vege- 
tables and therefore a variety of these 
should be eaten by children. is should 
seem a simple thing for the rural child, 
and yet,as a matter of fact, the farmer’s 
table is often lacking in the very foods 
which are so easy to obtain. 

In addition to the growth principles, 
milk contains the elements for body build- 
ing, a fact which adds another reason for 
insisting on milk. This element necessary 
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Eveready. 
r Successful Farmers 


ARM life is always one emergency after another. The care 
of live stock and crops demand continuous watching—many 
a call for help comes before daylight and after dark. 


Eveready Daylo should be kept handy on every farm 


—to inspect and attend sick animals (Eveready proves in- 
valuable to the farmer or veterinary). 

+—to go to the barn (matches, candles and oil lamps have taken 
heavy toll at many a farm fire). 

—to investigate trouble in the hen house, at the water supply 
or during night storms (it’s a big comfort to have this 
brilliant, portable light). 

—for getting out explosives such as dynamite and blasting 
powder (Eveready Daylo is SAFE for this and for use near 
gasolene, kerosene, or leaky gas pipes). 

Eveready Daylo are sold at leading electrical, hardware, drug, sporting 
goods, auto accessory and specialty shops. 

Always keep an extra battery on hand, and be sure that it’s the long- 
lived Eveready Tungsten Battery. 
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AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
National Carbon Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto. 
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to a child’s well-being is found not only] MOTORCYCLE 


in milk, but in meat, eggs, cheese, peas, 


beans and cereals. $50 and up buys the best motor- 
The third need of children is energy | cycle on the market. Our large 
food, because they are normally active | model must id at once. 
and to develop properly have to be active. | chines in perfect Ae. RQ 
There is not much danger in American cae Pee tes moves se 
ao <-¥~ a . ut one half price. Write for 
families of a child’s receiving too little | jomplete list today. I3xroweza Cycle Go 
energy food—the great danger is that he| pepe. M. 3018 E. 91st Street. Chicago. Iilinole 


will get too much and too little growth 
food for body building. The energy foods 
are; sugar, potatoes, bread and cereals. 

Heat foods are the fourth requirement 
for the child, and these are found largely 
in the fats, which can be given in the form 
of butter, cream, nuts, olive oil and fat 
meat, such as bacon. Not only do these 
foods produce heat and energy, but they 
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opinion concerning its patentable nature. Our ae rete 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent FREE on Request. D 10c FOR ARMY 

It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, chau BARGAIN 

Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa- ARMY & NAVY STORE 

tion on Patent ure; tells what every inven- 245 West 42d St., Rew York 

tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who Largest Camp and Military Outfitters. 


are our clients, are our reference, 


CHANDLEE @& CHANDLEE 
25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, D. C. 66 








help in the prevention of certam diseases . : : 
that may assail the child. The child who i A N [ i — +. enol eases in “wonderful Otter Tal Geuntee West ‘Ocntrel 


eats plentifully of fat is not so likely to 


™ per A. Michigan’sbest hardwood | Minnesota. “The County of big paying farms.” 


succumb to tuberculosis as is the fat-|°% 10 to 160 A. close to markets. Small down pay- | Write us today and we will send you FREE in- 





ment; easy terms on balance. Big booklet free. formation telling you how to get one of these 





starved child, and the one who has little SWIGART LAND CO., ¥1259 First Net’) Bk. Bldg, Chicago, Mil. farms on ¢asy terms and small down payment. 


ntinued on page 85 
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CANNING BOTULINUS BUGABOO 


Housewives Need Have No Fear Of Botulinus Poisoning 


By MERLE McGIRR 


CIENTIFIC investigation has been intense for the past 
two years over an invisible bug. No one has ever seen the 
bacillus botulinus but constant reference to this little 

bacterial form in the public press and in scientific magazines 
has magnified the danger until it has frightened some individuals 
almost to the point where they will not eat canned foods at all 
thru fear of poisoning. There is no doubt but that bacillus 
botulinus exists. So does leprosy, but no one 
worries particularly about contracting this 
disease. Probably many more people died of 
starvation in the United States last year than 
succumbed to the ravages of botulinus. Light- 
ning occasionally strikes a church, but we 
continue to build places of worship and to use 
them. The truth is that only a very small 
proportion of those reputed to have been 
poisoned by botulinus have suffered from such 
poisoning and the number of people who have 
contracted botulinus poisoning is so small as 
to be negligible. It is seldom that one 
hears of a case of ptomaine poisoning. 

When the first agitation resulted from the 
discoveries of Dr. Dickson, all botulinus cases 
were supposed to result thru the use of home 
canned foods, largely because all the cases 
first cited were quoted as resulting from foods 
canned or prepared at home. More extended 
investigation shows that of the very few cases 
of real botulinus which have occurred, fully 
half were due to the use of commercially 
canned food. The recent reaction against 


eating canned ripe 


necessarily a com- 
mercial product, be- 
cause of danger from 
botulism, is conclusive 


olives, essentially and 
proof of this. | 


There is avery 
marked similarity be- er 
tween the present a 
botulinus cases and 


the “‘sardine’”’ cases of 
a few years ago, when 
there was considerable 
agitation over a series 
of poisoning cases from the use of canned sardines put up alon 
the Atlantic coast. No one ever hears of these cases y an 
there is no fear of eating sardines because investigation showed 
that the danger was very remote and further improvements in 
the methods of canning entirely removed that danger. 
Commercial canners first claimed that development of 
bacillus botulinus in canned foods was due entirely to the use 
of poor jar rubbers, which permitted the entrance into the jars 
of Sutaide bacteria and which of course threw the whole burden 
upon home canning, as prac- 
tically all commercial food is 
































This little sealer makes home canning in glass a commercial possibility. 


decomposed products which were canned to save them as it 
is to eat them without canning and food experts have always 
condemned the practice. 

In the first cases of botulinus reported all were claimed to 
have resulted from cold-pack home canned foods. As a matter 
of fact the term cold-pack canning, in the minds of many, 
improperly covers all methods of canning within the jars and 
even to open kettle canning as well. In 
not a single instance has botulinus poison- 
ing developed, so far as is known, where 
the canner correctly followed cold-pack 
canning methods. The cleanly housewife 
who cans fresh products in clean jars and 
who correctly follows cold-pack canning 
instructions need have no fear of botu- 
linus, for no one has ever suffered il} 
effects from them yet, and last year house- 
wives canned a billion two hundred 
thousand jars. Cleanliness is just as 
applicable to the empty jar as when 
it is in use. All empty jars should be 

carefully washed and tops put in 

lace before storing. Siasaves 2 
ason top has been used on a jar 
where spoilage develops it should 
be discarded, for the bacteria can 
get under the porcelain cap 
where it is almost impossible 
to dislodge it. Whenever a 
top has bulged it is evidence 
that gas has formed within 
the jar which it covered and 
the top should be discarded. 
All jars which have contained 
spoiled food should be thoro- 
ly sterilized before being put 
away for the following 
year. 

It is hard to destroy 
the faith of the house- 
wife in her home 
canned products, as 
certain organizations 
which are opposed to 
cold-pack canning as 
a matter of business 
have found out. She knows that the products she cans are 
fresh, that her jars and the utensils she uses are clean, that her 
methods have produced wonderful results in past years, and 
that her family enjoys eating these products without suffering 
any ill effects thereby, and she is not easily frightened by 
propaganda into abandoning home canning. 

In the first stages of the botulinus discussion it was thought 
there were no means of detecting its presence. Later investiga- 
tion has brought out a series of tests which have proven in- 

fallible. It now develops that, 
contrary to first impressions, 





canned in tin. They entirely 
overlooked the fact that botu- 
linus is an anaerobic bacteria 
which thrives only where there 
is ho oxygen present. Botulinus 
can only develop in containers 
where there is an airtight seal 
and quite evidently therefore the 
fault could not he with faulty 
rubbers which would permit the. 
entrance of air. 

Botulinus is essentially a 
“disease of filth.” It cannot 
thrive under cleanly conditions 
and under proper handling of 
food products and therefore em- 
hasizes the importance of clean- 
iness at all times in all matters 
relating to food. Given con- 
taminated food to begin with, a 
careless canner, whether com- 
mercial or otherwise, might 
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DINT ATTACHMEN' S 


bacillus botulinus does form a 
gas. The product gives off an 
easily discernable odor, and 
the liquid is usually cloudy. 
The food itself does not pos- 
sess a clear, healthy appear- 
ance and has a “raw’’ taste. 
If one is uneasy in the least 
over the supposed dangers of 
botulinus poisoning the follow- 
ing tests before using the 
canned products will remove 
all doubt: 

First, examine the jar for 
gas. If it is a Mason Jar and 
the top has bulged, discard it. 
Gas is present in any jar if 
the vacuum does not make 
the top somewhat difficult to 
remove. Second, examine the 
liquid in the jar to be sure it is 
clear. This does not mean that 











produce a dangerous product 
not only thru gy of de- 
veloping botulinus but other 


kinds of bacteria as well. Care- 
ful investigation has proven in every instance of alleged botu- 
linus poisoning either that the poisoning was not botulinus 


at all or that some important step in the canning process had 


been omitted. Almost invariably the food had been in a partially 
decomposed state at the time of canning or unclean methods 
and utensils were used. It is just as dangerous to eat partially 


Canning in tin at home becomes a practical matter by the use of 
hand-power machines of this type. 


it should be clear as water or 
that small particles of food 
may not be in the bottom of 
the jar, but rather that the 
liquid itself is not cloudy or muddy. Third, after the jar has 
been opened see if it gives off a disagreeable odor. If it has been 
properly canned it yields a clean, pleasing aroma. Fourth, if 
the foregoing tests are satisfactory and the product looks all 
right it is perfectly safe to taste it to see if it has a cooked 
instead of a “raw” taste, wholesome (Continued on page 92 
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Plenty of heat in every room 


Warm bedrooms when you get up, a warm dining- 
room in which to enjoy breakfast, comfortable living- 
rooms all day long—that’s what a Globe Pipeless Furnace 
will give you. 

Easy to install. No pipelines. No tearing up of floors, 
walls, and ceilings. One register circulates clean, moist, 
healthful air thoroughly and evenly all through the house 
—without dust, soot, or coal gases. 

Hard, soft, slack coal, screenings, wood, or coke—any 
kind of fuel gives up all its available heat in the Globe 
Pipeless Furnace. None of the energy is lost in gases, 
smoke, or soot. Cuts 35% off fuel bills. 

Fruit, preserves, or fresh vegetables can be safely kept 
in the cellar. The Globe Pipeless Furnace sends ali the 
heat upstairs—keeps the cellar cool. 

Holds fire from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Noth- 
ing to break or get out of order. Made in sizes to heat any 
size or type of house. 

This week, see the dealer who sells Globe Pipeless 
Furnaces. Don’t wait till cold weather comes. 


Send for Free Literature 


Find out why the Globe Pipeless Furnace is the best and 
most economical heating system for your home. Learn 
how it heats every room—how it saves fuel. Don’t 
install any system until you have the facts. Write 
for complete information today. A postcard will do. 


THE GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE CO. 


**Master Furnace Builders’’ 
DEPT. B-10 KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Also Makers of Globe Fuel-Saving Stoves and Ranges 


GLOBE 


PIPELESS FURNACES 
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The galvanized sheet metal cas- 
ing, enclosing the entire furnace, 
is made of Armco Ingot Iron 
—a guarantee of extraordinary 
serviceability. 


A House Full 


of Clean Heat 
Y at Little Cost @ / 
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NOVELTIES IN PRESERVES 

West Indian Conserve—Wash carefully, 
without breaking, the required amount of 
small, yellow tomatoes. For 10 pounds 
of tomatoes use 10 pounds of sugar, 3 
lemons sliced thin, 4 pa large, seeded 
raisins, and 1 ounce of white ginger root. 
Heat the sugar with sufficient water to 
dissolve, boil the mixture and pour while 
hot over the tomatoes. Allow it to stand 
over night, then simmer gently until 
tender. When about half done, add the 
lemons, raisins and ginger. 

Cherry-Pineapple _Marmalade—W ash 
and pit cherries and put them thru the 
food grinder. Pare and slice a. 
and put pulp thru the grinder. lix 
the fruit together, using 3 cups of cherry 
sulp and juice, to 1 cup of pineapple. 
To each cup of mixed fruit, add 324 cup 
of sugar. Cook slowly until thick and 


clear and pour into glasses or jars. 





Gooseberry Nougat—Boil together for 4 
hour, 1 quart of gooseberries, 4 pint of 
water, 2 pints of granulated sugar, 1 whole 
orange, seeded and put thru the finest 
knife of the food grinder; add \% box of 
seeded raisins. Cook until thick; just 
before removing from the fire add \% 
pound of English walnut meats broken 
in small pieces. Pour into glasses. 

Quince Balls—Pare quinces, and, with 
a small vegetable cutter, cut into small 
balls. Make a syrup of 1 cup of sugar to 
\% cup of water, coll cook the quince balls 
in this until clear and red. These make 
a very attractive and unusual garnish for 
desserts. 

Gingered Carrots—Scrape carrots and 
cut into strips; cover with water and boil 
until tender. Drain; to 1 pound of the 
carrots, add 1 pound of sugar, 4 cup of 
water, and 1 ounce of green or dried 
ginger root. Simmer slowly, until a thick 
rich syrup has thoroly cooked into the 
carrot stri Seal in*glasses. They ma 
be rolled in granulated sugar if desired. 

Mint Apple Jelly—Wash apples, cut 
into pieces without peeling, add water to 
cover and cook until soft. Strain and 
measure. To each quart of juice, add 4% 
teaspoon of crushed mint leaves. Boil 
15 minutes and strain. Add 3 cups of 
sugar to each quart of juice, and boil until 
it jellies. Pour into jelly glasses, put a 
sprig of mint on top of each, and cover 
with melted paraffin. 

Spiced Grapes—Wash grapes, press out 
pulp and boil until tender; put thru a 
sieve. To 7 pounds of grapes (weighed 
before cooking) add 1 cup of vinegar, 1 
cup of grape juice, 2 ounces of cinnamon, 
1 ounce of cloves, and 34 pounds of sugar. 
Tie the spices in a muslin bag, so they 
can be removed. Boil until thick, and 
pour into glasses.—Edith C. Armbruster. 


WHOLESOME MEALS FOR 
HARVEST TIME 
Cont. from page 79 
Dinner 
steamed brown bread 
pineapple sherbet 
cake 


roast pork 
apple sauce 
browned potatoes 


green beans iced tea 
cold slaw milk 
Supper 
Pork and browned potatoes, brown bread 
diced and heated in gravy fruit cake 
stewed tomatoes tea 
bean salad milk 


Suggestions 
For bean salad cut bacon into quarter 
inch pieces, render out, remove pieces of 
bacon and add diluted vinegar to the 
bacon fat. Mix cooked green beans (cut 
in one inch to one and a half inch pieces) 


with minced onion and the crisped bacon, 
season and pour over the mixture the 
vinegar dressing.—Clementine Paddleford. 
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Blueberry 
Cake 






This delicious Blueberry Cake will give 
a touch of completeness and satisfaction 
to any meal, if made with 


Dr. Price’s 


**Cream’’ 


Baking Powder 


Made with Pure Phosphate 


The Economy Prices: 


12 oz. for 25c 
6 oz. for 15c 
4 oz. for 10c 


Contains no Alum— 
Leaves no Bitter Taste 


TARPAULINS 


New $20 U.S. Army Tarpaulins 
For $13.95 Prepaid 


Here's your chance to get ‘way below 
cost, brand new surplus U. 8. army wagon 
covers and paulins. Made of best U. 8. 
army khaki colored, heavy weight, double 
weave, double fill, mildew proof duck; 11 
ft. 6 inches wide, 14 ft. 8 inches long, 
equipped with tie ropes at ends and sides. 
Two of these attached will make a tarpaulin 
that could not be bought for anything like 
the price we ask for these. Price $13.95 
prepaid, parcel post or express. Lots of 
six or more to one address $13.45 each. 
Just the thing to protect hay, grain, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, etc. 
Write at once; quantity limited. 
Sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination before paying. Refer- 
ence, First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky. 


United States Supply Co., 
545 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky- 























Save 


Fuel! 


You get more power from 
automobile and tractor en- 
gines—from any engine—and 
save on fueland lubricating oil, 
by using ZeLnicxen Gpee-Sple 
Piston Rings. Thousands in 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
If your repair man does not 
handle them, write us. 
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WHEN MAKING JAM TRY SOME OF 
THESE 


Currant Jam—Wash red currants and 
remove stems. Weigh the fruit and to each 
und of fruit, allow a pound of sugar. 
fash the fruit in a preserving kettle, add 
the sugar and cook gently until very 
thick. Seal in sterilized glass jars while 
hot. Blackberries or raspberries, combined 
with currants in equal parts, make very 
nice jam. 
Strawberry Jam—For each cup of hulled 
washed strawberries, add one cup of 
sugar. Heat slowly and boil ten minutes, 
skim at the end of that time and pour the 
jam on flat plates. Place in a sunny 
window and when thickened, turn the 
jam into small sterilized jars. 
novel pudding sauce may made from 
strawberry jam by mixing together equal 
parts of strawberry jam and stiffly 
whipped cream. 
Pineapple and reer te y Jam—Use 
equal parts of hulled, washed strawberries 
and s ded pineapple. Measure the 
fruit and to each quart of it, add one 
pound of sugar. Heat slowly, and cook 
until thick. Pour into small sterilized 
jars. ‘This jam, spread between 
uttered hot biscuits and served with 
sweet cream or custard sauce, makes a 
most pleasing dessert. 
Peach Jam—Peel the desired number 
of peaches, remove pits and cut the 
peaches into dice. To each quart of 
peaches add one pound of sugar, and the 
uice, pulp. and grated rind of half a 
lemon. eat slowly, and cook until 
thick. Seal in sterilized glass jars while 
hot. For a delicious h layer cake 
spread this jam and sweetened and 
flavored whipped cream between layers 
of cake. Heap whipped cream on the top 
layer and garnish with halved walnut 
meats.—Mary Allen. 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOL CHILD 
Continued from page 81. 
fat in his diet becomes more easily a victim 
to the nutritional disease known as rickets, 
resulting in bow legs and other deformities 
of the bones. For the sake of the agra 4 
of the child’s body the diet should be suc 
that he does not develop these bone de- 
formities, and certainly for the sake of 
his health we should guard against this 
type of malnutrition. 

The mineral bearing foods are the fifth 
necessity for the child, especially to pro- 
duce perfect teeth and good bones dur- 
ing the growth period. These mineral 
bearing foods are vegetables, milk, whole 
grain, spinach, meat, and fish. Americans 
have always been very wasteful of the 
mineral portion of the food, and we some- 
times find in well-to-do families of Ameri- 
can people such a starvation for the 
mineral substances that the child eats 
plaster, sand and dirt whenever it gets 
the chance. These abnormal appetities al- 
most always indicate a lack a Gelemes as 
to the mineral part of the diet. There 
are about eight minerals that should be 
found in the child’s food and many of 
these can be supplied by proper cooking 
of vegetables. Baked tatoes lose no 
salts. The water in which the vegetable 
is cooked is often of as much value as 
the vegetable itself‘and must be saved 
for soup or gravy instead of being poured 
off as has been the custom. 

If we feed our children these teeth and 
bone forming foods, we shall save suffer- 
~~ ooo and expense. 

e last food—which is sometimes over- 
looked, tho it can be obtained without 
expense and with comparative ease—is 
water. School children should drink about 
three pints of water a day—six cups. Very 
few people can get along with less than 
this amount of water and have the fluids 
normal for feeding the body and for carry- 
ing off the waste. We are not camels and 
one drink of water a week is not sufficient 
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The Modern Farm Kitchen 


is a joy to the woman whose “workshop” it is. 
Bright and cheerful with its set of “Wear-Ever” 
utensils that shine like silver, a woman is as 
proud of such a kitchen as she is of the other 
rooms of her home. 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


make kitchen-work easier and more pleasant, and 
because they are so cleanly, food prepared in them 
always seems _ to taste better than when ordinary 
utensils are used. 


**Wear-Ever”’ utensils cannot chip, flake or 
peel—are pure and safe. 


ra Replace utensils that wear out “ss 
ae with utensils that “Wear-Ever” & 


Look for the ‘*Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Camada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Ce., 
mited, Toronto, Ontario. 


7 A REAL SUMMER SELLER 


customer for oar, soft 
drink extracts for making 
Non-Alcoholic 


+ Summer Drinks 
Peteutive, healthful. Goren i. ~~ 
’ ie 
Sy ‘ous Sans gee 
yay gy 
/ No A nod rience needed. Write 
today for special proposition EE, 


WILSON FEED MILL 
For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Mas special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 


into the hopper. Also Bome and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 
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STOVE POLISH 
That Won’t Rab or Dust Off , 


Produces a brilliant, silky polish with very 
little effort. Lasts four times as long as 
ordinary polish. Won't rub or dust off. 
Only the best materials used from a special 
formula. Order a can—one trial will prove 
its merit. = 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, tl. 

Use Black Sitk Air- fron Enamel on 
rates, registers, stove pipes. Prevents rusting. 


se Black Silk Metal Polish for silver, nickel 
: has no equal for use on automobiles. 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthatelimi- 
13 nates Blow-Out—Stone-Braise— 

Rim Cat and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 

















FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
158 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














offer ever 


Edwards ‘Reo’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainti 
» repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proot, 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
. Ask 
856. 








Efe! for Book No. 


Carer book. ebowing styles. [RYU EES 
- oO, 









Roofing Book 








Read t':e advertisements in this issue 
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THE BRIDE’S RIGHT STAR 

Many young brides will begin married 
life soon in more or less convenient farm 
houses, and set out with their young 
husbands full of high hope and ambition 





to make their fortunes. This is as it 
should be. There never was a time when 
the country needed young folks full of 
hope and ambitions as it needs them to- 
day, and it is really a patriotic duty to 
make the ground bring forth as much as 
it possibly can be made to yield, when the 
world is in such dire need. Since farm 
products are bringing the highest prices, 
and since the young people can probably 
accomplish more during the first few years 
while they are determined to win than 
when later they may be handicapped by 
ill health or some misfortune, it certainly 
means much to get a right start in every 
way. 

Many brides make the mistake of con- 
sidering their time worth nothing, be- 
cause with all new clothes and new furni- 
ture and new utensils the work moves 
off smoothly. Right here is the first pit- 
fall. The bride cheerfully waits dinner, 
picks up after her husband, assists him 
with the light chores about the barn be- 
cause she is lonely in the house, fetches 
and carries for him when she can, and in 
every way gives him to understand that 
he is the most important member of the 
firm. This all looks innocent enough and 
legitimate enough, but she is entangling 
ny in a web that will be hard to break 
ater. 

When the babies come and when sick- 
ness, company, canning and sewing come 
to fill her days and sometimes her nights 
with duties, the young woman will need 
all the help a right start can give to her. 
She should begin from the very-first in- 
sisting that regular meal hours should be 
observed and that her time is as important 
as that of her husband. Of course, 
it should be done tactfully, and without 
really making any announcement of the 
matter, but firmly and systematically 
withal. The husband should be able to 
find his own clean garments and put away 
his soiled ones, ah up after himself and 
keep in mind that a woman’s work and 
a woman’s help are of greatest value to a 
farmer, or to any other man, when directed 
toward srompt, appetizing meals and a 
hansuhell routine not easily upset. The 
woman who must serve supper one evening 
at five and the next at eight soon loses in- 
terest in providing hot, wholesome food 
and without such food, digestion soon 
suffers and the farmer is incapacitated for 
hard work. Of course there are emer- 

ncies when meals must be put off, but 

y in and day out meals should be served 
on schedule time. 

Quite early in the lives of the newlyweds 
there should be a fair distribution of tasks 
and a helpful system of interchange of 
work beneficial to both. The care of the 
chickens should fall to the wife, but the 
husband should be familiar enough to 
care for them if she falls ill or is away from 
home occasionally. The barn chores be- 
long to the man, but the wife should be 
able in illness to put the proper amount 
of feed before the work horses and keep 
things going until the husband is back on 
the job. If these days when hired help 
is hard to get, and epidemics make it 
impossible often for neighbors to help 
a working knowledge of the chores will 
be of great value to any woman. 

The bride should start right in the 
matter of entertaining also. Often in her 
zeal to be hospitable the young woman 
not only permits her husband to bring 
in any and every agent who happens 
along at meal time, but urges him to do 
80. "The china is new, the silver bright, 
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| the pretty table a joy to behold, and the 
young cook proud of her home and her 
cooking so it is easy to start something 
that will be hard to carry out. Indeed, 
many young women have found to their 
dismay that people plan to reach the barn 
on business just so they can get a meal 
for nothing and rest up for an afternoon’s 
work. Many an agent or politician or 
official thinks a smiling word of thanks 
and a great deal of praise for the cooking 
sufficient reward for a nice dinner, and the 
young woman is likely to be caught by 
the bait unless forewarned. When there 
are babies and extra work and the new 
begins to be worn off, it is hard to break 
up the custom of people dropping in. 

e new home is really too precious for 
promiscuous entertaining of strangers. 

The old saying, “A bad beginning makes 
a good ending,”’ should have no place in 
the mind of the young bride on the farm. 
It is the good beginning that counts. She 
should conserve her time, her strength 
and her happiness by putting her house- 
work on a business basis from the ve 
first weeks of the new life. Her mea 
should be good, sufficient and on time, her 
days filled with honest work that will keep 
her from contracting wrong habits, her 
mind must be set on being fair to herself 
and to her husband so that both may be 
at their best all their married life, and 
she must bear in mind that in all prob- 
ability there will be children who will need 
a sane, happy, well balanced, business like 
mother to rear them to lives of usefulness 
and happiness. All this the bride must 
take into consideration in ordering her 
new life for upon it depends not an 5 her 
health, happiness and efficiency but that 
of her family as well for all of life—Hilda 
Richmond. 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
A reader from West Virginia asks: 
‘When two girls are accompanied by one 
man, how should they enter a church and 
how should they sit? When a girl and 
boy areattendinga banquetand the girl is 
acquainted with the personssitting beside 
her, shouldghe introduce her companion.” 
The two young ladies should enter the 
church first with the young man an, 
in the rear. It is customary to allow bot 
the ladies to enter the pew first, the man 
sitting nearest the aisle. However, it is 
perfectly proper to have the man sit be- 
tween the ladies. At a banquet or dinner 
the young lady should introduce the man 
to those of the young people sitting near 
so that he may converse with them. 
An Ohio subscriber wishes to know if 
a young man should remove his hat from 
his head upon meeting a girl on the street. 
It is perfectly proper and is very good form 
for a young man to stand bareheaded 
while conversing with a young lady, but 
this is often not adhered to. It is perfectly 
proper to remove the hat when first meet- 
ing the lady and then replacing it on the 
head during the conversation, again re- 
moving it when taking leave of her. 
A North Dakota reader says: ‘‘If neigh- 
bors call on newcomers, do not find them 
at home, and leave their cards, should 
they call again or the newcomers? Should 
tea be drank from the cup? What is the 
correct way to eat olives? Should mar- 
riage announcements be sent out before 
the wedding?” 
The newcomer should call within two 
weeks after finding the cards at her door. 
However, it may be that before she calls 
on them, the neighbors will call on. her 
again. If they do not after a week or ten 
days, the newcomer should call on them. 
Tea should be drank from a cup. Olives 
are eaten with the fingers. Cards an- 
nouncing a marriage which has already 
taken place, may be sent out any time 
after the wedding and should be accom- 
panied by an “At Home” card or the 
““At Home” announcement may be printed 
in one corner of the cards announcing the 


marriage. 
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From actual photograph, 
taken in The Edison Shop, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Standing nezt to the 
New Edison, Mr. Albert 
Spaulding, America’s great- 
est violinist. Behind the 
screen, Mr. Cecil Burleigh, 
the eminent American com- 
poser; Mr. Berton Braley, 
the poet and song-writer, and 
Mr. Henry Hadley, whe 
wrote the opera, ‘Cleopatra's 
Night.” 











A Test You Can 
Make 


The “Two-Violin” Test 


Albert Spaulding, with 
his brilliant, joyous, 
singing Guarnerius, has 
made a RE-CRE ATION 
of an “Ave Maria’. 
Carl Flesch has also 
made a RE-CREATION 
of an “Ave Maria’. 
His violin is a Stradi- 
varius, rich, profound 
and mellow in tone. 
Let your Edison dealer 
play these two ‘Ave 
Maria” RE-CREATIONS 
for you. Ask for the 
Two-Violin Test. See 
whether the new Edison 
brings out the sublile 
distinctions between 
these two famous violins. 
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Do You Know Any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend by his 
voice. Just as quickly a musician recog- 


nizes the voice of a violin he knows. 


Every good violin has a tone-quality that makes 
it different from every other violin. The funda- 
mental violin tone is given an individuality by 
minute differences in the over-tones, 


This tone individuality is inherent in the instru- 
ment itself; it is independent of the player; it 
gives each fine violin something that in human 
beings we call ‘‘personality.” 


Re-CreatTION of 
Tone Characteristics 


The New Edison’s success in Re-Creatine these 
over-tones prompted the interesting test, pic- 
tured above. 


We wanted to know if, to the super-critical ears 
of experts, the New Edison Re-Crearep, not 
only the fundamental violin tone and the artist’s 
execution, but also the individual tone charac- 
teristics of a violin, so fully and absolutely, that 
those who knew the instrument would immedi- 
ately recognize its voice by its Re-Creation, 


Test Against a Guarnerius 


The test was made in the Recital Hall of The 
Edison Shop, Fifth Avenue, New York, just be- 
fore Mr. Spalding sailed for his tour of Europe 
and South America. Spalding played his 
Guarnerius in direct comparison with one of his 
New Edison Re-Creations., 


This Guarnerius is a rare, old, highly treasured 
violin, noted for its brilliant, joyous, singing tone. 
Experts have valued it in five figures. 


How the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Hadley, whose 
opera, ‘‘Cleopatra’s Night,’’ was performed last 


The NEW EDISON 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul” 


season at the Metropolitan; Cecil Burleigh, one 
of the best of American composers, and Berton 
Braley, who has written many song lyrics. They 
could not see either Spalding or the New Edison.: 
Their judgment was formed from the only posi- 
tive musical evidence—sound. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New Edison and 
played a selection. Suddenly he lifted his bow. 
The New Edison took up his performance and 
continued it alone. Thus they alternated, Mr. 
Spalding and the New Edison. 


The test ended. The experts of the jury were 
asked two questions. First, if they could detect 
any difference between Spalding’s technique and 
its Re-Creation? Second, if they could note 
any difference between the tone-quality of his 
Guarnerius and its Re-Creation? 


Decision of the Jury 


Unanimously, they declared that they could not. 
The New Edison, they agreed, Re-Crearen abso- 
lutely, not only the individuality of Spalding’s 
art, but also every tone-quality of his wonderful 
Guarnerius. The New Edison gives everything 
that Spalding gives with his great Guarnerius. 


Mr. Edison has spent more than three million 
dollars in perfecting the New Edison to a point 
where it will Re-Creare even the subtle tone- 
qualities that distinguish one violin from another, 
After a thorough investigation, we believe that 
the New Edison is the only instrument capable 
of sustaining this test. 


The ‘*Two-Violin’’ Test 


Your local dealer will gladly give you the inter- 
esting ‘“Two-Violin’’ Test described on this page. 
It will enable you to determine the New Edison 
Realism for yourself. Ask for it, Thomas A, 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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QUEER TALE OF A SCARECROW 
THAT CAME TO LIFE AND THEN 
JUMPED INTO THE POND 

A big crane stood out in the water 
of a pond one evening just before sun- 


for fish. He had poor 
almost asleep when a crow 
“T say, friend 
Isn’t the water 


down, watchin 
luck and was a 
flew over and called out: 
Crane, you look tired. 
cold?” 

“I may be tired and the water may be 
cold, but I have to get my supper,’ 
the crane answered. 

“Supper? Come with me to the field 
and get some bugs,” said the crow. “All 
you have to do is to open your. mouth and 
the bugs will fly right into it.” 

“I believe I will try that,” the crane 


answered, ay to his wings. He soon 
arrived at a field, picked out a good place 
to stand, pulled one foot up close to his 


breast, opened his mouth and waited for 
bugs to fly into it. Before he had any 
success, however, he fell asleep. 

The crow flew over the country and 
told others of his kind and soon the field 
was covered overhead with big, black 
birds, all cawing wildly and laughing at 
sight of a crane standing one one foot, 
with his mouth wide open. 

Well, the noise which the crows made 
alarmed the people who owned the farm 
and they got some old clothes and looked 
about for a suitable place to hang them 
to make a scarecrow. The crane was seen 
standing there, but by this time it had 
grown almost dark and the crane looked 
so much like a gray post that the people 
immediately put the clothing on the 
crane, who knew nothing about it. 

“Miserable Crane!” the crows then 
yelled. “A crow shows him how to get 
1is supper and he repays the hinduens ty 
turning into a scarecrow. 

The crows would have attacked the 
crane, but the big bird shifted from one 
foot to the other and worked his wings 
up and down a little. This frightened the 
crows, who took to their wings again, 
making an awful fuss as they flew. 

Mr. Crane awoke. The first thing he 
tried to do was to stretch-his wings, but 
he found that he seemed to be in a sack. 
He looked at himself and became fright- 
ened. With a great cry of ~g he started 
across the field, his wings waving the 
arms of the old coat and his knees strik- 
ing against the empty legs of the pants of 
the ragged suit that the people had thrown 
over him. The crows couldn’t bear the 

ht of a scarecrow, of course, so they 
ati ded their cries to those of the crane and 
soon every living thing ‘about the farm 
was frightened and people came to the 
door of the house to see what was the 
matter. On came Mr. Crane. The folks 
slammed the door and locked it. 

All this noise frightened the crane more 
yet and he half ew, half ran until he 

reached his pond again, dashing into the 

water. 
his head and then the clothing floated off 
his body and he was free. “Never again!” 
he said to himself. “When I am hungr 
2a stay in the pond and watch 

When morning broke, the crane had 
one to hide among the reeds, and the 
arm folks saw the old clothing floating 
in the water. Of course, nobody could un- 
derstand how it was possible for a scare- 
crow to come to lifeand run away; neither 
could anybody say why, having come to 
life, a scarecrow should jump into a pond. 

The crows were never bothered by 
another scarecrow on that farm and after 
all, they gained by the crane’s queer ad- 
venture,—Frank A. Secord. 






He kept going until he was over | <8 
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JULIANA 
Soft lisle finish 


and toes are 


and cven. 








Longer wear—fewer pairs 
to buy. This is real economy 


OMEN everywhere have learned 
that Durable-DURHAM saves 


money through its longer wear. Because 
there are fewer new pairs to buy. 


you do not sacrifice good-looks. 


Both qualities are in-woven in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 

Durable-DURHAM is hosiery for all the 
family—all sizes, styles and weights—for 
men, women and children. Dress hosiery 
and work hosiery for every season of the 


Ask your dealer to show you Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. And always look for 
the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


IDURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 








WHOLESALE 


pavers tube flavors-Almond, Anise, 
Lemon, Maple, Prange, Strawberry, 
: Vanilla, Ginger in place whisk y-bet- 
aoe ter than once ee ittle-don’t spoil. 
\ be 35c-4 tubes $1.05 -12 
; tubes $2.50. 1 qt. blue-black 
Way Ink 35c d. a3 


Inner Tyres. 
ts aad omy ' 
Makes old W gflte pha ok 
farther. Easily applied 
and tube. Cost little. Bi 
A. 4, Stephens Bubber Co., 204 











‘or Many young women, 

pee Hospital of Camden, »N. J. 
er par 

% Bias oc. Guanes ‘Aost. 


Profit from our advertisements. 


ajences. Best results. Promptnes a ssured, 





WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work kc earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 





Fhe ri horse baler to tre : press. 

Eid of « yo ie Send ta lor com ee 

seems 6 0 yeasoege ill in use. j advise yoo 
ee ae 
K.c. AY PR co 


Send Model or drawing tor 
ae | Ez9m ination. 
mines refer- 


PATENTS 






Watson EB. Coleman, Patent ae 


po HAL OFFER veioves Me 





service. Enclose Tr: 4 
order. Gor Write for price list “17” and sample 
yes & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, New York 
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EDGINGS FOR TOWELS AND 
PILLOWSLIPS 
Towel No. 1 

Ch. 6, * de. thru goods, ch. 3, repeat 
— *, making row of posts across towel, 
urn. 

Ch. 6, make picot by drawing thread 
thru 3r sh. of © ch. Ox. 8 tenn betwenn 
ist and 2nd posts of first row, ch. 3 for 
picot, * 4 de. p, repeat from * to end 


2, 


Towel No. 
Fasten thread in cloth, ch. 3, de. 2 
times, I three 
Thread over needle twice and draw 


posts, crochet all the sts, off 2 at a time, 
ch. 3, thread over once, catch in 
center, crochet two off at a time to form X. 


2nd row—* fasten thread in top of 
first X, ch. 3, thread over needle twice, 
take off ist 2’sts, leaving one on needle, 
thread over once and crochet all off, two 
at a time. Ch. 3, thread over needle once 
and catch in center, crochet all off and 
repeat till a group of three are made. 
Thread over needle twice and catch in top 
of next X. Crochet sts. off, two at a time, 
repeat from * across row. 
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Safety Power Washing Machine 


Take the labor out of wash day. Real economy in the first cost, and ever after. 


inging, reversible wringer. Foot pedal safety control. Wash clothes quicker 
Supplied For Either Electric or Belt Power. 
Write For Catalog 
The Meadows Manufacturing Company 
115 Bell Steet, Bloomington, Hlinois 















Suspendets 


Sor comfort 
Every pair guaranteed 


& MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 














in top of 6th post, take off the five sts. 
on needle, two at a time, then ch. 3, 
thread over needle once and catch in 
center, crochet off two at a time to form 
X. De. 6 times in next open mesh of Ist 
row and make 4 open meshes in row. Turn. 

3rd row—Make 3 open mesh, 1 closed 
mesh, X pattern, closed mesh, X pat- 
tern, closed mesh, 3 open mesh. 


Turn. | 16 Success Bidg., 
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Size: 344 x 4x 5%. 72% x3h 
6 Pictures: 1 Loading. Weight: I2 oz. 
Manufactured by Seneca Camera Mig. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Guaranteed by them and us 

to take excellent pictures. 

You can have this wonderful value for just a 
few hours work, or a few telephone calls. 
Write us piney and we will tell you just 
how easy it 





is to get. Won't cost you a cent. 
We will give this pencil to those 
who answer promptly -------- FREE 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 














Ask your man or dealer next time you're in 
town. Or send retail price to us—$2.25. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Ce. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Over 500,000 sold in 1919. 
(1 000,000 or more in 1920) 3 





FOR SA on North Platte River 3 miles 
from Glendo, cuts 100 ¢ons hay 
Snape r gee. improved. Sepoed. Price $18,000. 
Cc balance a ° 
BOX 83, GLENDO, WYOMING, OWNER 
Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalog Notice fauf 


ehensive articie on dressmaking, also some po 
Prating 30 of the various, simple 















































_3307—A Pretty Frock For Slender Figures. 
Figured challie, printed voile, foulard, taffeta, 
lawn, and organdie, are nice for this model. Pattern 
is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 20 year size 
will require 744 yards of 27-inch material. Width 
of skirt at lower edge is 174 yards. Price 12 cents. 

3299—A Girlish Dress With or Without 
Tunic. The dress is here shown in Georgette but 
taffeta, batiste, linen, tricolette, and crepe de 
chine are also attractive for this style. Pattern is 
cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, and 16 years. A 14 year size 
will require 634 yarda of 27-inch material for dress 


12¢ in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
& Winter 1920-1921 


ft ’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
~ KA. $e - ints for the needle (illus- 


stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 


SIRs ORESS 


3298 


Catalog, containing 
tern and address your letter 





, ae 3 ~.t7, 



































1 Note Change in Price of Patterns i 
with tunic and 434 yards without tunic. Price 
12 cents. 

3291—A Dainty Dress For a Little Girl. 
Voile, chambray, gingham, lawn, dimity and calico 
may be used for this frock. Pattern is cut in 4 
sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 4 year size will require 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. 

15 Skirt —3318 Coat—A Popular Coat Suit. 
Wool velour was used in this instance with braid- 
ing as the trimming. Serge, satin, taffeta, and 





number and size wanted, as 





Write your name and address plainly 


How to Order P atterns and in full. Be careful to give correct 

potgene cannot be duplicated. Enclose iy of — 
o Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Mo’ 
lowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 











velveteen could be used. Pattern for the skirt 
is cut in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches 
waist measure. Coat is cut in 8 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. To 
this suit for a medium size will require about 7 
yards of 40-inch material. The width of the skirt 
at the lower edge is about 134 yards. Price of each 
pattern 12 cents. ‘ 
3287—A Dress in Overblouse Style. Printed 
voile and batiste are combined in this illustration. 
Linen, organdie and lawn would also be attractive 
for summer wear. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
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38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
sise will require 2% yards of 27-inch material for 
the underwaist and 5% yards for the dress. Width 
of skirt at lower edge is 154 yards. Price 12 cents. 

3297—An Attractive For Warm Days. 
This is a good pattern for simple wash fabrics. 
Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
10 year size will require 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Price 12 cent¢. 

3324—A Comfortable Apron. Figured percale 
in black and white is shown here. It is cut in4 
sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. A medium 
size will require 444 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price 12 cents. 

3298—A Sunday Frock. This is attractive in 
voile, cotton crepe, organdie, gingham or chambray, 
with embroidery or ribbon as trimming. It is cut 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size 
ey require 434 yards of 27-inch material. Price 

cents. 

3300—A Popular School Costume. Serge or 
woolen plaid are suitable for the skirt and linen, 
wash silk, or poplin for the blouse or the entire 
costume may made of wash goods. It is cut in 
4 sizes: 8; 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size will 
require 34% yards of 27-inch material for the blouse 
and 2% yards for the skirt. Price 12 cents. 

3305 Waist—3292 Skirt. A Stylish Gown. 
Embroidered and plain foulard, eta and or- 

ndie, or satin and serge are good combinations 
or this pattern. The waist is cut in 7 sizes: 3%, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Skirt in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. For a medium size 4 yards of 
44-inch material will be required. e wid 
skirt at lower edge is about 1% yards. Price 12 
cents. 

3280—A Pretty Style For Porch Wear. This 
illustration shows printed voile with facings of 
white organdie. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 
38 size will require 64 yards of 36-inch material. 
The skirt measures 14% yards at its lower edge. 
Price 12 cents. 

3306—A Smart Street Dress. Black taffeta, 
linen, gaberdine, tricolette and duvetyn could be 
used for this model. It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 size 
will require 6 yards of 36-inch material. The width 
of the skirt at lower edge with plaits extended is 
2 yards. Price 12 cents. 


PILLOWSLIP INSERTION 
Continued from page 89 

5th row—Same as 3rd row—6th row 
same as 2nd jrow—7th row same as Ist 
row—S8th row. 11 open mesh. 

9th row same as first. Continue this 
pattern the length desired. 

Pillowslip Edging 

Fasten thread in cloth, ch. 3, de. 2 
times, making up of three —_ 
Thread over needle twice and draw thread 
thru goods close to 3rd . Take off 2 
sts, thread over once and draw thru cloth 
the same distance as group of three posts, 
crochet all sts. off, two at a time, ch. 3, 
thread over needle once, catch in center, 
crochet two off at a time to form X. Re- 
— this design length of goods desired. 

rn. 


2nd row—* fasten thread in top of X, 
de. 3 times thru top of X, ch. 3 for picot, 
2 de. in same space i m of 5 
d. c. with picot in center. Repeat from 
* across towel. 


-Squibs trom a 
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The quickest way to pluck a goose or 
duck is to hold the bird yo a pail of water 
just boiled, then quickly roll it in a blanket 
and hang up for fifteen minutes. The 
feathers will then come out very easily. 

Cheese can be kept moist and fresh by 
wrapping it up in a piece of cloth wrung 
out of vinegar, then cover again with a 
heavy dry piece of cloth. 

When seeding raisins or fruits, it helps 
to keep a pan of water near so as to dip 
the fingers in as they get sticky. 

A level teaspoonful of cayenne r 
or dry mustard mixed with the din 
mash about twice a week, is not only a 
tonic but aid in egg production during 
cold weather. 

_ Grease your bread-raiser before putting 
in the stiffened dough. When raised, the 
dough will come out cleanly. 

When making sour milk cakes, add one- 
half teaspoonful of baking powder mixed 
in the flour. It takes away the taste of 
the soda used.—-Mrs. F. A. N, 
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Do Your Washing 
Where Cool Breezes Blow 


HE Maytag Multi-Motor is oneofthegreat- 
est achievements among power washers. | 





It is a power machine—with its own power 
plant. orks anywhere. Under the trees 
—where the cool breezes blow. On the shady 
porch. In the shed or the cellar or the kitchen. 


Any woman can operate it in absolute 
safety. Handles heaviest washings in a short 
time. Will not harm dainty things. Cleanses 
thoroughly. Costs little to operate. 


Comes equipped with an adjustable, re- 
versible, 3-way power wringer. Merely feed 
the clothes through it. Wring from washer 
to rinse—from rinse to blue—from blue to 
basket without moving the machine. 


Go see the local Maytag dealer. If you do 
not know him, write at once for his name and 
a free copy of our famous Household Manual. 
Act today. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa. 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kaneas 
City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
and The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London. 






Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Wash ere 
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BABY AND THE TEA-WAGON 

Too often mothers 
care for their babies 
in a difficult manner 
because “baby equip- 
ment” is 80 very ex- 
pensive and is 80 
quickly outgrown. 

The mother of one 
heavy, lusty baby 
has solved the prob- 
lem by purchasing a 
substantial metal tea-wagon. 

With a soft old blanket for a pad, baby 
is placed on the wagon for his bath and 
for dressing. This is so much easier than 
holding the baby on the mother’s knee. 
Towels and clothing may be hung over 
the bar at the end, while the lower tray 
holds the powder-box, pins, brushes and 
needed extra articles. 

The bath over, everything i is removed 
from the wagon and baby’s basket is.tied 
on it. Here he is placed for his nap; here 
he lies contentedly when his nap is over, 
his mother working about where she can 
constantlyseehim. It is an easy matter to 
push the wagon from one room ,to another 
or to the cool porch in warm weather. 

This tea-wagon has saved a great many 
steps and much carrying of a heavy baby. 
And when no longer needed it may revert 
to its original use.—A. M. A. 


CANNING THE BOTULINUS 
BUGABOO 


Continued from page 82 
instead of questionable. These four tests 
will determine for any uneasy housewife 
at once and for all ahether there is any 
contamination within the jar, and enable 
her to use the food with impunity and 
without fear. 
Canning in Tin 

There are still some people who believe 
it unsafe to use foods canned in tin, Only 
the other day a gentleman said to me 
that under no circumstances would he 
consider eating commercially canned food 
because it was put up in tin, During our 
conversation he admitted that his wife 
used tin appliances in her | —? with- 
out unwholesome effect. hope I suc- 
ceeded in showing him the pha of the 
idea that food canned in tin is dangerous, 
but I doubt it. It is hard to convert any 
individual from his pet ideas. 

Not so long ago the use of tin in canning 
was restricted entirely to commercial 
plants. Some one invented a circular 
soldering iron, however, whereby the 
housewive could solder the tops on cans 
almost as easily and just as effectively as 
the commercial canner. Immediately 
many enterprising housewives adopted the 
tin can for hous canning. Objection was 
made to the use of solder in sealing and 
commercial canners soon mo the 
sanitary can, which is sealed without 
solder by crimping the top in place. For 
some time no practical machine was 
devised whereby the sanitary can could 
be used in the home, but there are now 
little machines on the market which make 
the use of these cans edtirely practical 
for home canning. One ingenius manu- 
facturer has even gone so far as to perfect 
a machine whereby the same can may be 
used four or more times, thus bringing the 
cost for cans much below that of glass wee 
for a tin can is less expensive than a 
jar. A can may be used four years anditi o 
estimated that the average life of a 
jar is five years before it is broken. T “s 
too, cans which contained commercia 
products may be saved and used a second, 
third, and even — — for home 

canning purposes by supplying an in- 
quenaiee top, which materially reduces 
the cost of home canning. 
» It is much easier to can in tin than in 
glass, for there is no worry over bre 
imperfect seals, or poor rubbers ond t 
amount of storage space required for food 
canned in tin is so much less that it makes 
a very direct appeal to those who are 
limited in this respect. 
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You can hear Sousa’s Band any 
day when you have a Victrola 




















Your home, wherever it may be, is 
right on the line of march of Sousa’s 
Band—of Pryor’s Band, Conway’s. 
Vessella’s, U. S. Marine, Garde Republi- 
caine of France, Black Diamonds of 
London, of the greatest bands of all the 
world, And every band plays as it goes 
marching by—on the Victrola. Plays the 
very music you want to hear and gives 
you the same thrill! 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Camden, New Jersey 








Bovee Furnaces 


2 Pipeless, Central Heating and 
“ Regular Piped 


25 Years on the Market 
Absolutely High Grade The Best Manufactured 


Write for our Catalog and Special Manufacturer’s Prices 


7-24 BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


74 — ST. WATERLOO, IOWA 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Eon The wide tamed | atfeld eld Method tally Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70- 
worth- Stuttering, “Its Cause 

while ee N tO O STOP “Ra Man MMERING. ” cused Laut clear after stcmamesing for 
C105 t. Dearborn, Chicago, Benjamin W. Bogue, i4i9 Boome Daildng ling, lndanapehe 
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” brilliant melodious waltz for a piano 


_ Tanged for as many instruments as this 


_ ina class by itself. 


ee * very pleasing number for the younger 
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AUGUST MUSIC OFFERINGS 
Following is the list of the March 
music coupon which expires August 31st. 
Send in your order with this month’s 


coupon. 

Vocal—Tell Me, 30 cents; Let the Rest 
of the World Go By, 30 cents; I’ve Got 
My Captain Working For Me Now, 10 
cents; Lullaby Time, 15 cents; Alexander’s 
Band. is Back in Dixieland, 10 cents; 
Memories of You in Dear Hawaii, 10 
cents.’ 

Instrumental—After the Shower, 30 cts; 
American Pep, 10 cents; Pretty Dew Drop, 
15 cents; Piano Duet, Qui Vive, 15 cents. 


Sweet Little Mary Ann—By Howard. 
(d-e.) This song was written a writer 
of “Somewhere in France is a Lily.” Mr. 
Howard being a singer himself knows just 
how to write a singable song and this is 
one of his prettiest and most melodious. 
You will be humming it after you have 
heard it once, which is the best test of a 
popular song. The accompaniment is 


 Mlgwathe’e Melody of Love—By Meyer. 
(e-d.) This little Indian song has a 
beautiful rhythmical melody, which you 
will enjoy singing and playing. Accom- 
paniment carries the melody thruout. 

Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight—By Klick- 
man. (d-f.) The accompaniment of this 
popular song is arran in imitation of 
the Hawaiian steel guitar. It is arranged 
for solo or duet thruout. This is a very 
well liked number. 

Freckles—By Hess. (e-e.) Most songs 
are written about girls, but this snappy 
little song is written about a boy they 
call Freckles and he always gets the blame 
for everything. 

Dear Heart—By Polla, (d-f.) A tune- 
ful waltz ballad, which is easy to sing. 

Girl of My Dreams—By Tobias, (d-e.) 
The words of this song take the singer 
back to school days and companions of 
youth. Very pleasing accompaniment. 

Insts umental 


Phyllis—By Deppen, Grade 4. A very 


> Y} 
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solo, but not for dancing. Beautiful 
recital number. 

Chapel Thoughts—By Sister of St. 
Joseph, Grade 3. A meditation full of 
beautiful melodies and harmonies. 

Humoreske—By Dvorak, Grade 4. Very 
few pieces ever written have been ar- 


melody or played as much. With its 
own beautiful peculiar melody, it stands 


On the Meadow—By Lichner, Grade 3. 


yers. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 


AUGUST MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires January 31, 1921.) 


Vocal 
Sweet Little Mary Ann, 30 cents. 
Hiawatha’s Melody of Love, 30 cents. 
Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight, 30 cents. 
Freckles, 15 cents. 

Dear Heart, 10 cents. 

Girl of My Dreams, 10 cents. 





Instrumental 
Phyllis, 30 cents. 
Chapel Thoughts, 15 cents. 
Humoreske, 15 cents. 
On the Meadow, 10 cents. 
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clothes. 


Ask for our free Clothes Washing and Dry 
Cleaning Recipe bookle-—and our A. B 
C. Book of rhymes for the children. Mail 
in the attached coupon filled out now. 
We will also tell you the name of your 
nearest One Minute dealer, who can 
demonstrate the One Minute for you. 


ONE MINUTE MFG. CO. 
121 FOURTH STREET 
NEWTON, IOWA 
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FEWER hours—easier work—this is 
what the One Minute Twin Tub Washer 


accomplishes for you—and it does the work itself, Mrs. 
Farm Wife. Now you can quit the rubbing—rubbing—work that 
breaks down your health. Your clothes go into the One Minute 
Tubs and come out clean in five to fifteen minutes time. 


The One Minute Twin Tub Washer enables you to wash at the 
same time your linens, sheets, pillow cases and finer garments in 
one tub, and your blankets, overalls, other heavy garments or 
colored clothes in the other tub. 
wringer can be used for rinsing work while both tubs are washing 


Your swinging reversible 


Twenty years ago the One Minute high speed hand power washer 
began work for the farm wives of America. Today thousands of 
farm wives are enthusiastically using and praising the new One 
Minute Twin Tub Power Washer. 
use, or with electric motor for farm homes electrically equipped. 


It can be had for belt power 


Every feature of a good washing machine is built into the One 
Minute. Its good quality and its satisfactory washday per- 
formance are guaranteed by its manufacturer. 











at your dealer or 
6 by EXPRESS, Aik 
HAROLD SOMERS. 180 De'Rall ans., Booklyn, N. ¥. 





I Can Ship 
Your Eng 


Want It---Save Y. $500. 































One Minute Mfg. Co., 
121 4th Street, Newton, Iowa 


Please send your free “Clothes Washing and 
Dry Cleaning’’ booklet and your “‘A. B.C. 
Book” for children. 


Name 








made to your own measure. 
it won't cost one single cent. 
Wewillgiveittoyousoyoucan 
show it toyour friends. It will 
be a big advertisement for 

us. You can easily make frum 


$35 to $50 Beye 


and besides that be the best dressed 


et rede csqotettead teavetiods, 
Evenif you only want to order a suit 
for yourself, don’t fail to 
Write For Our Big Offer 
‘t delay a minute. Drop us 
a ne or pend your nameona 
tree, te ul 72a powpltely 
| cea to choose 
The Progress Tailoring Co., 502 
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Save Many Ways 


Save first on first-cost. The New 
Mitchell should be compared to cars 
costing $500 to $1000 more. Nowhere 
will you find such a fine car, com- 
bining new-day style with dependa- 
ble performance, at such a low figure. 


Save in the future. The New 
Mitchell affords a car of lasting new- 
ness, one that is stronger, more dura- 
ble, and better built. It brings new 
accuracies in manufacture, 


The New Mitchell brings not only 
these savings, but a future-style car, 
one with new lines and refinements. 
It brings a roomier, more comfortable 
body. And a careful attention to de- 
tails of finish found only on costlier 


Cars. 


We suggest, as a precaution, that 
you see the New Mitchell before you 
buy. Examine it. Then make com- 

parisons. 


A Mitchell dealer will be 





finer materials, and sturdier 





assemblage. 


It is built complete, in- 
cluding the bodies, at the 
highly efficient Mitchell 
plant. 





Four Models 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 
5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupe 








glad to assist you by show- 
ing the New Mitchell’s 
superiority and giving you 
the points by which to 
judge. 





SU 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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; to marry the Jones girl. Poor old 
oa ve + 
Literary D igest. 


- the gates of heaven I’ll open the door and 


‘HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





After thirty years of courtship Mr. B 
couldn’t hold out any longer.— 


SOME SYSTEM 

An Irishman who was rather too fond 
of strong drink was asked by the parish 
priest : 

“My son, how do you expect to get into 
heaven?’ 

The Irishman replied: 

“Sure, and that’s aisy! When I get to 


shut the door, and open the door and shut 
the door, an’ keep on doing that till St. 
Peter gets impatient and says, ‘For 
goodness’ sake, Mike, either come in or 
stay out!’ ” 


PUT AWAY 








A lady who had been giving 2 party 
told her maid to put away all the re- 
freshments that were left on the tables 
before retiring to bed. The next day, on 
looking, the lady could not find them, and 
called to her maid: 

“Bridget, what did you do with those 
— I told you to put awa last night?” 

Bridget: Sure, mum, and yez told me 


to put ‘em away, and I did, mum, and 
enjoyed ’em.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


READY-MADE 





Little Betty went to visit her grand- 
mother in the country. Just before dinner- 
time she discovered that chicken was to 
be the principal attraction. 

“Oh, where'd = get the chicken, 


grandmother?” tty asked, excited] 
“In the chicken ‘ the oun. 
mother replied. remember the 


chickens yousaw this morning. don’tyou?”’ 
“Do you mean the ones I fed?” 
“Certainly. Well, we killed one of 
them.” 
“Oh, did you? We a our chickens 








Small Man: Have you plenty of room, 
madam? 


Fat Lady: Yes, thank you. 
Small Man: Well, then, give me a 
little, please.—Carnell Widow. 


COULDN’T FOOL PAT 
Patrick, lately over, was working in the 
yards of a railroad. One day he happened 
to be in the yard office when the force 
was out. The telephone bell rang noisily 
for some time before Pat came to the 
conclusion that it ought to be answered. 
He a roached the instrument cautiously, 
louly put the transmitter to his 
ol as he had seen the boss often do. 
“Hello there,” he said. 
“Hello ”” answered some one at a distant 
. “Ts this ee BF 
“Aw, g’wan,” Patrick replied. “Phat 
d’ye think Oi am—a box car?” 


MAKING IT PLAUSIBLE 
The hard-working storekeeper had 
vainly ransacked his stock in his effort to 
please an old lady who wanted to purchase 
a present for her granddaughter. For the 
fifteenth time she picked up and critically 
examined a neat little purse. 
“Are you quite sure yo this is 


genuine alligator skin?” 
“Positive, madam,” quoth the inguied 
“T shot the alligator myself. ¥ 
“It looks rather soiled,” said the 
“That, madam, is where it struck 
ground when it fell off the tree.” 








A Poughkeepsie man has announced 
that he proven by a series of ex- 
periments that cows will give more milk 
if music is played in the course of the 
milking operation. Slow classical music 
was fo to be most effective. The 
discoverer does not say whether the cows 





ready-made.’ —lIndianapolis News. 


give sour milk if they hear discords. 
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Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. Draw straight from dot 
Do not send it to us, as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


to dot. 













Senate sgaped tur th m of 
Jennie scraped, es ae 


Always made under this signature 

She tried it—with daighateh 
Th 
ames a EH =~ F 
emer ET ~* 
] ai Mentholatum for — 
bap toe gn wee ee 
Ad ne oe Oeics ie: Kap 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere in tubes, 
25¢} jars, 25¢, 50C, $1. 














ee Bato NY - Co. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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THE 
STANLEY WORKS 
HINGES 


It does not matter 
what type of hinges 
you need, you are sure 
of las lasting satisfaction 
when you buy those 
marked with the 
“quality brand”’—THE 

ANLEY WORKS: 
“T” Hinge No. 1437, 
pictured above, is 
corrugated to give 
greater strength and 
enduring service. Ask 

your hardware dealer 
chant it, and have him 





TTT 








show you his entire line 
«aan STANLEY 
and Barn Hard- . 
ware, Ks 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, a 
New York 
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EarnBigMoney! 
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‘Oye to the Sweeney School of 
Auto, Tractor and Aviation Me- 
chanics if you really wish to be a 
trained Expert and to work on 
the most modern machinery. 


The Sweeney System 


cannot be obtained anywhere else; Just as 



















HE Mil- 
"Tien Dollar 

Sweeney 
School is preparing 
men toearn from $150 
to $400 a month in the 
Automobile and Trac- 
tor business. You owe 
it to yourself to investi- 
gate what there is in this 
wonderful business for you. 
| You owe it to yourself to find 
out what the Sweeney School 
can do for you. No previous 












































me og ery oe _——_. ——- is uns ~ 
mechanically inclined the Learn how to repair or make any piece 
Sweeney System trains you in FACTS ABOUT THE a by doing the work vith your 
eight weeks. SWEENEY SCHOOL own hands under the — instruc tion 
; of experts. Train hand and eye and 
Sweeney Men Are Trained = 187 acres shop and oper- heain boguther 9 until you go the > right. 
; : a space. This is ebra weeney m 
for Jobs Like These Over ONE MILLION DOL- that has turned out over 30,000 Bh coo 
Farm Mechanics. ....... $100 to $200 a month er Seveatell and which was approved b the United 
Tire Vulcanizers.................$125 and up vested. States Government in sen ng me 5,000 
SR ic is aa dae oh deeeameeal .$100 and up Dy yee alone worth over men to train for army mechanical service. 
Welding Experts................. $150 and up 00,000 of which $50,000 ma- The idea that has built a Million Dollar 
Repair See ree $1.25 per hour chine shop and aviation equip- Trade School and made thousands of men 
CO ee ee $35 per week ment has just been purchased. @ success in life. 
NR sc cctv cdcsacacees $25 per week Over 1200 students and 35,000 
Salcemen. cen csosssso2a2..43,800 pee year ff] @=2duates , Big Sweeney Tractor Farm 
Tractor Engineers..............+++ $8 per day 250 instructors and employees; Eighteen different makes of tractors. 
Demonstrator...........-.... $150 per month monthly pay roll $30,000. You will work on these various types of 
Garage Manager................. $3000 a year tractors—training in the work shop and 
Sweeney Graduates alwaye in in the field. The Sweeney System is 


demand—at big salaries recognized by large ‘tractor manu- 


facturers, who send their sons and friends 
to learn the tractor business 
from the ground up. There 
are 20,000 jobs open—the 
eyes of the Tractor World 
turn toward the Sweeney 
School—experts are in demand 

—Sweeney graduates will fill 


It’s the First Step that Counts 


‘‘Make that step in the right direction. Come to 
the recognized leader. I want every young man 
mechanically inclined to make a real start this year. 
Begin today by sending for my big, free catalog. 
You don’t need @ny previous experience, or any education, 
because we use tools, not books. In fact, I have a wonderful 
testimonial from a deaf and dumb student whom I trained 
in eight weeks. By sending for my book you incur no 
obligation, you simply give yourself the 
opportunity of investigating the won- 
fet, derful possibilities the automotive 
\yatae business offers you. 


I say it is the greatest op- 

\ portunity in the world to- 

day, and my free book tells 

all about it. So mail the 

coupon now and get the 
facts,”’ 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, 




















EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
814 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me free your 72-page catal ds 
School News and tell ment the cppertunieiest 
the auto and tractor business, 










Name 





Address 
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SHIP Andy ! 
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Knott in the Dallas News. 
HE DOESN’T CARE WHICH, 
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, Cory in the Rocky Mountain News. 


GETTING RESTLESS. 











Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 
A FEW MORE GENTLE HINTS LIKE THIS OUGHT TO 
CONVINCE HIM, 
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Kirby in the New York World. 
GO AWAY! 
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DONT BEUEVE I CAN 
STOP FOR rr TWS YEAR, 
SALLY, WHAT WITH NO 
HIRED MEN IN THE WORLD/S)) 
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Darling in Des Moines Register. 

THIS IS THE SEASON OF THE YEAR WHEN THE FARMER 
BEGINS TO FIGURE ON WHERE HE WILL GO FOR HIS 
SUMMER VACATION, 
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they are reliable 


Swift & Company, from time to 
time, publishes facts and figures 
on the meat packing business. 


These figures are published in the 
interests of the public, the stock 
raiser, and the industry itself. 


We want you who raise live stock 
to believe these statements for 
your own sake and the sake of 
the industry in which we are 
mutually engaged with you, as 
much as for our own. 


Swift & Company is a branch of 
your stock raising business. It 
is your distributing department, 
getting your raw material into 
shape for consumption and get- 
ting it into the hands of the 
consumer. 


Any instructive information that 
can be brought out regarding this 
vast, vital industry helps you and 


helps the public as much as it 
helps us. It tends to a more 
intelligent handling of the prob- 
lem which we are helping each 
other to solve, with benefit to all 
concerned. We need each other, 
and we need to understand each 
other. : 


You can depend upon Swift facts 
and figures. They are the very 
figures we usein determining from 
day to day what conditions in 
the industry are, and where all 
of us, you, Swift & Company, 
and the people we serve—stand 
in relation to them. 


They are taken directly from our 
current books and records. They 
are carefully verified by certified 
public accountants. They are 
gone over every year by the 
United States Internal Revenue 
Department, in checking up our 
income and profit returns. 


Swift & Company. U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Opinions about Tires should be 





weeps as well as Counted 


ERE is hardly a 
motorist who hasn’t 
at some time or other 
in his experience had a 
tire dealer attempt to sell 
him a tire by represent- 
ing it as the fastest seller 
in town, 


More attempts are 
probably made to sell 
tires by playing to the 
motorist’s alleged weak- 
ness for “crowd of buy- 

’ than by any other 
knownmethod of selling. 


The experienced motor- 
ist, of course, refuses to 
surrender his individual 
judgment to any crowd 
or mass of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen 
the results of accepting 








The tire on the left illustrates the cause 
of about 75 per cent of all tire trouble— 
insufficient inflation. The pressure recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of your tire 
is the best to follow—and it cannot be es- 
timated by kicking the tire or punching it. 
The regular use of a reliable air gauge is 
the best safeguard against punctures, 

rim cutting and fabric breakdown. 
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opinions at their face val- 
ue, without first finding 
out what they are based on. 


And you will find him 
going more and more to 
the dealer who has some- 
thing to offer in support 
of his tires other than 
“crowds of buyers” and 
“numbers of sales.” 


* * * 


The opinion in favor 
of U.S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 

Great as that number 
is, it is due to something 
besides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires be- 
cause forced production 


is inconsistent with U. S. 
standard of quality. The 
United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous 
investment — greater 
than that of any concern 
in the industry— has al- 
ways been aimed solely 
at quality. 


Building a fire first and 
a market afterwards. 
Thinking of the individ- 
ual user instead of the 
number of sales. 


One of the reasons, 
perhaps, why there is 
now a scarcity of U. S. 
Tires. 

+ * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who 
want them, they will still 
have more to recommend 
them than merely the 
largest following. 


United States Tires 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 





United States @) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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With no obligation to me please send 
your Introductory Offer on 1921 Im- 
Log Saw and your 
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proved Ottawa 


lam 73 years old and I cut 100 
cords of pine wood in 4 days 
with my Ottawa. . : 


—&. W, Smith, Vero, Fla. , 


What Users 
Jn Many States Say: 


South Carolina 
Ican easily cut 20 cords 
aday with the Ottawa log 

saw. W.J. BARTON, 
Montmorenci, 8S. C. 


Arkansas 

lused the Ottawa about 
five days and cut 150 cords 
of wood on awful rough and 
muddy ground, during bad 

rainy weather. 

OSCAR BULLA, 

Otwell, Ark. 


Minnesota 
I have sawed, split and 
piled about 15 cordsof birch 
wood in 10 hours and then 
was not rushing myself. 
NRY W. KNAHN, 
Tenstrike, Minn. 


Texas 
I have sawed for days 
without a stop for any- 
thing, and get one dollar 
per hour sawing wood for 
my neighbors. 
J. A. LAWRENCE, 
New Boston, Tex., R. 6. 


Colorado 
I have sawed half-green 
trees; itsaws them and it 
doesn't seem to be hard 
work (for me at least, I did 
not sweat. Ha! Ha!) 
8. E. FUNK, 
Secuache, Colorado. 


Indiana 
With the Ottawa I cut off 
about 50 stumps a day with 
my Tree Faller clearing 20 
acres of new ground in 
April. C.H.SCHELL, 
Home City, Ind. 


Tennessee 
I have my log saw, all 
oO. K., and she does the 
work. C. H. HUTCHISON, 
Martin. Tenn., Box 412. 
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Get Big Introductory Offer on 
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Improved 1921 Ottawa Log Saw 


To introduce the New and Improved 1921 


model of the Original, Wheel-mounted, One Man 
Log Saw, we offer a limited number of these new 1921 
machines to readers of Successful Farming at remarkably 
low price of 1920 outfit. This new 4 H-P. model cuts OVER 25 
to 40 cords a day at low cost of 13 cents a cord. Saws 40 
per cent faster, now makes over 250 strokes per minute. 
Balanced crank shaft eliminates all vibration. Added cone clutch, lever con- 
trolled, starts and stops blade without stopping engine. Weight greatly re- 


duced. 


Increased factory and shipping facilities enable us to guarantee 


quick shipment to you from nearest warehouse. The Ottawa is a big money 
maker. Pays for itself in short time and goes on making money for you. 


Sign and mail attached coupon 


today and get full details of special introduc- 


tory offer on the new and improved 1921 mode] Ottawa Log Saw. 


OTTAWA 1G SAW 


Saws Down Trees — Cuts Up Logs By Power 


Direct gear drives saw — no chains to tighten; no keys; no 


set-screws. 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine. Oscillating Magneto Ignition and 


Automatic Governor with Speed Regulator. 
Easy for one man or even a boy to operate. Greatest 


get out of fix. 


Simply built; nothing to 


work-saver and money-maker ever invented. 


Pulls Over 4 H-P. 


The Ottawa pulls over 4 H-P. and 
is the most powerftl log saw on the 
market. Plenty of power to run 
your cream separator, sheller, 
grinder, buzz saw, etc. Starts 
without cranking, no batteries ever 
needed. The OTTAWA is always 
ready to go to work, and keep on 
working, zero weather or heat — rain 
orshine. Before you choose any Log 
Saw know the horse power of the 
motor — it is most important. 





Clutch Control— 


Special clutch, lever controlled, en- 
ables you to — blade without stop- 
ping engine. ove from log to log 
and from cut to cut along log with 
blade resting, engine never stopping. 
Engine uses little fuel. Eccentric 
gives saw lade human rocking 
motion, keeping cut free of saw dust. 
The Ottawa is original wheel- 
mounted one man log saw, recog- 
nized by over 10,000 users as best one 
man log saw ever built. 


2 Every Ottawa Shipped on 30 days’ trial. 
30 Days Trial Must fulfill io-pear Ottawa ouasanhen. 





Buzzes up 
Branches and 
Poles. 












large Free Book. 2128. 


Name 


Address__ 





For nearly 20 years we have been selling 


direct from factory to users, saving them thousands and thousands of dollars 
by low direct factory prices. Every Ottawa owner is a booster. 


FREE BOO 





weeks. Mail coupon today. 


2128 Wood St., 
Makers of Oftawa Lo 


ence, Ottawa 
Saw Rig. 


Patent 
lied 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Ottawa, Kans. 


Saw, Ottawa Tree 
Saw, Ottawa Branch Saw, Ottawa Straw 
Spreader, Ottawa 


Be sure to send your name and address on 
coupon so that you will receive promptly 
full details on special offer 
1921 Improved Ottawa Log Saw. Also our fine 32-page 
book, fully illustrated, showing how thousands of 
Ottawa users have paid for their log saws in few 


Engine, Ottawa 





I sawed 25(514 


hours. 
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tawa does all 
that you claim. 
—Frank Torcaso, Wash, 
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What Users 7 
In Many States Say: | 


Nebraska 
I sawed 2 cuts 24 inches 
through and moved thesaw 
from one cut to another in 
8 minutes. E. W. LOOP, 
Stratton, Nebr. 
Illinois | 
In 12days’ sawing I had | 
cut enough wood to pay for 
the outfit, cutting rough, 
hard splitting logs into 
stove lengths, that would 
never have been cut but for 
the log saw. 
F.C. LORE, DeKalb, IIL 
Iowa 
I can saw a log and split 
it in steve wood while two | 
men with a crosscut would | 
just be nicely started. 
M, P. HARRIS, 
Woodbine, Ia. 


Kansas 

I have made $600 sawing 
wood for my neighbors, be- | 

sides doing all my own saw- 
ing, grinding and shelling. | 
A.L. CLEMENS, | 

Baldwin City, Kans. 

Ohio 

Have had it in all kinds | 

of places—in a creek, on a 
hillside—and will say it is | 
almost impossible to find | 


will not saw. 
STANLEY WATKINS, | 
Mottow, Ohio, R.2. | 


Missouri 
I am62 years old, and with 
logs 20 inches through and 
larger, I can do as much | 
with this saw as eight men | 
can with crosscuts. | 
J.E. MINER, | 
Cameron, Mo., R.3. | 





Cuts Down Trees | 
_andStumpsLevel | 
With Ground. 
















One Man Does the 
Work of Ten! 























